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Untrained! 

Barbara  Kirk,  '31 

Fire  on  my  heart  tonight, 

Fire  in  my  fingers 

And  no  way  at  all 

To  catch  it  while  it  lingers. 

Fire  divine 

From  the  gods  unsteady 

And  no  logs  laid 

And  no  tinder  ready. 

Prometheus,  Prometheus, 
How  did  you  remember 
To  first  construct  a  box 
That  would  hold  an  ember? 
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Watch  for  My  Stain 

Charlotte  Einsiedler,  '32 

HUGH  BLAIR  came  out  from  one  of  the  side  entrances 
of  the  House  and  stood  on  top  of  the  steps,  looking  up 
and  down  the  street  as  he  buttoned  his  gloves.  Snow 
was  falling,  and  slowly  along  the  dim  and  noiseless  thorough- 
fare a  man's  form  took  shape  before  him  and  he  recognized  his 
friend,  Richard  Hale,  who  nodded  to  him  and  went  by.  Hugh 
stood  still  on  top  of  the  steps,  following  Richard  with  his  eyes, 
and  saw  Phoebe  approach  from  the  other  direction  and  come 
on  past  Richard,  moving  by  him  without  a  look  or  a  word. 
Hugh  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  meet  her  there,  and 
when  they  had  kissed  one  another,  she  slipped  her  arm  through 
his  and  they  walked  on  together.  She  asked  him  a  few  ques- 
tions about  the  day  he  had  had  and  then  fell  silent;  nor  did  he 
mind  the  quiet,  for  he  could  look  his  fill  at  her  face  undisturbed. 
As  the  silence  lengthened  she  seemed  to  be  more  and  more 
frozen  into  a  revery,  and  when  she  turned  her  head,  as  she  did 
now  and  then,  looked  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes.  The 
silence  and  the  blurred  light  of  the  street  in  the  snowfall  as 
they  went  on  still  constrained  them;  and  the  tension  in  her 
made  a  further  hush. 

They  walked  on  past  the  House,  and  over  the  river,  and 
Hugh  suggested  a  place  to  take  tea.  She  murmured  agree- 
ment, looking  at  him  still  with  eyes  swimming  like  blue  gulfs  of 
air.  And  then  although  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  trance  which 
shut  out  pain,  he  felt  that  she  was  contemplating  him  simply  as 
part  of  a  vast  and  motionless  picture.  They  had  come  on  to  a 
point  past  agitation,  where  spirits,  all  wrapped  in  their  own 
solitudes,  passed  one  another  mutely,  as  she  had  passed  Richard. 

He  did  not  ask  her  what  had  been  the  reason  for  her  lack  of 
recognition  of  their  friend,  both  his  and  hers,  but  later  on,  when 
they  were  having  tea,  and  warmth  and  conviviality  made  its 
way  into  their  stillness,  they  both,  Hugh  especially,  began  to 
speak  of  him  as  of  a  loved  and  fascinating  figure.  Then,  much 
more  alive  to  the  real  world  than  before,  they  talked  freely  all 
the  way  home,  and  made  plans  for  seeing  the  house  they  were 
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to  live  in  after  they  were  married.  She  asked  him  if  he  wanted 
to  go  shopping  with  her  the  next  day. 

"I'm  going  to  make  you  carry  parcels,"  she  said,  "even 
ifyou  are  an  M. P.  I  know  you'll  hate  it,  butit'llbegoodforyou." 

He  laughed,  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  said,  "You  know 
my  devotion." 

"Well,  I'm  trying  and  testing  it.  This  is  the  Ordeal  by 
Parcels.  If  you  don't  drop  any,  and  look  dignified  carrying  a 
pile  of  them  I  shall  never  doubt  you  again." 

She  kissed  him  with  deep  affection  as  he  left  her  at  the  door 
of  her  aunt's  house;  she  seemed  then  living  and  impassioned, 
an  identity  that  was  lit  and  warm  in  the  midst  of  the  winter 
day,  but  as  she  was  running  up  the  steps  she  withdrew  into  a 
colder  and  vaguer  element  of  grey  light  and  snow.  She  was 
again  the  person  who  had  met  and  passed  Richard  on  the 
street,  and  once  more  their  two  figures  were  before  him,  moving 
by  mutely,  half-seen  by  one  another,  with  footsteps  deadened 
in  a  snowy  and  impassive  world. 

He  had  seen  them  together  a  week  ago,  and  they  were  then 
in  the  very  thick  of  their  ill-fated  relationship.  He  ran  across 
them  on  a  December  afternoon  as  they  were  coming  from  a 
play,  and  they  welcomed  him,  they  talked  about  the  play  with 
him,  but  their  concern  was  entirely  for  one  another.  A  dark 
and  silent  communication  flowed  between  them,  like  an  im- 
penetrable stream,  and  Hugh,  being  removed  from  it,  felt 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  leave  them  again  as  soon 
as  he  could. 

He  went  on,  however,  without  really  wanting  to,  as  far  as 
Phoebe's  house,  knowing  that  they  were  all  going  to  feel  at  a 
loss  as  they  reached  her  gateway.  As  they  paused,  Phoebe, 
with  her  hands  in  her  muff,  looked  at  him  with  a  remote  com- 
passion; she,  who  was  always  considerate,  was  not  going  to  ask 
him  in  because  she  did  not  really  want  him.  She  knew  he 
would  have  said  no,  and  yet  she  did  not  allow  him  even  that. 
The  candor  implied  in  her  silence  seemed  to  him  then  a  thing 
as  cold  as  the  day  itself,  but  he  loved  her  for  it,  even  at  that 
moment,  and  aloud  he  said  he  must  be  moving  on  immediately. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  declared,  and  that  she  meant  also,  be- 
cause after  all,  she  was  concerned  for  him,  "but  you  wouldn't 
have  had  a  very  good  time  anyway.  Rich  is  in  such  a  fright- 
fully argumentative  mood." 
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"Well,  I'll  leave  you  to  manage  him,"  Hugh  answered,  and 
she  smiled  at  him,  but  it  was  sweetness  that  lasted  only  for  a 
moment. 

Hugh  told  himself  that  he  was  not  going  to  look  back  but 
as  he  was  going  around  the  corner  he  turned  yet  to  see  them 
going  in  at  the  door.  But,  overwhelmingly  as  he  wished  he  were 
Richard  at  that  moment,  he  knew  him  to  be  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  he  himself  would  have  been.  Phoebe,  too,  as  she  turned  to 
face  him  across  the  room,  would  not  know  what  to  say.  Hugh 
might  be  uncertain  of  her,  but  she  was  no  less  uncertain  of 
Richard,  and  he  in  turn  of  her.  The  afternoon  grew  long,  as 
Hugh  continued  to  think  of  the  confusion  they  were  in,  all 
three  of  them,  and  it  began  to  give  him  such  a  sense  of  the  un- 
certainties of  life  that  he  could  hardly  bear  it.  He  seemed  to 
feel  it  with  everyone  who  had  lived  before  him,  and  everyone 
who  would  live  after,  this  being  lost  even  with  those  whom  one 
knew  best;  he  floated  on  in  a  consciousness  aghast  to  the  end 
of  time.  He  felt  slightly  sick,  and  leaned  against  a  railing; 
then  to  ease  himself  he  began  to  study  the  lines  of  the  houses 
opposite.  One  of  them  happened  to  be  that  of  Richard's 
family,  and  he  wondered  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  it. 
It  was  not  Richard's;  he  had  almost  literally  been  cut  off  with 
a  shilling. 

A  few  days  later,  Phoebe  sent  Hugh  a  note  asking  him  to 
come  to  see  her  that  evening.  Their  talk  was  simple.  She 
sat  beside  him  in  the  shadowy  room,  everything  about  her 
obscure,  except  her  face,  which  was  pencilled  in  silver.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  features  and  did  not  know  what  he  was 
feeling;  he  knew  only  that  they  were  before  him,  etched  with 
distinct  light.  She  turned  toward  him,  her  eyes  dark  and  wist- 
ful, looked  away  again  and  said,  staring  before  her,  "I  didn't 
ask  you  to  tea  the  other  day,  but  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was 
doing.  You  can  have  tea  with  me  every  day  of  your  life, — if 
you  want  to."  And  he,  as  he  kissed  her,  drew  his  first,  his 
morning-breath  of  exultation. 

But  later  on,  when  he  had  left  her  house,  he  wondered 
whether  he  had  more  or  less  of  her  than  before,  whether 
marriage  was  going  to  give  or  take  away.  But  still,  dark, 
bitter,  and  troublesome  though  it  might  be,  it  was  going  to  be 
life  for  him.  He  knew  that  Phoebe  was  not  really  in  love  with 
him,  and  yet  he  was  always  thinking  that  perhaps  she  might 
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be.  Of  hope,  sweet  and  insidious,  he  could  never  be  rid.  He 
told  himself  that  he  was  weak,  and  admired  Richard,  who  when 
he  wanted  to,  could  put  things  aside. 

Cool,  imperturbable,  he  had  passed  Phoebe  on  the  street, 
and  she  him.  In  that  flawless  quiet,  in  that  concern,  not  for 
one  another,  but  only  for  the  road  ahead,  there  was  an  accept- 
ance of  final  things.  Each  moved  by  in  an  own  integrity  and 
calm,  beyond  any  gesture  of  recognition,  in  the  ultimate  and 
separate  preoccupation. 

Practicalities,  and  Phoebe's  previous  attachment  to  Hugh 
had  kept  them  apart,  but  these  were  merely  the  indications  of  a 
deeper  fift.  Through  circumstances  Phoebe  and  Richard  had 
plainly  caught  sight  of  those  waverings  in  one  another  which 
people  wish  to  conceal  even  from  themselves,  and  which  are  un- 
bearable to  watch. 

Richard  himself  admitted  that  no  one  could  ever  have  felt 
very  certain  of  him.  His  family  had  always  been  doubtful  of 
his  doings  ever  since  the  day  when  he  had  refused  to  wait  for 
the  change  for  a  five-pound  note  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too 
plebeian  a  concern.  Their  doubts  had  finally  come  to  a  head 
when  he  had  refused  to  do  the  reasonable  thing  and  carry  on 
his  father's  business.  He  remembered  the  scene  well.  His 
mother  and  his  uncle  had  sat  facing  him  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  old  city  house  and  told  him  that  everything  was  made  to 
his  hand.  He  would  take  up  an  established  business;  he 
would  have  many  friends  and  undoubtedly  he  would  marry 
well;  he  could  live  in  this  house.  And  Richard  could  not  keep 
from  asking  in  his  thoughts,  "And  what  then?"  knowing  that 
these  circumstances  themselves  were  to  be  the  end,  and  final 
limit  of  contentment.  He  was  restless  and  walked  to  the  window, 
where  he  stood  watching  a  solitary  man  go  slowly  down  the 
street,  collar  up  against  the  cold.  He  was  wondering  where  he 
could  find  that  which  he  would  do  for  what  was  in  it  for  him  at 
the  moment,  that  gave  out  from  its  very  self  that  breath  of 
exhilaration  which  was  all  one  wanted. 

His  uncle  got  him  some  other  work, — overseeing  a  mine.  It 
was  obviously  very  good  of  him,  as  Richard  thought,  but  he 
could  not  help  wondering  if  goodness  was  not  always  a  little 
spoiled  by  a  hint  of  obligation  incurred.  Now  he  had  to  do  that 
work  on  the  mine,  or  feel  reproached,  not  only  by  his  uncle, 
but  by  himself. 
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Finally  he  determined  to  be  reproached  and  broke  away 
entirely  from  what  his  family  tried  to  give  him;  he  left  Eng- 
land and  started  out  to  live  simply  according  to  himself,  with- 
out asking  for  anything. 

He  told  Hugh  about  it,  together  with  Phoebe,  when  he 
came  back  to  London  again  two  years  later.  He  said  he  didn't 
know  yet  whether  or  not  it  had  been  a  mistake.  Phoebe, 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  Hugh's  chair,  had  listened  studiously, 
and  after  a  moment  said  that  it  had  been  the  right  thing — for 
him. 

"As  for  Hugh,"  she  went  on,  "he  has  something  to  give  to 
the  established  order.  I'm  glad  he  is  where  he  is.  But  the 
other  way  was  better  for  you. " 

She  smiled,  and  gave  him  out  of  the  seclusion  of  her 
thoughts  about  him  the  sweetness  of  her  approbation. 

After  leaving  England,  Richard  had  wandered  over  France 
and  Germany  waiting  for  the  wind  to  fill  his  sails  and  carry  him 
into  the  life  true  for  him,  the  free  and  admirable  life.  But  fre- 
quently he  was  disappointed  in  himself.  For  a  while  he  worked 
on  a  boat,  then  in  a  vineyard,  and  he  had  to  contend  with  a 
continual  beclouding  of  his  aim.  His  life  became  rich  and 
complicated  with  impressions,  but  lost  itself  in  shadows.  He 
hardly  knew  what  he  wanted,  or  if  it  was  possible  to  have 
anything. 

For  a  time,  when  he  worked  in  the  vineyards,  above  his 
days  there  floated  a  sweet  and  heavy  aroma  of  passion  which 
gave  them  their  reason.  He  came  into  the  small  city  in  the 
midst  of  the  grape-growing  country  late  one  summer  after- 
noon, when  he  felt  the  old  stone  houses  and  paved  courts 
about  him  to  be  intimate  with  legends,  when  youth  was  abroad 
in  the  streets  and  the  inescapable  sounds  of  a  Strauss  waltz 
were  coming  from  a  nearby  cafe.  He  went  in,  and  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  sat  a  Suebian  girl  with  thick  black  braids  wound 
around  her  head.  She  was  humming  a  song  and  gazed  across 
at  him  as  he  drank  his  red  wine.  From  that  day  on,  amid  the 
green  of  late  summer,  the  smell  of  many  grapes,  and  the  em- 
purpled evenings,  there  was  a  quickened  beating  of  his  blood 
and  all  its  ancient  revelries  took  possession  of  him. 

When  finally  he  went  away  from  there  he  had  a  bitter  taste 
in  his  mouth.  The  lilt  and  the  perfume  had  gone  from  his 
days  in  the  vineyards,  and  could  he  have  helped  that?    It  was 
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In  the  course  of  nature  that  one  became  deadened  to  anything 
after  a  time,  however  sweet,  and  one  had  to  move  on  to  some- 
thing else.  Other  scents  and  sounds  would  always  come  float- 
ing down  the  wind,  making  one  restless  with  longing  to  seek 
them;  the  more  alive  one  was,  the  more  restless  one  became. 
Again  it  was  a  warning  never  to  commit  himself.  Anything  he 
chose  would  bring  finally  irritation  and  a  longing  for  something 
else, — he  felt  miserably  certain  of  it,  and  with  that  came  a  cer- 
tain disgust  for  this  self  of  his,  which  found  that  things  spoiled 
as  it  partook  of  them.  He  turned  away  with  distaste  from  the 
thought  of  the  time  when  beauty  of  some  sort  would  go  to  his 
head  again,  and  he  would  be  bound  to  it  long  after  it  had 
palled  on  him. 

He  had  been  walking  all  day,  with  the  Suebian  girl  con- 
tinually in  his  thoughts,  reproaching  him;  by  evening  he  was 
in  the  most  chastened  mood  of  his  life.  The  hillsides  about 
him  were  a  dim  green  bloom,  but  further  down  the  valley,  on 
the  horizons  they  were  softly  lucent,  merging  into  a  pale  silver 
sky.  He  felt  now  as  if  he  could  stand  and  gaze,  withdrawn 
and  quiet,  before  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  forever,  maintaining 
all  the  while  the  difficult  purity  of  demanding  none  of  it  for 
himself.  To  leave  it  fresh  and  untouched  for  always  was  the 
way  to  preserve  its  goodness. 

A  peasant  driving  cows  turned  out  of  a  field  into  the  road 
ahead ;  he  was  watching  the  animals,  but  as  Richard  went  by 
he  looked  up. 

"Good -evening,"  he  said. 

"Good-evening,"  answered  Richard. 

Then  the  man  walked  on,  and  the  shadows  grew  long  about 
him  and  the  cows,  and  about  the  wooden  gateway  where  they 
entered.  Soon  he  would  busy  himself  about  milking  them  in 
the  dusky  barn  beyond.  Richard  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
him  to  talk  to;  but  of  course  he  had  had  to  go  on  to  his  milking. 

"Suppose, "  Richard  was  thinking,  "he  had  wanted  to  talk 
to  me, — he  couldn't  have  stopped  to  do  it,  because  it  might 
have  been  against  my  will.  I  mightn't  have  wanted  it  at  all. 
The  only  thing  he  had  any  reasonable  right  to  be  sure  of  was 
that  I  would  return  his  good-evening. " 

He  began  to  look  upon  the  incident  as  a  crystal  in  which 
he  could  see  everything  revealed.  In  life  one  person  could 
give  another  only  a  greeting,  and  be  sure  of  having  it  freely 
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answered.  Footsteps  approached,  a  face  grew  clear,  a  few 
words  rang  out  and  each  wished  the  other  well,  and  then 
walked  on  refreshed  at  a  bubbling  and  unforced  spring,  but 
one  that  might  grow  tainted  with  unwillingness  if  one  stayed. 
Meanwhile  however,  one  had  at  least  that,  pure  and  coming  of 
its  own  free  will.  Richard,  reconciled,  walked  on  down  the 
valley  in  a  melancholy  and  exalted  mood.  But,  he  wondered, 
was  he,  being  reconciled  and  at  ease,  now  fully  alive? 

Everything  was  still  alive  in  him,  in  this  new  life  of  making 
no  demands,  and  with  it  his  thirst  for  a  cause.  He  had  so  far 
helped  make  wine  for  people  to  drink,  and  he  had  gotten  them 
over  from  one  side  of  a  river  to  the  other,  and  he  had  saved  two 
boys  from  drowning;  all  of  which  had  left  him  with  a  feeling  of 
extreme  flatness.  Life  being  what  it  was,  one  could  give  noth- 
ing lasting  to  other  people,  supposing  them  to  be  accessible, 
but  an  obligation.  In  the  end,  if  one  thought  it  through,  one 
did  things  only  for  what  one  got  out  of  it  oneself,  or  for  the  en- 
joyment to  be  found  in  the  spectacle  of  oneself  being  noble. 
And  with  the  thought,  the  bloom  went  off  all  action,  and  it 
became  candidly  evil. 

Richard  went  back  to  London  and  announced  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  going  in  for  a  life  of  dissipation,  and  when  he  had 
sufficiently  disgraced  himself,  retire  to  an  ostrich  farm  in  South 
Africa, — "unless,  I  get  the  gout".  As  ever,  he  fought  shy  of 
any  commitments.  But  otherwise  little  seemed  to  be  left  of 
his  old  idea  of  a  life  that  was  mobile,  free,  yet  moved  forward 
always  to  an  end,  upon  whose  every  act  there  lay  the  shimmer 
of  a  wonderful  and  inexplicable  aim.  He  was  in  despair,  yet 
had  he  known  it,  the  measure  of  his  disappointment  reflected  as 
in  a  mirror  the  measure  of  his  hope. 

That  winter  he  met  the  lovely  Phoebe  Morton,  whom  his 
friend  Hugh  hoped  to  marry.  He  told  Hugh  how  beautiful, 
and  more  than  beautiful  he  thought  she  was.  Her  features 
might  have  been  those  of  a  flying  figure,  in  whose  face  is  the 
great  quiet  at  the  center  of  motion;  so  hers  seemed  to  have  set 
upon  all  restlessness  the  seal  of  repose. 

Richard  and  Hugh  talked  about  her  a  great  deal  at  the 
beginning,  though  Richard  saw  her  very  seldom.  Then  as  the 
wonder  and  alarm  grew  in  him,  he  spoke  of  her  less.  Hugh, 
who  saw  it  all,  felt  the  waters  rising  in  Phoebe  as  well  as  in 
Richard,  but  being  bred  to  stoicism,  held  imperviously  to  his 
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morality  of  letting  things  take  their  course;  he  did  not  lift  a 
finger.  And  Richard,  at  the  thought  of  what  was  happening  to 
Hugh,  became  grave. 

His  concern  for  his  friend  was  mingled  with  all  the  other 
confusions  of  love  at  its  beginnings.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to 
forget  the  meaning  that  Phoebe  had  for  him,  and  once,  in  a 
railway  carriage,  when  he  was  very  tired,  he  could  not  by  any 
effort  of  will  even  summon  up  her  features  to  his  mind.  Then 
again  at  times  he  hardly  recognized  her, — so  mysterious  was 
she  to  him.  Once,  when  he  was  taking  her  back  from  a  concert 
to  which  Hugh  had  not  been  able  to  come,  he  wondered  if  he 
would  ever  find  out  what  she  looked  like.  Now  the  wind  was 
sweeping  her  pale  face,  there  was  darkness  behind  her,  and 
purple  in  her  eyes.  The  air  around  her  was  full  of  intimations; 
he  discerned  things  in  her  that  were  perishable  and  others  that 
were  imperishable,  things  that  were  unfinished  and  august. 
But  all  these  intimations  which  now  at  this  moment  he  caught, 
he  knew  would  in  their  untiring  fluctuations  again  escape  him. 
He  found  her  and  he  lost  her,  for  one's  thoughts  cannot  be  the 
same  for  the  duration  of  even  one  moment. 

He  said  as  much,  and  her  eyes  when  she  turned  to  answer 
him  were  remote  and  enquiring.  And  then  he  remembered 
with  remorse  one  day  when  he  had  felt  a  tug  away  from  her  at 
the  thought  of  being  compelled  always  to  abide  by  his  feeling 
for  her,  when  he  had  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  untied 
and  ready  for  anything  that  came  up.  He  realized  now  that  if  she 
knew  how  wayward,  how  mutable  his  love  was,  she  would  not 
want  it,  nor  would  he  want  that  same  love  from  her;  if  all 
were  known,  nothing  would  ever  seem  enough.  He  began  to 
see  life  made  up  of  the  motions  of  lost  and  whirling  selves  that 
now  and  then  accidentally  struck  sparks  from  one  another,  and 
he  looked  at  her,  and  she  at  him,  with  a  ghastly  sense  of  im- 
permanence,  till  love  dwindled  away,  and  they  were  both 
obliterated  by  a  doubt. 

There  were  things  of  her,  however,  that  he  would  always 
preserve  in  his  heart,  no  matter  how  unsettled  his  life.  There 
had  been  her  saying,  "But  the  other  way  was  best — for  you," 
a  remark  like  the  fruit  of  the  Hesperides  to  him,  like  some 
magic  good  in  its  disinterestedness.  And  he  would  always 
remember  the  time  when  he,  through  negligence,  had  kept  her 
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waiting  for  an  hour,  and  there  had  been  no  hint  of  reproach  in 
her  manner  as  she  came  down  the  stairs  to  meet  him.  She  too 
knew,  that  all  must  be  free  to  come  and  go,  unimpeded,  letting 
anything  done,  without  a  word,  reveal  itself  as  good  or  ill.  As 
to  what,  in  the  privacy  of  her  mind,  she  thought  of  his  care- 
lessness, she  was  silent;  yet  even  in  the  silence,  though  it 
acknowledged  his  fault,  there  was  an  understanding.  He  had 
never  forgotten  that,  nor  the  sight  of  her  as  she  descended  the 
stairs.  The  big  window  on  the  landing  back  of  her  had  shown 
a  leaden  sky,  and  her  gold  hair  was  bright  against  it.  She  had 
come  down  swiftly,  like  a  glancing  splendor. 

She  was  changing  his  life,  and  giving  it  colors  as  rich  and 
varied  as  the  hues  of  stained  glass,  but  all  the  while  there  was 
the  presence  of  Hugh  to  trouble  them  both. 

When  he  and  she  had  left  Hugh  at  the  door  of  her  house,  he 
saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before  how  drawn  the  face  of  his 
friend  had  become.  Now  he  was  going  on,  probably  to  his 
club,  to  spend  an  endless  and  dejected  evening,  he  who  seemed 
to  have  everything  in  the  world  that  he  wanted,  who  was 
young,  secure,  distinguished. 

More  than  ever  at  this  moment  the  choice  lying  before 
Phoebe  seemed  to  be  that  between  order  and  disorder.  Richard 
was  seeing  with  deadly  accuracy  what  would  lie  ahead  of  her 
should  she  marry  him, — -the  going  from  country  to  country, 
from  an  ostrich-farm  to  an  army  post  perhaps,  in  an  unsettled, 
adventurous  life  that  shifted  under  foot,  and  could  hardly  be 
shared,  but  that  would  have  to  be  shared  even  when  she  had 
only  a  remnant  left  of  love, — while  with  Hugh  there  would  be 
order  and  calm  and  pleasure  from  the  beginning. 

She  could  not  help  wanting  that,  and  she  could  not  help 
being  fond  of  Hugh,  with  his  trueness  and  sweetness  of  nature; 
Richard  had  seen  that  when  she  smiled  at  him.  As  he  went  up 
the  walk  by  her  side  he  still  saw  in  her  face  that  smile  meant  for 
another  person,  she,  who  had  been  clear  as  a  star  upon  his 
horizon,  suddenly  became  a  strange  being  to  him.  In  the 
moment  was  one  of  the  inevitable  pauses  of  love  which  occur 
now  and  then  in  the  most  highly  imaginative  of  feelings  to  let  a 
wave  of  misgiving  rush  in. 

He  knew  that  if  he  should  give  Phoebe  up  to  Hugh  (for  he 
had  no  illusions  about  being  noble)  that  it  would  be  because 
things  would  not  have  ended  well  in  any  other  way.    As  with 
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every  one  else  who  puts  from  him  what  he  loves,  it  would  be 
from  a  fear  that  he  could  not  really  have  had  it;  that  the 
giving  up  would  be  in  the  end  for  his  own  peace,  his  sense  of 
acquiesence  in  the  severe  fitness  of  things. 

He  and  Phoebe  came  into  the  house  in  silence;  she  took  off 
her  coat  and  went  straight  to  the  fire  in  the  sitting  room  to 
warm  her  hands.  The  air  was  cool,  and  the  light  coming  in 
from  the  late  December  afternoon  outside  gray  and  clear; 
with  Phoebe's  hair  gold  against  the  silver-grey  panelling  be- 
hind her  and  a  faint  rose  color  in  her  cheeks,  the  whole  room 
had  an  aspect  of  delicate  exhilaration.  There  was  always  in  her 
freshness  a  quality  of  coolness  that  was  not  cold,  but  an  ex- 
quisite and  living  exhalation,  stirring  like  a  breeze  from  a  snow 
mountain,  or  a  day  in  very  early  spring. 

Richard  walked  about  the  room,  looking  at  her,  and  feeling 
himself  as  of  old,  tingle  with  her  presence.  Finally  when  tea 
was  brought  in  she  moved  to  serve  it,  and  as  she  handed  him 
his  cup  he  spoke. 

"You  know,  I  think  I  really  will  go  right  out  to  South 
Africa  instead  of  wasting  the  winter  as  planned." 

"You  mean  you  really  were  in  earnest  about  the  ostrich- 
farming?" 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do  favor  ostriches, — but  anything  will  do.  I 
just  want  some  sort  of  big  plantation  to  ride  around  on,  direct 
from  horseback,  you  know,  and  so  on.  Ostriches  though,"  he 
resumed,  "are  good,  you'd  never  be  in  danger  of  taking  it  too 
seriously.  You  could  always  do  business  with  a  feeling  of  light 
satire." 

Phoebe  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fireplace,  turned, 
cupping  her  chin  in  her  hand,  and  looked  up  with  eyes  that 
were  growing  violet  and  warm  in  the  dim  light. 

"Rich,  it  may  be  the  last  personal,  important  remark  I'm 
going  to  make  to  you,  so  do  take  it  in.  It's  to  put  a  little  less 
emphasis  on  the  light  satire." 

He  walked  about  the  room  at  this,  away  from  her  and  back 
again,  and  then  dropped  into  a  chair  opposite  her. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  a  good  remark,  but  it  mustn't  be  the 
last  time  you  make  it.    I  think  I'll  need  it  more  than  once." 

"If  it  doesn't  do  you  any  good  now,  it  won't  ever,"  she 
answered  him,  "and  I  know  you  couldn't  possibly  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  remember  the  good  counsel  occasionally.     The 
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word  'obligation'  is  a  red  flag  to  you."  She  paused.  "You're 
always  trying  to  incur  absolutely  no  obligations,  and  you  need 
more  forgiveness  than  anyone  I  know." 

"I  wonder,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment,  "whether  you're 
going  to  accept  the  obligation  of  feeding  your  ostriches. " 

He  laughed  and  then  leaning  forward,  with  his  hands  hang- 
ing between  his  knees,  answered  her  soberly  enough, 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "what  I've  always  gone  on  so  far  is 
that  it  would  be  a  natural  human  impulse  to  feed  a  starving 
ostrich,  but  I  don't  know;   I  may  be  wrong. " 

She  smiled  then,  and  turned  her  head ;  her  beauty  affected 
him  with  a  sudden  sharp  delicate  stroke,  and  there  was  for  him 
momentarily  an  incredible  gleam  upon  the  face  of  the  world. 

"What  I  wanted  to  ask  you,"  he  said  after  a  moment, 
"was  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  help  me  feed  the 
ostriches.     You  would  always  have  the  impulse." 

He  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  said  it;  but  he  began 
waiting  for  her  to  reply.  She  was  staring  at  the  rug,  and 
gradually  he  realized  that  she  was  not  going  to  answer  until  he 
had  said  something  more. 

"I  know,"  he  went  on,  "that  we  couldn't  live  on  what  I 
know  about  ostriches;  I  don't  suppose  you  would  be  willing  to 
wait  while  I  went  out  to  learn  something  about  them?" 

He  wanted  earnestly  to  marry  her,  but  he  hardly  dared  to 
wish  it  earnestly  enough,  partly  because  of  Hugh  and  partly 
because  of  the  old  mistrust  of  commitments.  He  had  never 
ceased  to  be  skeptical  of  marriage,  the  very  making  of  it  into  a 
bond  and  obligation  being  for  him  an  admission  that  it  would 
not  last  of  itself.  And  although  he  was  willing  completely  to 
disregard  that  mistrust,  it  had  shown  itself  to  her  discern- 
ment as  a  flaw  in  his  feeling  for  her.  She  turned  her  head  to 
look  at  him  when  he  asked  her  if  she  would  wait  while  he 
learned  something  about  ostriches  and  answered  dubiously, 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said  "would  that  be  an  awfully  wise 
thing  to  do?" 

What  he  could  not  bear  in  her  either  was  the  doubting;  it 
was  the  thing  which  neither  could  condone  in  the  other.  It 
made  him  insist  that  for  the  time  at  least  he  meant  something 
to  her;  and  as  he  embraced  her  they  experienced  again  the 
golden  and  sublimated  excitement  of  their  first  days  of  meet- 
ing;   their  surroundings,   like  an  etching  in  the  grey  light, 
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closed  in  about  their  moment  of  splendour  with  a  delicate 
gloom. 

When  they  dropped  away  from  elation  after  a  time,  they 
confronted  one  another  once  more  in  a  distress  that  had  a  cer- 
tain bitter  sweetness  in  it  because  it  was  mutual.  But  all  the 
while  she  was  wishing  for  some  urgency,  some  assurance  of 
certainty  on  his  part,  and  he,  not  knowing  that,  held  back  with 
a  fatal  hesitation;  he  felt  that  had  there  been  any  great  good 
for  her  in  what  he  offered  she  would  inevitably  have  come  to  it 
as  to  her  element,  as  a  bird  takes  to  the  air.  But  as  the  tide 
of  their  feeling  ebbed  for  a  space,  the  thoughts  which  had  been 
gathering  in  quiet  and  rational  moments  during  the  past  weeks 
came  to  the  fore,  and  she  told  him  that  she  believed  it  to  be 
wiser  that  they  should  let  nothing  come  of  all  this, — which  he 
had  always  known  for  himself;  he  was  affected  by  the  eternal 
presentiment  that  the  difficult  course  is  the  only  right  one  and 
he  did  not  protest  against  what  she  said. 

It  was  his  lack  of  protest  which  made  her  draw  still  further 
away  from  him,  and  she  looked  at  him  as  at  someone  whom 
one  could  never  be  sure  of. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said  after  a  moment  as 
much  to  herself  as  to  him,  and  then  he  saw  that  she  was  rising 
from  her  chair.  They  were  by  the  doorway,  and,  she  stood  be- 
side it,  turning  her  head  slightly  away  from  him,  and  looking 
down;  she  was  gradually  bringing  into  focus  the  idea  of  a  life 
without  him . 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  distraught  and  helpless;  he  was  realiz- 
ing what  we  all  know,  and  face  hardly  ever,  than  we  are  not  an 
absolute  necessity  to  anyone.  He  saw  that  she  was  slowly 
building  up  the  dignity  of  her  isolated  self,  and  an  appeal 
against  that  isolation  sprang  to  his  lips. 

"But,  Phoebe!"  he  said. 

Suddenly  she  came  over  to  him  and  took  hold  of  the  lapels 
of  his  coat. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  and  once  more  his  blood  leaped.  "I'm 
going  to  tell  you  this,  but  you  must  forget  it  tomorrow.  I  do 
love  you,  I  do." 

Then,  though  he  tried  to  take  her  hands,  she  pulled  them 
away,  shaking  her  head,  and  murmuring  "Good-bye,"  she  ran 
through  the  hallway  and  up  the  stairs. 

When  he  had  left  the  house,  he  walked  fast,  and  with  set 
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lips,  his  hands  deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  flapping  overcoat.  He 
stopped  to  lean  against  a  park  railing  and  smoked  one  cigarette 
after  another,  flinging  away  a  stub  every  now  and  then  with  a 
terse  gesture.  Every  once  in  a  while  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
brushed  his  fingers  through  his  hair. 

With  intense  clarity  now  he  saw  Phoebe  handing  him  his 
tea-cup.  The  look  of  the  white  china,  the  curve  of  her  arm,  the 
grave  expression  of  her  delicate  face,  intent  on  the  cup  as  his 
hand  received  it,  had  all  for  a  clear-cut  instant  embodied  for 
him  the  full  exquisiteness  of  life.  Here  was  the  final  grace,  the 
pellucid  center  for  a  confused  mind. 

How  did  one  make  a  moment  like  that  last  among  trying 
circumstances?  To  one's  finest  feelings  one  was  always  least 
adequate.  The  high  moods,  the  translucent  moods,  would 
escape  like  the  foam  upon  the  wave,  among  the  incongruities  of 
life,  and  the  incongruities  in  one's  own  mind, — the  crowding 
worries,  the  sense  of  duty  taking  the  life  out  of  everything, 
the  waning  affection,  the  children,  the  starving  ostriches. 
What  room  would  there  be  for  the  delicate  adjustments,  the 
rare  felicitous  chime  of  one  consciousness  with  another? 

Yet  now  most  of  all,  when  he  knew  that  Phoebe  would  be 
more  lastingly  content  with  Hugh  than  with  him,  something 
stubborn  and  irreconcilable  in  him  insisted  that  he  should  have 
clung  to  her  to  the  last. 

A  week  later,  as  he  was  walking  by  the  House,  he  was  think- 
ing that  he  must  certainly  look  up  Hugh  and  congratulate 
him.  There  might  be  some  reservations  in  telling  him  what  a 
lucky  fellow  he  was,  but  the  congratulations  would  be  sincere 
for  all  that;  Hugh  had  won  Phoebe,  and  he  Richard,  had  not; 
in  spite  of  all  the  other  intimations  the  whole  thing  was 
summed  up  in  that.  She  was  going  to  be  the  wife  of  a  member 
of  parliament  and  be  happy  in  a  beautiful  house  with  him  and 
his  children,  and  what  he,  Richard,  had  offered  had  not  held  a 
candle  to  that. 

It  was  beginning  to  snow,  and  a  greyish  light  filled  the  long 
street;  he  walked  down  it  alone,  and  began  to  reflect  that  at 
least  he  still  had  his  freedom,  so  far  it  was  an  ineffectual  state, 
but  next  month  he  was  going  out  to  Africa  to  see  what  he  could 
do.  He  thought  he  would  try  to  get  some  sort  of  consular 
post;  there  were  some  bullets  popping  down  there  and  he 
wanted  to  be  about.     Such  a  life  in  comparison  with  one  in 
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London    was    as    the    out-doors    is    to     the    indoors. 

He  caught  sight  of  Hugh  on  the  steps,  but  he  did  not  stop 
to  speak  with  him  for  there  in  front  of  him  she  was  approach- 
ing; he  knew  immediately  who  it  was.  His  heart  was  in  his 
mouth  as  she  drew  alongside  him;  she  went  on,  not  looking  and 
not  speaking  while  he  stood  still,  watching  her  quiet  profile 
move  by,  and  did  not  draw  a  breath.  When  finally  he  went  on 
to  the  end  of  the  block  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been  running. 

He  kept  on  walking  for  another  hour,  as  the  night  grew 
darker  and  snow  thicker;  he  felt  it  clinging  under  foot  and 
settling  on  his  hat  and  coat.  Slowly  thoughts  came  to  his 
mind,  like  stars  lit  in  him,  one  by  one.  He  knew  now  that  in 
Phoebe's  disregard  of  him  there  had  been  more  understanding 
than  could  have  been  vouchsafed  him  in  any  other  way.  A 
look  or  a  word  would  have  fallen  short  of  the  meaning  of  the 
moment,  but  in  that  quiet  passing  by  there  was  recognition  of 
the  limitless  and  the  incommunicable.  It  was  a  gesture  outside 
of  the  usages  of  life,  yet  it  was  real  to  them  both. 

The  street  with  its  stone  houses  was  taking  on  a  look  of 
hushed  deliberation,  with  darkness  closing  over  the  roofs,  and 
snow  piling  up  against  steps  and  doorways;  and  against  it  still, 
against  its  grave,  medieval  charm,  he  saw  floating  by  before 
him  that  face  of  dim  and  imperturbable  beauty.  He  was 
content  simply  to  gaze  at  it  and  ask  no  more;  but  in  the 
abstemiousness  of  that  love,  in  its  coolness  that  was  not  cold, 
there  was  no  death  or  denial  of  life.  As  the  austere  city  was 
conscious  of  warmth  and  splendour,  so  his  mood  was  con- 
scious of  all  exhilarations  and  went  on  to  a  further  repose.  In 
the  greatest  of  sobriety  and  calm  he  was  worshipful  of  her  and 
needed  nothing  more.  For  what  he  felt  coming  through  her  was 
a  beauty  beyond  her,  which  floated  down  upon  him  like  a 
breeze  from  an  incomparable  height,  and  bore  him  an  eternal 
refreshment. 

The  moment  was  lovely  in  way  so  severe  and  chaste  and 
difficult  that  it  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  It  was  of  a  lunar 
substance  which  escaped,  of  which  one  could  not  speak,  and 
about  which  one  could  do  nothing,  for  no  concrete  way  of 
action  could  ever  embody  it.  After  putting  a  shimmer  for  an 
instant  over  all  the  dark  concerns  of  living,  it  left  one  only  with 
a  tragic  sense  that  life  was  an  inadequate  vehicle  for  emotion. 
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Richard,  still  at  loose  ends  and  confused,  stayed  on  in  Lon- 
don, and  meanwhile  he  had  not  yet  offered  his  congratulations 
to  Hugh. 

End  of  Part  One 


Before  Frost 

Evelyn  Waples,  '31 

There  is  no  wind  along  the  road  tonight, 

The  softest  breath  would  knock  the  shriveled  leaves 
Off  the  dead  wood,  or  shake  the  stalks  of  corn 

Standing  in  ordered  rows  of  rough  dry  sheaves. 

The  noise  I  made,  stepping  across  a  limb 

Hid  by  dead  leaves,  shocked  the  chill,  cautious  air, 

There's  nothing  moving  in  the  fields  tonight; 
The  road  goes  softly  forward,  sere  and  bare. 

Summer  is  spent.    Light  thorns  are  in  the  hay. 

Love  without  triumph,  anger  without  sting, — 
In  the  wide,  wary  gathering  of  the  frost 

My  thoughts  are  thin  and  glib,  and  questioning. 
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The  Voice  of  the  Turtle 
Monica  Brice,  '32 

Characters  :  Colonel  Richard  Murray 
Major  Tom  Bannerman 
Kate  Staley 

Jack  Donaldson  {lieutenants  attached  to 
Ted  Potman        )        Briagde  Headquarters 
"Andy"  Anderson — an  artillery  captain 
Time:   October,  1918. 

Scene  :   Major  Bannerman  s  office  at  Brigade,  H.  Q. 
{Curtain  rises) 

The  scene  is  a  white-walled,  rather  bare  room,  with  large 
double-doors,  half-open,  facing  the  audience.  There  is  a  large 
window  in  the  slanting  wall  to  stage  right,  with  a  bench  beneath 
it,  and  a  door  still  further  right,  close  to  the  curtain.  To  stage  left, 
in  a  wall  also  slanted,  is  a  third  door,  small,  heavily  panelled. 
Between  it  and  the  center  door  stands  a  large  desk,  made  of  pack- 
ing boards  or  some  such  material,  its  top  covered  with  papers  in 
rubber-banded  bundles.  There  is  a  phone  on  the  desk.  The  whole 
air  of  the  room  is  very  scrubbed  and  clean,  yet  all  too  obviously  in  a 
state  of  delapidation  and  disrepair.  The  white-wash  on  the  walls, 
is  worn  off  in  many  places,  the  panels  of  the  doors  are  cracked,  the 
panes  en  the  windows  half  gone,  some  replaced  with  glued  squares 
of  wrapping  paper.  Through  the  remaining  panes  can  be  seen  the 
roofless,  torn  walls  of  houses  across  the  street— little  French 
village  houses,  battered  and  collapsing,  yet  still  partly  habitable. 
An  October  sky,  clear  but  sunless,  sends  the  grey  morning  light 
into  the  room.  There  is  an  incessant  noise  of  wheeled  and  foot 
traffic  below  the  window. 

Behind  the  desk  is  seated  an  elderly  man  in  the  worn  uniform 
of  a  colonel.  As  the  curtain  rises,  he  is  seen  running  throuqh 
a  stack  of  papers  in  pre-occupied  fashion,  staring  meanwhile  at 
the  window  quite  unseeingly.  A  sentry's  tread  in  the  corridor 
outside  measures  off  an  appreciable  moment,  then  the  rhythmic 
sound  breaks  momentarily  as  other  steps  approach  the  center 
door.  Through  it  comes  a  tall,  grizzled  man  with  rugged,  not  un- 
handsome features  and  a  mouth  of  naturally  firm  lines,  now 
twisted  in  indecision.  His  stride  is  precise  as  that  of  an  auto 
maton,  his  uniform  clean  and  neat  to  the  point  of fussiness.    Its 
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worn  drab  sets  off  the  brightness  of  his  medal  ribbons.    There  is  the 

aura  oj  the  Brass  Hat,  the  martinet,  abo,ut  him.    He  goes  toward 

the  desk,  stops  as  the  colonel  turns  with  a  start. 

Dick  {smiling):  Hello,  Toml  Why  the  glad  rags?  Banquet- 
ing? 

Tom  {glancing  guiltily  at  the  ribbons  on  his  chest) :  No,  I — er — ■ 
{giving  up  the  attempt,  crosses  to  the  desk,  takes  up  some- 
thing from  it  and  starts  back  to  the  center  door.  Dick  watches, 
a  frown  on  his  j ace,  thoughtful.  As  Tom  reaches  the  door, 
he  moves.) 

DlCK:  Just  a  minute!  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Where  are  you 
off  to?    Something  important? 

Tom  {hastily) :   Over  to  the  canteen.     I've  got — ■ 

Dick:   Again  1    Tom,  you  fool,  if — 

Tom  {spinning  around  on  one  heel,  his  face  grim,  his  voice  level 
but  strained):  Don't  Dickl  Leave  me  alone,  if  you  can't 
agree  with  me — What  was  it  you  wanted? 

DlCK  {gravely):  Just  that,  though  I  never  meant  to  start  it 
this  way.  I'm  sorry.  But  to  watch  this  thing  day  after 
day — Tom,  what  are  you  aiming  at?  How  do  you  expect 
it  to  end? 

Tom  {more  angry  than  ever,  less  controlled) :  What  do  you  mean? 
You  keep  on  hinting,  as  if  I — How  should  it  end  but  the 
usual  way?    You're  growing  intolerable! 

DlCK:  The  usual  way!  But,  man,  you're  middle-aged — every 
bit  of  my  age — a  dyed-in-the-wool  bachelor!  She's  young, 
gay,  an  actress.  It's  preposterous!  You're  simply  making 
a  fool  of  yourself. 

Tom  {slowly,  in  grating  tones):  It  is  preposterous — to  think 
you're  the  man  I've  known  and  counted  on  for  twenty 
years,  the  friend  I  bunked  with  at  the  Point  and  cam- 
paigned with  half  around  the  world — You! — a  stubborn, 
selfish,  intolerant — {turns  abruptly  away.  Dick  has  come 
slowly  to  his  feet  during  this  tirade  and  moved  forward  around 
the  desk  towards  Tom.  As  the  latter  turns  away,  he  springs 
forward,  catches  him  by  the  shoulder  and  swings  him  roughly 
around.) 

Dick:  Tom,  for  God's  sake,  don't  go  off  half-cocked!  I'm 
only  asking  you  to  be  reasonable — you  brainless,  pig- 
headed ass — can't  you  see?  Won't  you  try  to  understand 
that— 
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Tom  :  I've  heard  it  all  a  dozen  times.  I  tell  you,  Dick,  I  know 
what  I'm  doing  and  I  won't  have  you  croaking  and  sneer- 
ing. I — {breaks  off  as  the  sentry's  rhythmic  tread  is  again 
interrupted  by  approaching  feet.  A  boy  in  olive  drab,  wear- 
ing the  Insignia  oj  a  lieutenant,  enters  with  his  hands  full  of 
papers.  Tom  and  Dick  are  standing,  the  latter  by  the  desk, 
both  perfectly  composed  and  woodenly  correct,  by  the  desk. 
Dick  acknowledges  the  boys  salute,  takes  the  papers,  glances 
through  them,  sets  them  down  very  precisely  on  the  desk  and 
turns). 

Dick:  Very  quick  work,  Lt.  Donaldson!  A  little  untidy, 
though. 

Jack  {under  his  breath,  glaring  at  Dick) :  Damned  old  nuisance. 
Never  satisfied,  are  you? 

Dick:  Major  Bannerman,  I  shall  be  absent  for  about  an  hour. 
If  you  find  it  necessary  to  leave,  please  arrange  to  be  within 
reach,  in  case  Captain  Anderson  comes  in  my  absence. 

Tom  {expressionless) :  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  wish  to  see  Captain 
Anderson  yourself?  And  where  are  you  to  be  found  if  any- 
thing important  comes  up? 

Dick:  I  shall  be  at  General  headquarters.  See  to  the  gun 
maps  yourself,  if  he  comes.  I  already  told  him  to  report 
to  you. 

Tom:   Very  good,  sir. 

{Dick  goes  out,  C.  Ted  Cotman  comes  In  from  the  door  to 
stage  right.  Jack,  who  has  retreated  to  the  window  beside 
It,  turns  to  watch  listlessly,  as  Ted  crosses  to  the  desk,  sets- 
down  a  sheaf  of  papers  and  comes  silently  back  to  join  him. 
Both  are  young,  pale  and  nervous,  with  lines  of  exhaustion 
round  their  mouths  and  feverish  eyes.  They  move  jerkily, 
tensely.) 

{Tom  looks  after  Dick  a  moment,  crosses  to  the  desk,  fusses 
aimlessly  with  the  papers  Ted  fust  brought  In,  his  gestures 
precise  but  unheeding.) 

Tom:  Lieutenant  Cotman  1 

Ted:   Yes,  sir. 

Tom:  I'll  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  anything  comes 
through — if  Anderson  comes — I'll  be  at  the  canteen. 

Ted:   Yes,  sir. 

{Tom  disappears  through  the  center  door.  Jack  drops  down 
on  the  bench  below  the  window,  takes  a  handful  of  coins  from 
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his  pocket,  starts  passing  them  from  one  hand  to  the  other 
repeatedly,  with  jingling  monotony.  Ted  stands  by  the  desk, 
looking  after  Tom.) 

Jack  {laughing  drily):   At  it  again!    I  wish — {pauses). 

Ted:  What  now? 

Jack  :  Wish  I  was  lucky  at  poker.  And,  that  Bannerman  was 
somewhere  else.    I  could— oh,  what's  the  use? 

Ted  {starting  to  pace  jerkily  back  and  forth  from  desk  to  window) : 
You  are  a  fooll  Paris  has  better  women  and  less  danger- 
ous competition.  Of  all  crazy  things,  losing  your  heart  to 
a  red-headed  dancer,  and  trying  to  beat  out  the  major! 

Jack:   I  know  but  she's  so — 

Ted:  Divine!  I  know  that  one.  I've  heard  it  from  six  nuts 
since  breakfast.  How  anyone  can  be  lyrical  at  this  hour, 
anyhow,  beats  me. 

Jack  :  You  haven't  so  much  to  say  yourself!  I've  noticed  this 
sudden  interest  in  the  entertainments,  and  the  canteen 
chocolates  and  cigarettes  you  needed  after  she  arrived  and 
started  helping  Isabel. 

Ted:    Yes  but  I  outgrew  it.     The  rest  of  you  are  still  mad. 

Jack  :  Not  so  very  much  madder  than  you,  old  son.  You  hang 
around  when  you  think  no  one  else  will  be  turning  up; 
you're  just  wilier  than  the  rest  of  us.  You  haven't  quit — 
I  know  you  too  well  to  be  caught  that  way! 

Ted:  Wonderful,  if  true.  You're  so  very  clever!  {Pauses  by 
the  window).  The  meat  wagons  sure  are  doing  business 
today! 

Jack:  Uh-huh.  That's  the  fourth. — I  am  clever.  At  least, 
Kate  is  here.  Paris  might  be  wiser,  but,  no  Paris  leave 
yet  awhile,  Ted. 

Ted:  Don't  I  know  it?  And  I'd  just  won  a  pile  of  francs,  too. 
Now  they'll  be  gone  when — 

Jack:  Never  mind!  We  can  use  'em  at  base  hospital — if 
we're  lucky. 

Ted:   Yes?    We  won't  be — they  always  shoot  the  shave-tails 
first.     Besides,  if  Fritz  doesn't  get  'em,  those  thieving 
stretcher-men  and  sawboneses  will  take  'em  all. 
{Stopping  at  window  again  for  a  long  moment  of  silence) 

Oh,  lord,  what  a  mess!  Tomlinson's  company,  isn't  it?  Won- 
der where — ? 

Jack:    Guess  he  stopped  one — They  are  cut  up,  for  a  fact. 
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Must  be  quite  a  merry  little  hell  on  today. 
Ted:   Guess  so. 

Jack:    Wish  we  were  with  the  company. 
Ted:   Oh,  yes?    You're  full  of  bright  wishes  today]    Do  you 

ever  know  when  you're  well  off? 
Jack:   If  you  think  slaving  at  paper  work  for  Major  Ironsides 

and  Hard-boiled  Dick  is  being  well  off,  I  hope  you  stay 

here  till  Christmas! 
Ted:    Really  intelligent,  for  once  in  your  life!     I  wonder,  do 

you  suppose  anyone  has  ever  seen  them  smile? 
Jack:   No — everyone  would  have  heard  of  it. 
Ted:   But  with — Hullo,  who's  that?    Coming  up  the  street,  I 

mean. 
Jack:   Andy,  you  bat!    In  a  grand  temper,  too. 

(Sound  of  footsteps  in  the  corridor  beyond   the  center 

door.) 
Voice:   This  Colonel  Murray's  P.C.? 
Sentry  {invisible  in  corridor) :   Yes,  sir.    But  he's  out. 
Voice:   That's  all  right. 

{A  youngish  man,  wearing  captain  s  bars,  brushes  through 

the  door.    He  clutches  folded  papers  in  his  right  hand.    He 

is  half-way  to  the  desk  before  he  realizes  that  the  place  behind 

it  is  vacant.    Then,  in  a  fine  temper,  he  swings  on  the  younger 

officers?) 
Andy:   Where  in  hell's  the  major?    Of  all  the  times  to — 
Jack  {deliberately  stowing  away  his  silver  in  a  tunic  pocket)'. 

Down  at  canteen  with  Kate — discussing  the  good  effect  of 

her  dancing  on  the  morale. 
Ted:   Had  to  go  down  and  commend  her  efforts  in  person,  at 

once. 
Andy:    Tom  Bannerman?    Talking  to  a  woman?    Why,  the 

old  fossil  is  terrified  of  'em — can't  bear  'em! 
Jack:   I  know;  we've  noticed  it! — She's  been  here  a  week  and 

she's  got  red  hair,  so — {pauses).  Is  it  important?    He  did 

say — 
Andy:    Important?    Half  B  battery  blown  sky  high,  a  direct 

hit  on  A,  the  ammunition  about  gone  and  the  supply 

train  lost  somewhere  between  here  and  hell?    Important? 

When  I've  moved  the  company  twice  already,  and  now — 

{slaps  down  the  crumpled  white  sheaf  held  in  his  waving 

right  hand).    If  I've  any  more  of  these  damn  maps  to  cor- 
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rect,  I  '11  degenerate  into  a  draughtsman,  devil  pity  me. 
Ted:  Rotten  day,  eh? 
Andy:   It's  been — got  anything  to  eat? — hard- tack — goldfish? 

— anything? 
Jack:  Have  some  of  the  major's  chocolate.    Look  in  the  desk, 

Ted. — Queer  how  French  rats  go  for  Chocolate,  paper  an' 

all,  isn't  it? 
Andy:    Jack,  you  loonl     The  major'll  skin  you  alive,  one  of 

these  days,  if  you  don't  get  some  sense. 
Ted:   Then  he's  sure  to. — But,  how  come?    Did  you  lose  the 

kitchens? 
Andy:    Lost  everything,  from  my  temper  up  to  my  maps. 

Great  company  we  are!    Shells  in  the  mud  in  one  corner  of 

France,  guns  in  another,  rolling  kitchens  still  in  London, 

men  anywhere  in  France  but  here — And  the  joke  of  it  is, 

this  is  supposed  to  be  war!    Say,  are  you  going  to  send  for 

Bannerman  or  must  I? 
Jack  {leaning  at  the  window-frame):   Hold  your  horses,  Andy] 

He's  coming  now,  and  Kate's  with  him. 
Andy:  Kate? 
Ted:  Kate  Staley, — the  red-haired  dancer.    I  told  you  a  while 

ago.    She's  here  to  "cheer  up  the  boys".    Spends  half  her 

time  helping  Isabel  at  the  canteen. 

{Enter  Kate  and  Tom.) 
Kate:  And  thatofcoursesettlesitlAren'tyouassumingtoomuch? 
Tom:  Am  I?    Please,  I  thought  you  said — {breaks  off  as  Andy 

steps  forward,  catches  his  eye  with  a  salute.)    Oh,  Captain 

Anderson.   Is  something  wrong? 
Andy:  A  great  deal,  I'm  afraid,  sir.    There' ve  been  too  many 

hits  on  the  batteries  recently — as  fast  as  I  change,  the 

shells  find  us  again. 
Tom  :  I'm  sorry,  Kate.    Will  you  forgive  me  for  a  few  minutes? 

Just  step  in  here  a  moment,  please,  Anderson. 

{Kate  crosses  to  the  window  where  Jack  stands.     They  greet 

each  other  Inaudlbly;    her  gestures  are  gay,   his  attitude 

eager,  almost  worshipful.) 
Tom  :  Lieutenant  Cotman,  see  that  Miss  Staley  is  comfortable, 

and  entertain  her  for  a  few  moments,  I'll  be  back  as  soon 

as  possible,  Kate. 
Kate:  Hello  Ted!    We've  missed  you — lost  your  sweet  tooth 

so  soon? 
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(She  brushes  aside  the  bundles  on  the  desk,  missing  gestures 

of  protest  and  dismay  from  both  men,  then  settles  herself  in 

the  cleared  space.) 
Ted:  There's  so  much  chocolate  around!    Both  the  major  and 

Jack  have  large  supplies  these  days! 
Kate   (smiling  across  at  Jack):    I  think  he's  Scotch,   Jack! 

Can't  you  cure  him? 
Jack:   Good  Lord  I  don't  want  to!    If  he  hung — 
Ted  :  Someone  has  to  eat  it  for  him!    But  I  wish  you'd  sell  him 

cigarettes  for  a  change.    I  had  to  move  the  buttons  on  this 

tunic  today. 

(Jack  scowls  across  at  Ted,  while  Kate  laughs  up  at  him, 

leaning  back  across  the  desk,  balancing  on  her  braced  left 

hand.    Abruptly,  she  turns  her  head  away.) 
Kate  :   What  on  earth  do  you  keep  your  desk  so  cluttered  up 

for?    And  whose  is  it? 
Jack  (in  flat  tones):   It's  the  Major's. 
Ted  :  And  he'll  have  a  fit  when  he  sees  what  you've  done  to  his 

papers. 
Kate:   Papers?    All  his  old  bills  and  letters,  no  doubt.    Men 

love  to  play  at  being  busy. 
Ted  (mock  indignant) :  Bills?    Play?    When  I've  just  spent  the 

morning  on  those  maps  and  orders.     Why,  we've  got  all 

the  divisional  maps  there. 
Kate:    I'm  sorry,  really.    Honestly,  I  wasn't  trying  to  insult 

you,  poor,  over-worked  slaves. 
Ted:   Over- worked  is  right! 
Jack:   He's  a  bit  cranky  today.    We've  had  to  put  in  a  lot  of 

extra  work,   because  the  orders  were  all  changed,   this 

morning.    Fritz  blocked  the  old  ones  as  fast  as  we  started 

to  move. 
Ted:   Honest,  you'd  think  they  were  wizards.     They  always 

know  what  we're  going  to  do  before  we  do  ourselves!  Why — 

(Breaks  off  as  Tom  and  Andy  enter,  stage  left.     Both  men 

spring  to  attention.) 
Tom:   You  brought  the  new  maps,  did  you? 
Andy  :  Yes,  sir.    Left  them  on  your  desk. 

(Crosses  towards  desk  as  Kate  slips  to  her  feet.) 
Tom  :  Never  mind  now.   (Continuing  on  to  center  door.)  I'll  go 

on  down  to  Connors'  with  you.   There's  no  earthly  reason 

why  you  shouldn't  have  got  the  stuff  hours  ago. 
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Andy:   I  heard  the  roads  were — .  _t 

Tom:  Nonsense]  Everything's  been  coming  through  all  right. 
(At  door,  turns  abruptly,  coming  back  to  Kate,  now  standing 
by  the  desk.)  I'm  terribly  sorry,  Kate.  I'll  be  back  in  half 
an  hour  or  so.    Do  you  mind  very  much  waiting. 

Kate  {gently) :  So  uncourteousl  You  bring  me  all  the  way  up 
from  the  canteen,  interfere  with  my  practising,  break  off 
all  my  good  works — then  ignore  me  utterly.  Why,  you 
haven't  even  shown  me  around  yetl 

Tom  (in  worried  tones,  coming  quite  near) :  Kate,  darling,  you 
know  I  can't  help  it!    I  wouldn't  for  worlds — 

Kate:  Foolish!  My  dear,  you  know  I  understand,  always — 
Now  run  along.  I'll  just  satisfy  my  woman's  curiosity 
about  you  and  your  past  sins  while  I  wait. 

Tom:  You  make  me  nervous!  However,  I'll  be  back  soon 
enough  to  save  the  fragments  of  my  reputation. 

Lieutenant  (starting  towards  the  door) :  Cotman!  Get  hold  of 
Colonel  Murray  at  once,  and  ask  him  to  see  to  that 
Matthews  business  before  he  leaves. 

Ted  (doubtful) :   The  Matthews  business,  sir? 

Tom  (impatient) :  He'll  understand.  Tell  him  Anderson's  been 
here  too,  and  matters  are  in  bad  shape.  Telephone  at 
once. 

Ted:  Yes,  sir. 

(Tom  follows  Andy  through  center  door,  closing  it.  Kate 
and  Jack  cross  to  the  window.  She  sinks  down  on  the  bench, 
while  he  looks  over  her  head.  Ted  moves  to  the  desk,  picks  up 
the  phone  and  puts  the  receiver  to  his  ear.) 

Ted  (iiggling  hook  impatiently):  Hello! — Hello!  hello — Opera- 
tor!— Dead  from  the  neck  up — -Why  are  operators,  civil  or 
military,  always  the  dumbest  living  mortals? 
(Appealing  to  the  two  at  the  window.     They  pay  no  heed  at 
alt,  still  watching  the  traffic  outside.) 

Jack  (softly,  dropping  his  hand  on  her  shoulder):  Not  very 
pretty,  is  it? 

(She  starts  at  his  touch,  looks  around,  up  into  his  face,  then 
smiles  and  covers  his  hand  gently  with  her  own,  turns  back 
again.)  ^| 

Kate:  No.    Rather  awful.    I  wish  I ■  jjp 

Jack:  You  don't  belong  in  all  this  horror.  Why  did  you  come? 
It's  not  your  element.     You  need — — 
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Ted  (his  voice  drowning  out  the  low  tones  at  the  window) :  Hello  I 
— ■,  Hello  1 — Oh!  there  you  are!  Give  me  G.H.O.  at  once, 
please — What! — But  surely,  you  can — Oh!  Damnation! 
(Viciously  jamming  down  the  receiver,  and  putting  down  the 
phone  with  a  thump.) 

Jack:   What's  wrong? 

Ted  :  Same  old  thing,  line's  down — or  melted,  or  something,  as 
usual.  I've  never  yet  needed  to  use  the  thing  that  it 
didn't  go  bad.  (Strides  over  to  center  door,  jerks  it  open,  his 
voice  rising  to  a  bellow.)    Runner!!! 

Sentry's  Voice  (outside) :  They're  all  out,  sir.  The  major 
took  the  last  one. 

Jack:  Borrow  one  from  Connors.  He  always  has  one  around, 
I've  never  seen  them  at  work. 

Ted  (with  a  hesitant  look  at  the  couple  by  the  window) :  Un-huh. 
Just  my  luck!    Well,  so  long! 
(Goes  out  center  door,  leaving  it  open.) 

Jack  (laughing  contentedly) :  Poor  Ted.  (Drops  to  a  place  beside 
Kate  on  the  bench.)  I'm  glad  though.  It  gives  me  a  few 
minutes  alone  with  you. 

Kate  (sojtly,  turning  to  jace  him) :  You  make  it  sound  like 
something  very  precious,  Jack. 

Jack:  It  is,  Kate.  Dear  heart,  if  you  knew — ever  since  I  saw 
you  that  first  time,  on  my  last  leave,  I've  dreamed  of  you 
— the  lights,  the  music,  those  swift  feet  of  yours,  weaving 
magic  to  capture  my  eyes  and  heart — I've  loved  you  and 
wanted  you — 

Kate  (rising  swijtly) :  Jack,  you  mustn't  feel  that  way!    I — ■ 

Jack  (rising  too,  catching  her  hands,  and  drawing  herjorward): 
Kate — Darling — I  must!  I've  loved  you  so,  your  eyes, 
your  lovely,  wistful  mouth — Oh,  Kate — 
(Kisses  her  suddenly,  a  short  awkward  kiss  that  she  submits 
to  without  moving.  For  a  moment  they  stand,  staring  at  each 
other,  then  draw  back  slowly.) 

Jack  (still  dazed) :  Forgive  me,  Kate.    I'm  mad,  I  think. 

Kate  (gravely)'.  It  was  my  fault  too.  I  let  you.  (With  a 
sudden  catching  little  sob.)  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  you 
mustn't  idealize  me  so.  I  can  never —  (Turns  away.) 
Jack,  would  you  mind — I'd  like  to  be  alone  a  little — 'just 
go  on  down  to  the  canteen  and  wait  for  me? 

Jack:  Certainly,  darling.    How  soon  will  you — ? 
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Kate  :  I'll  join  you  and  Isabel  in  a  minute.  We'll  go  for  a  walk 
and  get  back  by  the  time  Ted  and  Major  Tom  are  here 
again. 

Jack:   All  right,  so  long,  dear. 

{Goes  out  center.  Kate  stands  with  face  turned  away  from 
the  audience  till  she  hears  the  door  latch,  then  turns  to  look 
after  Jack,  unexpectedly  revealing  a  perfectly  composed 
face,  with  lips  curved  in  an  amused  half  regretful  smile. 
There  is  a  suggestion  of  tension  in  her  rigidly  immobile  pose. 
After  an  appreciable  moment  of  stillness,  she  crosses  with 
purposeful  steps  to  the  desk,  seats  herself  behind  it  and  starts 
to  examine  the  pile  of  papers  with  which  it  is  littered,  here  and 
there  pausing  to  read  a  sheet  through.  Twice  she  removes  a 
large  folded  paper  and  drops  it  in  her  lap.  There  is  purpose, 
efficiency  and  alertness  in  her  actions.  Once  or  twice  she 
poises  as  though  to  spring  from  her  chair,  then  relaxes  again, 
returning  to  the  papers.  Coming  to  that  brought  by  Andy,  she 
spreads  out  the  map,  grows  so  absorbed  in  the  examination 
that  she  fails  to  hear  approaching  steps,  the  sentry's  halt.  As 
the  center  door  opens  sharply,  she  rises  in  haste,  her  right 
hand  gathering  the  sheets  in  her  lap,  sweeping  them  out  of 
sight  behind  her,  Tom  stands  in  the  doorway,  staring  at  her 
in  frozen  horror,  wordless.  After  a  moment,  he  closes  the 
door  slowly,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  her,  and  approaches 
the  desk.) 

Tom  {hoarsely):  Kate,  what — {voice  steadies).  What  are  you 
doing  with  that  map? 

Kate  {laughing  easily) :  Looking  at  it.    Is  that  a  sin? 

Tom  {angry  but  less  tense) :  You  know  it's  against  all  the  rules. 
Why  did  you? 

Kate:  Why — I  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  It  looked 
fascinating.  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  pry  into  your 
secretsl    Then  I  started  to  hunt  for  the  roads — 

Tom:  On  a  gun  placement  map]    And  why  roads? 

Kate:  Why,  Tom!  You  know  I'm  to  drive  an  ambulance 
pretty  soon.  This  entertainment  work  is  all  very  well, 
but  not  so  amusing  or  helpful. 

Tom  :  Never  mind  that,  Kate,  did  you — I  mean — Oh,  why  did 
you  do  it?    It  looks  so — 

{Suddenly  stops,  rigid,  then  springs  forward,  catching  her 
concealed  right  arm,  ripping  the  papers  from  her  grasp.    A 
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moment's  silence,  while  he  looks  at  them.  She  stands,  stiff 
and  white,  watching  him.  He  drops  the  papers,  turns  away 
from  her  with  a  groan  and  crosses  to  lean  his  bent  head 
against  the  window  frame.  Suddenly  Kate  straightens 
proudly,  a  quick,  hard  smile  that  tells  of  desperation  and 
daring  curving  her  lips.) 

Tom  {dully) :  Just  looking  at  those  maps  too,  I  suppose? 

Kate  {voice  level,  a  little  scornful) :  No — taking  them. 

Tom  (dubious,  yet  accusing) :   A  spy! 

Kate:  Certainly. 

Tom  (spinning  around  to  stare  at  her) :  You —  (Stops  as  she, 
advances,  stoops,  gathers  up  the  maps  and  starts  to  put  them 
in  her  uniform  pocket.)     What  are  you  doing? 

Kate:   Taking  them. 

Tom:   You're  mad!  Do  you  think  I'd  let  you?  Give  them  to  me! 

Kate  (buttoning  her  tunic  pocket):   Don't  get  so  excited,  Tom. 

Tom  (tensely):   Give  them  to  me — or  I'll  call  the  guard  1 

Kate  (head  up) :  Call  the  guard  I  (Scoffing.)  Do  come  to  my 
funeral,  Tom — It  will  be  so  nice. 

Tom  (harsh  and  desperate) :  You  little  fooll***I'm.  not  going  to 
have  you  shot!  Give  me  those  papers,  go  back  to  Paris, 
and  everything  will  be  safe. 

Kate  (laughing):   Sorry!    I'll  keep  the  papers,  and  stay  here. 

Tom:  Do  you  want  me  to  call  the  guard? 

Kate:   I've  already  told  you  to  go  ahead! 

Tom:  You're  crazy.  Kate,  darling,  I  can't  let  you — Give  me 
back  the  maps  or  I'll  have  to  take  them. 

Kate:  It's  no  use,  Tom.  Either  call  the  guard  and  have  me 
shot,  or  let  me  go  and  take  the  maps  with  me.  I  won't 
give  them  up! 

(Tom  springs  at  her,  Jailing  to  grasp  her  as  she  recoils 
swiftly.) 

Kate  (hands  stiffly  out  to  hold  him  off):  Tom!  Stop! — or  I'll 
call  the  guard! — do  you  want  to  see  me  shot — lying  bleed- 
ing— dead? 

Tom:  God,  no! 

(Kisses  her  extended  hands,  passionately ,  flings  them  roughly 
away,  to  bury  his  head  in  his  own.    Silence  a  moment.) 

Tom:  Kate,  please — Won't  you — -I've  got  to  have  those 
papers — they  can't  mean  as  much  to  you  as  they  mean  to 
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Kate:    They  mean  my  life  or  death.     Take  your  choice.     If 

you  want  them,  you  have  only  to  call  the  guard.     {Slowly 

approaching,  lays  her  hands  on  his  bent  shoulders,  speaks 

gently.)     Tom,  my  dear!     I  wish  we — 
Tom  {turns  eagerly,  catches  at  her  hands  again) :    Kate,  you'll 

give  them — 
Kate  {gently,  retreating) :  I  can't,  I  wish  I  could. 
Tom:    It's  so  easy,  Kate — Besides,  you  can't  keep  them — I 

won't  let  you — You  don't  know  what  you're  doing. 
Kate:   I  know,  Tom — Good-bye. 

{Goes  toward  door.) 
Tom  {starting  after  her) :  Kate,  you  can't  go.    I  must  have  those 

maps.    By  God,  if  you  don't  give  them  to  me — 
Kate:  YES? 

{Tom  stops,  helpless.     Ted  Cotman  enters  through  center  door, 

stops  disappointed  as  he  sees  Tom,  snaps  out  a  salute.     The 

other  two  stare  at  him  dazed.) 
Ted:  The  wires  were  down,  sir,  and  all  our  runners  out.    I  had 

to  hunt  around  for  one.     {Pause.)     Sorry,  sir. 
Tom    {starting   slightly):     Oh! — All    right,    Lieutenant! — You 

won't  be  needed  for  the  next  half  hour. 
Ted:    Very  good,  sir. 

{Stands,  uncertain.) 
Kate:   I'll  have  to  go— I  promised  to  join  Jack  and  Isabel  at 

the  canteen.     {Pause.     Stands  motionless,  watching  Tom, 

who  also  remains  rigid.)     Come  with  me,  Ted. 
Ted:  Right  you  are,  Kate! 

{Kate  crosses  to  center  door;   goes  out.     Ted  follows.     The 

door  closes  behind  them.     Tom  starts,  moves  quickly  after 

them,  stops,  hands  falling  helpless  to  his  sides.) 
Tom:   Kate! — {very  low.)    God  help  me! 

{Curtain) 
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Sonnet 

Bertha  Faust,  '31 
The  first  day  of  November — with  a  breeze 
As  soft  as  spring's,  a  fragrance  more  intense 
Than  April's,  and  as  thrilling  to  the  sense 
With  mists  half-fading  to  transparencies 
And  warm  dim  sunlight  coaxing  out  the  bees 
Still  sleepy  with  the  cold;   and  where  some  fence 

Or  wall  preserved  them  from  the  violence 
Of  the  last  frost,  late  asters  by  degrees 

Spread  out  their  crumpled  petals,  breathe  again. 

Alas,  dear  summer,  such  a  kind  farewell! 
Rather  depart  in  wind  and  damp  and  rain — - 
Rather  in  anger  leave  us  than  remain 
So  sweetly  for  so  short  a  space,  excel 
Our  hopes;   then  leave  us  inconsolable. 
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The  Next  Morning 

Cecil  Darlington,  '31 

,ORRY  I  can't  stay  for  the  game;  I'll  be  at  the  field  to- 
morrow though.  I  said  I'd  go  home  with  Dad  today, 
And  what's  more,  that's  the  truth. " 
Ella  ran  down  the  steps  and  up  the  street  without  looking 
back.  She  wished  she  hadn't  said  that  last  thing,  but  she 
could  hear  them  all  whispering:  "Wants  to  walk  home  with 
Papa,  the  dumbbell.  She  doesn't  like  to  play  hockey  is  the 
point,  and  s^he  can't  anyway. "  It  was  all  true  of  course,  except 
that  she  was  a  dumbbell  to  walk  home  with  Dad.  That  wasn't 
true.  They  just  didn't  understand,  that  was  all:  Ella  was 
always  full  of  charity  and  forgiveness  when  she  was  well  out  of 
the  school  grounds. 

"Hi,  Dad!" 

"Hello."  He  had  been  waiting  on  the  street  corner  and 
they  set  off  together,  for  the  mile  walk  home. 

"Dad,  I  had  the  most  awful  fight  with  Miss  Graham." 

"What  about?" 

"You." 

"Oh!"  Dad  was  laughing  very  hard. 

"She  said  you  were  nothing  but  a  puttering  dilletante.  I 
think  that  was  it.  She  was  telling  Miss  Peters — the  new  one, 
you  know — that  our  house  is  called  Painter's  Arboretum,  be- 
cause you  grow  box  trees  and  evergreens,  and  never  get  any- 
where in  the  world  at  all." 

"Did  she  say  all  this  in  front  of  you?"  asked  her  father 
seriously. 

"No,  of  course  not,  silly,  but  you  see  I  happened  to  be  out 
in  the  hall — I'd  been  kicked  out  of  French  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
and  I  couldn't  help  hearing.  But  I  went  right  in  and  told  Miss 
Graham  and  Miss  Peters,  both,  where  to  get  off." 

"How  did  you  do  that?" 

"I  said  you  were  really  a  stockbroker  and  very  rich,  only 
you  didn't  want  people  to  know  it  because  you  weren't  proud." 

"That  was  a  whopper." 

"I  also  said  you  wrote  Greek  verses.    And  that's  true." 
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"True,  but  hardly  creditable.  At  least,  it  isn't  getting  on 
in  the  world.    What  happened  next?" 

"Miss  Peters  kind  of  laughed  and  Miss  Graham  said 
I  ought  to  know  enough  not  to  eavesdrop  at  my  age.  So  I  went 
away;   but  I  think  I  won." 

"I  think  you  did  too, "  said  Dad.  "And  thanks.  I'll  be  an 
object  of  suspicion  for  years,  just  when  I  thought  Greenville 
had  managed  to  forget  me." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact, "  said  Ella  thoughtfully,  "I  guess  I'm 
not  much  good  in  a  crisis. " 

"You  must  be,  Ellie,  since  you  create  them." 

"I  never  want  to.     I  like  peace." 

She  wondered  why  Dad  went  off  into  gales  of  laughter,  but 
she  waited  patiently  for  him  to  finish. 

"You  see,  I  get  kind  of  scared,  and  then  I  do  the  opposite  of 
what  I  intend  to.  I  always  try  to  keep  quiet,  and  then  I'm 
sure  to  say  something  perfectly  awful. " 

"Try  reversing  it.  Think  hard  about  all  the  breaks  you 
could  make,  and  see  if  you  don't  turn  out  as  meek  as 
any  lamb. " 

"I'll  try." 

They  turned  off  sharply  into  the  back  road.  Ella  almost 
had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  her  father.  She  tried  to  make  as 
loud  a  noise  as  she  could  in  the  thick  carpet  of  dead  leaves. 
They  smelled  good,  and  a  fine  dust  rose  from  them  all  around 
her.  She  wanted  to  sing,  but  found  she  was  too  much  out  of 
breath.    She  only  succeeded  in  making  a  silly  little  squeak. 

"What?"  said  her  father. 

"Oh,  Dad",  Ella  was  very  serious  now,  "did  you  ask 
Mother  about  the  dance?" 

"I'm  afraid,  Ella,  I'll  have  to  confess  that  my  forte  is 
peace  too.  Only  I  get  it  a  different  way.  I  honestly  did  mean 
to  do  something  for  you,  kid,  but  I  just  couldn't  get  up  the 
energy  to  raise  a  row.  It's  not  in  me.  Now  if  Miss  Graham 
had  said  I  was  a  'weak  man,  a  horribly  weak  man',  I'd  have 
felt  the  blow  as  well  as  acknowledging  its  truth. " 

"Don't  be  silly,  Dad.  Never  mind.  Only  I  hate  being 
treated  like  ten  years  old,  as  though  Patty  and  I  were  twins. 
It  isn't  fair." 

"And  how  old  are  you,  Miss  Painter,  or  mayn't  one  ask?" 

"Kids  lots  younger  than  fifteen  go  to  these  dances,  so  why 
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can't  I?    Only  I'd  never  have  the  right  clothes  anyway." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  your  clothes?" 

"They're  for  aged  ten,  that's  all.  And  always  will  be,  I  bet. " 

"Ella,  I  didn't  know  you  felt  that  way  about  it,  though 
of  course  I've  noticed    ..." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  really.  I  guess  I'm  trying  to  have 
peace  in  my  usual  way.       Forget  it,  Dad." 

They  were  turning  up  the  lane;  Peter,  waiting  inside  the 
gate  for  them,  wagged  his  tail,  and  growled  a  little,  for  fun. 
Ella  thought  the  house  looked  even  older  than  usual.  The 
long  roof  tree  sagged  wearily,  and  the  grey  walls  were  the  color 
of  misty  rain.  Ella  liked  it  that  way,  though  Mother  always 
said  she  "couldn't  imagine  a  more  God-forsaken  hole."  Ella 
even  liked  the  dishtowels  Bertha  had  hung  out  on  the  hedge 
by  the  front  door,  "as  though  the  back  door  wasn't  almost  as 
near."  That  must  mean  Mother  was  out  for  the  afternoon, 
and  Ella  would  have  the  living  room  to  herself. 

"Will  you  come  to  tea,  Dad?" 

"Charmed.     What  is  the  hour?" 

"Right  now,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it." 

It  was  fun  having  tea  this  way.  They  both  felt  as  though 
they  were  strangers,  meeting  for  the  first  time,  on  a  delight- 
fully formal  basis.  By  the  second  cup,  however,  the  strange- 
ness had  almost  all  worn  off.  The  hole  in  the  hearthrug  had 
become  a  familiar  thing  again,  a  defect  to  be  admitted  without 
shame,  to  be  loved  even,  along  with  the  rather  rickety  arm- 
chairs from  Dad's  old  farm — the  farm  he  lived  in  when  he  was 
a  boy — and  the  heavy  old-fashioned  lace  curtains  at  the  long 
windows.  They  both  drew  closer  to  the  fire.  Its  warmth  gave 
them  a  feeling  of  security  as  well  as  comfort. 

"You  know,  Dad,  I'm  sometimes  rather  ashamed  of  my- 
self, really.  I  know  I  shouldn't  talk  so  much,  and  say  the 
things  I  do;  but  I  think  it's  not  me  that  does  it,  it's  me  in 
my  present  position." 

"What's  that?" 

"I  might  as  well  be  in  romper  suits,  you  know.  And  I 
wouldn't  mind  it  so  much — I  mean,  I  could  stand  it,  honestly 
I  could— if  I  thought  it  would  ever  end." 

"So  it's  that  bad." 

"Just  that  I  can't  help  acting  up  to  it.  Like  a  trained 
dog." 
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Dad  was  silent  for  a  long  minute.  Ella  poked  the  fire  im- 
patiently. She  was  sorry  she  had  spoken,  but  then,  it  was 
always  that  way.  When  her  father  answered,  he  seemed  to  be 
thinking  aloud: 

"  'The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  our- 
selves that  we  are  underlings'."  You  and  I  are  alike  in  that, 
Ellie,  though  rather  differently.  You  fight,  but  you  always  lose. 
I,  being  older,  no  longer  fight. " 

Ella  was  not  sure  she  understood,  so  she  kept  quiet.  It  was 
as  though  they  were  both  in  a  dream.  Out  in  the  hall  the  big 
clock  was  ticking  faintly.  The  only  other  sound  was  the  soft 
thud  of  the  coals  as  they  fell  down  onto  the  hearth.  The  fire 
was  very  low,  but  it  hardly  seemed  worth  the  effort  to  build  it 
up  again.  So  they  both  sat  still.  Ella  would  not  have  been 
surprised  at  any  strange  happening  just  then.  Yet  she  jumped 
when  the  hall  door  opened,  though  of  course  it  was  only  Mother 
coming  home. 

"Oh,  Edward.    Are  you  there?" 

Ella  hastily  brushed  the  ashes  into  the  fireplace,  and  set  the 
chairs  neatly  in  their  usual  places.  Then  she  noticed  her 
father's  face.    He  looked  very  tired  she  thought. 

"What's  the  matter,  Daddie?" 

"Nothing.    I  wish  you  wouldn't  always  ask  me  that,  Ella. " 

Ella  felt  hurt.  It  was  true  she  had  asked  the  question  often, 
but  then,  she  meant  to  be  sympathetic.  When  Mother  came 
in,  Ella  was  carrying  out  the  tea  things.  Dad  leaned  against 
the  mantlepiece,  filling  his  pipe  rather  nervously. 

Ella  had  never  been  awake  so  late  before.  She  was  sure 
of  that :  one  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  three  .  .  .  four  .  .  .  yes, 
twelve  o'clock.  The  room  was  not  quite  dark  enough  for 
things  to  be  comfortably  invisible;  the  vague  outlines  of 
chairs  and  bureau,  romantic  at  bedtime,  now  seemed  mysteri- 
ous, strangely  menacing.  The  curtains  rustled  once,  deepening 
the  silence.  Ella  realized  that  she  was  lying  quite  rigid  and 
stiff.  "Silly,"  she  said,  relaxing  carefully,  "you're  too  big  to 
be  afraid  of  a  dark  room.  She  looked  hopefully  across  at  the 
other  bed,  but  Patty  was  still  and  breathing  slowly.  "At 
fifteen",  reflected  Ella,  "you  don't  wake  your  kid  sister  just 
because  it's  after  twelve  o'clock.  She  thought  the  last  words 
impressively,  then  repeated  them :  "long  after  twelve  o'clock. " 
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She  glanced  sideways  at  the  closet  door,  closed  her  eyes  and 
yawned.  No,  there  was  no  use  pretending — she  glanced 
again — there  was  absolutely  no  use  pretending  that  there  was 
nothing  in  front  of  that  door.  She  tried  to  make  herself  look 
hard  at  it,  but  her  glance  sidled  up  each  time  till  the  dark  shape 
loomed  indistinctly,  then,  before  it  could  take  recognizable 
form,  her  eyes  turned  away  quickly,  quite  by  themselves.  "I 
want  to  scream;  why  can't  I  scream?"  she  asked  herself. 
Patty  always  screamed,  but  then,  that  was  different.  She 
tried  to  surprise  herself,  to  look  suddenly  in  the  right  direction, 
but  she  could  not  do  it.  Perhaps  the  Cautious  Approach  would 
be  better.  (Ella  was  experienced  in  methods;  she  had  them 
catalogued,  in  her  mind,  in  a  neat  row  with  capitals.)  You 
began  by  the  window.  First  the  desk,  with  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  papers,  horrible  pale  ghosts  of  French  and  Algebra, 
which  brought  you  back  to  real  life  sometimes.  Not  tonight 
though.  Then  the  doll's  house  that  Mother  couldn't  be  made 
to  take  away  to  Patty's  play  room.  "I  don't  want  my  little 
girl  to  grow  up. "  Ella  writhed,  remembering  her  blushes  when 
the  other  girls  came  to  lunch  and  saw  it.  They  hadn't  said 
anything.  They  just  snickered.  Then  two  chairs  of  course,  and 
the  waste  basket,  and  "Carpaccio's  Little  Angel,  darling"  up 
above  the  bureau.  Ella  always  thought  of  it  that  way.  She 
could  remember  Mother  saying,  a  long  time  ago,  "That's 
Carpaccio's  Little  Angel,  darling.  It  ought  to  help  you  to  be 
a  good  little  girl."  She  had  hated  it  ever  since,  and  she  found 
it  now,  as  always,  an  impassible  barrier.  She  could  not  possibly 
look  beyond  it  at  the  place  where  the  closet  door  ought  to  be. 
She  said  to  herself,  very  firmly,  "No,  I  can't  possibly  get  be- 
yond it," — and  looked  suddenly  at  the  door,  for  the  Thing 
had  moved,  stirred  a  little,  vaguely,  by  the  air  from  the  win- 
dow. "Of  course, "  said  Ella  bitterly,  "of  course.  It's  nothing 
but  my  wrapper."  But  she  couldn't  help  noticing  that  her 
knees  felt  weak  and  shaky.  She  was  glad  she  didn't  have  to 
stand  up. 

It  struck  quarter  past  twelve.  "Funny  Mother  isn't  home. 
I  wonder  if  Dad's  waiting  up  for  her."  There  was  no  light 
under  the  door,  so  he  probably  wasn't.  Ella  did  not  find  this 
idea  consoling.  "I  must  steady  myself,"  she  thought,  in  the 
words  of  her  latest  library  book,  "and  prepare  for  the  worst." 
The  hero  had  taken  a  glass  of  whisky  in  preparation.     Ella 
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could  not  do  that,  but  she  had  her  own  method,  as  always. 
She  strained  her  eyes  toward  a  dark  blotch  on  the  opposite 
wall.  She  could  not  see  the  frame  but  she  knew  exactly  where 
to  look,  she  could  imagine  the  pink  and  blue  flowers  in  the 
border.  She  could  even  see  the  moth  hole  in  the  middle  of 
Grandmother's  name,  ''terribly  mistreated,  but  really  a  very 
old  piece,"  Mother  always  said  to  visitors.  It  was  Dad  who 
had  given  it  to  Ella  for  her  own.  "Thank  your  stars  you  kids 
don't  have  to  do  them  now,  but  maybe  you'll  like  to  look  at  it 
sometimes."  The  verses,  meticulously  embroidered  with 
Grandma's  pale  yellow  silk,  had  been  Ella's  defense  in  the 
night  for  a  long  time.  They  were  much  better  than  counting 
sheep;  you  could  say  them  over  and  over  without  feeling 
silly, — but  they  didn't  mean  anything  so  they  couldn't  keep 
you  awake.  She  saw  them  now,  in  fiery  letters,  dancing  un- 
certainly behind  her  tightly  closed  eyelids: 

"Oh,  while  I  breathe  this  fleeting  air 

May  I  for  endless  life  prepare, 

To  love  divine  continue  chaste, 

All  its  sweet  effluence  taste, 

Till  at  the  source,  when,  going  hence, 

I  drink  my  Joy  Emmense." 

The  last  part  always  made  her  remember  the  first  time,  years 
ago,  when  Mother  had  brought  some  friends  up  to  her  room  to 
see  it.  She  could  remember  how  pretty  Mother  had  looked, 
much  prettier  than  the  people  with  her,  perhaps  because  she 
had  just  washed  her  hair.  The  guests,  whoever  they  were, — 
Ella  never  knew  the  names  of  Mother's  guests,  even  now — had 
cooed  admiration.  "It's  Ella's  you  know,"  Mother  had  said, 
"but  she  isn't  old  enough  to  appreciate  it  yet,  of  course." 
Ella  had  broken  right  in.  "Yes  I  am,"  she  had  said, 
"Grandma  could  sew  all  right,  but  she  couldn't  spell  'im- 
mense'." She  could  hear  Mother's  laughter,  ringing  louder 
than  the  rest.  One  of  the  guests  had  whispered,  "astonishingly 
bright,"  and  they  had  all  fluttered  off  down  stairs;  but  Ella 
was  sorry  still,  sometimes,  that  she  had  insulted  her  beloved 
sampler. 

She  felt  old  tonight,  thinking  of  things  that  had  happened 
to  her  years  ago.     She  was  no  longer  afraid  of  the  dark,  once 
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she  had  started  on  this  track.  Working  back  in  her  mind,  she 
was  surprised  at  the  strange,  unimportant  events  that  had 
stuck  there.  This  reminiscence  was  a  habit,  with  exact  rules, 
like  everything  Ella  did.  It  always  started  with  the  time  she 
fell  off  a  horse,  last  summer,  and  ended,  inexplicably,  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  Pamela's  house  in  New  Haven.  Ella  knew 
she  must  have  been  very  young,  for  she  had  left  New  Haven 
the  fall  she  was  seven.  But  she  could  still  hear  Pamela's  voice 
saying:  "Ellie,  do  you  like  your  mother  or  father  best?" 
"Father",  said  Ella  promptly;  but  she  cringed  under  Pamela's 
shocked  gaze.  "You  shouldn't  say  that,"  Pamela  had  told 
her,  "you  should  say,  'I  love  them  just  alike,  but  I  love  Jesus 
better/"  "All  right,"  Ella  had  said  obediently,  but  she  had 
felt  miserable  for  a  long  time  after.  It  seemed  to  her  now  that 
she  had  been  right,  though  she  would  never  be  able  to  get  over 
a  guilty  feeling.  "I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  live  with  Mother," 
she  thought.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  had  said  such  a 
thing,  even  to  herself,  so  she  felt  she  must  be  blushing.  It 
brought  her  back  now,  by  way  of  Daddie,  to  the  sampler.  She 
repeated  the  verses  and  felt  reassured  and  a  little  bit  sleepy. 
"Immense  .  .  .  emmense  .  .  .  emmense  .  .  .  im- 
mense   ..."  she  thought,  and  fell  asleep. 

She  woke  suddenly,   hearing  the  front  door  open.     She 
did  not  know  what  time  it  was,  but  that  must  be  Mother  com- 
ing home,    Funny,  Dad  was  with  her.    They  certainly  hadn't 
gone  out  together.    Dad's  voice,  when  they  came  into  the  hall, 
sounded  tired,  as  if  he  had  been  talking  for  a  long  time. 
"We've  got  to  have  it  out  now  or  never, "  he  was  saying. 
"Well,  come  upstairs  then."     Mother  sounded  tired  too. 
"It's  more  comfortable  in  the  study." 
"What  about  the  children?" 
"Patty's  a  baby,  and  Ella  sleeps  like  a  log." 
Ella  felt  angry,  insulted.     Just  the  same,  she  wished  she 
were  asleep.  The  steps  came  nearer.    She  wanted  to  call  out, 
"Mother,  I'm  not  asleep,"  but  she  couldn't.    She  heard  Dad 
sit  down  heavily  in  the  big  chair  by  the  fireplace.    Mother  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.    Dad  spoke  first. 

"I  didn't  want  to  know  it.    I  didn't  want  to  be  sure." 
"Why  did  you  follow  me  tonight  then — if  not  to  be  sure?" 
"Well,  I  couldn't  let  things  go  on  forever  could  I?" 
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"Why  not?" 

Ella  could  imagine  Mother  shrugging  her  shoulders  slightly, 
as  she  always  did. 

"Oh  God,  Amy]  Can't  you  ever  be  reasonable?  Can't  you 
ever  think  of  the  kids?" 

"I  do;  that's  why  I  wanted  it  to  go  on  this  way;  that's 
why  I'm  not  leaving  now.  You  needn't  think  it's  because  I'm 
afraid  of  the  old  cats,  or  because  I  want  the  protection  of  your 
respectability. " 

"If  you're  thinking  only  of  the  kids,  in  staying,  you  can  go 
at  once.  Fight  for  them  in  court  if  you  want  to.  I  can  stand 
it.  But  at  least  admit  the  truth:  you've  fought  with  him,  and 
you  want  me  to  sacrifice  myself  by  taking  you  back,  while 
you  get  all  the  credit  for  altruism.    I  won't  do  it." 

"What  about  the  truth  from  you  then?  You  don't  want 
me  to  go  and  you  know  it." 

"I  want  to  do  what's  best  for  the  children." 

"You're  hedging  again.  You  don't  want  me  to  go, — do 
you?"  Ella  could  hear  her  mother  crying.  .  .  "Do  you  .  .  .Ed?" 

"You  mean,  you  don't  want  to  go,  and  I'd  better  not  want 
you  to.  But  I  do.  This  is  one  time  in  my  life  when  I'm  going 
to  make  up  my  mind.    You're  hurting  Ella  too  much." 

"Does  he  know  I'm  awake?"  thought  Ella.  She  sat  up  in 
bed  and  started  to  call,  "Daddie",  but  her  mother's  voice 
stopped  her.     It  was  not  tearful  now. 

"What  do  you  mean?  I  love  her,  I  tell  you,  and  I'm  not  a 
fiend." 

"Of  course  you  love  her — as  your  possession." 

"And  just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"You  won't  let  her  grow  up.  You're  ready  to  be  jealous  of 
your  own  daughter. " 

"And  you'd  like  her  to  turn  grey  and  have  one  foot  in  the 
grave  at  fifteen." 

"Perhaps.  But  if  that's  so,  she'll  have  to  choose  one  of  us 
soon,  and  that  will  make  it  impossible  to  stay  together.  You 
know  it  will." 

Mother's  laugh  was  a  little  louder  and  shriller  than  usual. 

"You  want  to  get  me  out  of  the  way  before  it's  time  to 
choose — don't  you?  Well,  I  won't  go,  and  you  won't  make  me. 
You  can't  because  you  don't  really  want  me  to — you  don't, 
really. " 
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It  was  Dad  who  was  walking  up  and  down  now.  For 
several  minutes  Ella  heard  nothing  but  his  slow  walk.  She 
found  herself  counting  it :  six  steps  to  the  bookcase,  six  back  to 
the  door,  six  to  the  bookcase  again.  There  was  one  board, 
about  halfway  between  the  door  and  bookcase  which  squeaked 
unbearably  everytime  he  stepped  on  it.    Suddenly  he  stopped. 

"You  win,"  he  said,  "as  always.  You  know  I  can't  resist 
you,  though  God  knows  I'd  like  to. " 

"You  mean,  you  want  me  to  stay?" 

"No,  something  very  different;  I  mean,  you  can  stay.  I 
know  you're  tired  of  him,  oryou  wouldn't  be  coming  back  to  me, 
but  if  there's  ever  anyone  else — listen  a  minute — if  there's 
ever  anyone  else,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  let  me  hear  about  it. 
And  one  last  thing;  I  suppose  you've  been  fairly  cautious, 
but  if  Ella  ever  knows  this,  that's  the  end.  If  there  isn't 
complete  secrecy,  there  will  have  to  be  complete  openness." 

"She  won't  ever  know  any  more  of  it  than  she  does  now, 
and  she's  very  unobservant,  you  know.  But  Edward,  there's 
one  thing  we've  got  to  do.  We've  got  to  get  out  of  here. 
You've  got  to  take  me  away  from  this  hole.  It's  all  right  for 
you  with  your  gardening  and  your  books,  but  what  about  me? 
I  have  to  do  something.  I  can't  sit  still  all  day.  I  was  going 
mad.     That's  way   .    .    .    Oh,  my  God,  do  something!" 

"All  right,  Amy.  Anything,  anything.  But  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't  get  so  wrought  up." 

"Edward."  Mother  was  crying  again.  For  some  reason, 
Ella  did  not  feel  sorry,  nor  even  greatly  shocked.  She  could 
only  hear  an  occasional  word  now:  "sorry  .  .  .  never," 
until  suddenly  her  father's  voice  rang  out  loudly.  He  sounded 
relieved. 

"Peter,  old  boy,  where  are  you  going?" 

Ella  heard  the  door  pushed  open,  then  the  tapping  of 
the  dog's  claws  on  the  floor.  A  wet  muzzle  touched  her  chin. 
She  pushed  him  away  softly. 

"Oh,  he'll  wake  the  babies. "  Mother  sounded  relieved  too. 
"I'll  bring  him  out." 

Ella  gave  a  quick  look  at  the  other  bed,  where  Patty  was 
lying  fast  asleep.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  for  she  heard 
Mother  crossing  the  study.  She  lay  quite  still,  but  she  could 
feel  her  cheeks  growing  red,  and  it  seemed  as  though  her  heart 
was  beating  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  room. 
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Ella  spent  much  longer  in  dressing  than  usual.  With  day- 
light she  was  always  sensible,  "stolid"  her  mother  said,  who 
would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  of  her  night  adventures. 
The  imaginary  fears  and  excitements  always  ceased  to  exist 
entirely,  but  the  real  events  of  the  night  left  her  meditative,  if 
not  exactly  worried.  It  all  seemed  so  far  away.  "Maybe  I 
dreamed  it."  That  had  not  occurred  to  her  before.  She  stopped 
brushing  her  hair  to  consider  it.  No,  she  could  not  be  sure. 
"But  I  soon  will  be,"  she  thought,  breathing  in  the  smell  of 
bacon  cooking  in  the  kitchen  below.  That  and  the  sound  of  the 
dishes  clattering  as  Bertha  set  the  table,  were  very  reassuring. 
Surely  strange  and  frightening  things  could  not  happen  in  every- 
day surroundings.  "But  they  have  happened."  She  tied  her 
shoelacing  fiercely.     "Or  have  they?" 

It  was  a  marvelous  day  out,  good  for  the  hockey  game. 
But  Ella  did  not  feel  much  like  hockey.  She  felt  like  sitting 
under  one  of  the  big  maples  down  in  the  pasture,  and  being 
lazy,  and  not  being  bothered  at  all,  by  anyone.  But  no  hope. 
School  always  got  you  on  a  day  like  this.  The  thought  of 
school  usually  made  Ella  feel  like  doing  something  very  de- 
cisive and  superior,  something  the  exact  opposite  of  cowering; 
she  couldn't  think  of  the  word.  And  it  wasn't  always  at  school 
that  she  felt  that  way.  If  she  could  do  it  anywhere — now. 
That  didn't  go  very  well  with  a  lazy  life  in  the  pasture.  And 
you  had  to  choose  in  the  end.  You  couldn't  get  away  from 
that.  Ella  knew  which  side  she  had  chosen  so  far,  but  today 
she  felt  discouraged.  "Other  people  hold  all  the  cards,"  she 
thought,  "so  what's  the  use."  In  the  future,  of  course,  in  the 
very  dim  future,  it  would  no  longer  be  that  way.  When  you 
grew  up  you  were  free.  But  not  now.  And  if  there  were  a 
chance  to  decide  things  now,  what  would  she  do  about  it? 
What  could  she  do  about  it?  "I'm  no  good  in  a  crisis", 
thought  Ella,  and  leaning  on  the  windowsill,  she  looked  out 
across  the  back  yard  and  the  pasture,  realizing  for  the  first 
time  consciously,  how  much  she  was  attached  to  everything  at 
the  Arboretum.  All  her  life,  as  long  as  she  could  remember 
that  is,  she  had  taken  it  for  granted .  Now,  she  wondered  how 
much  longer  she  would  have  it.  Something  was  bound  to 
happen,  after  all,  if  not  now,  later.  "Then  why  fight,  ever?" 
thought  Ella.  She  remembered  her  father's  remark  yesterday 
about   Brutus.      "But   I   will   do   something,    I   will!"      She 
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watched  Peter  crossing  the  yard,  crawling  under  the  fence, 
nosing  this  way  and  that  for  the  lost  scent  of  a  rabbit.  She 
felt  a  great  love  for  Peter,  wishing  he  were  near  enough  for  her 
to  rub  his  head  and  smooth  the  long  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
neck. 

"Ella!  Breakfast.  Do  hurry  up/'  And  she  realized  that 
the  moment  could  no  longer  be  put  off.  She  ran  her  fingers 
through  her  hair,  as  she  had  often  seen  Mother  do,  and  hurried 
down  stairs.  "I  will  do  it,"  she  kept  muttering  to  herself,  "I 
will  do  it,  I  will." 

Breakfast  was  never  a  cheerful  occasion  at  the  Arboretum. 
Today  it  was  worse  than  ever.  At  first  everyone  except  Patty 
talked  all  the  time,  with  an  effort  at  cheerfulness  that  was 
worse  than  gloom.  Patty  seemed  uneasy.  Frowning,  she 
buttered  a  piece  of  toast  very  slowly.  When  she  had  finished, 
and  taken  a  bite,  she  said: 

"What's  the  matter  with  everybody  today,  Mother?" 

"Nothing,  silly,"  Ella  found  herself  saying,  before  her 
mother  could  answer.  "Why  should  there  be  anything  the 
matter?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  I  just  wondered,"  muttered  Patty. 
"Mother,  may  I  have  some  more  cocoa?" 

Ella  noticed  Dad  looking  at  her  rather  hard,  but  she  said 
nothing  more.  She  fixed  her  eyes,  nervously,  on  Mothers' 
peach  colored  silk  sleeve.  The  cuff  was  perilously  near  her 
coffee  cup,  as  she  reached  across  it  to  pour  Patty  some  cocoa. 
"I  wish  it  would  go  in  just  this  once,"  thought  Ella,  but  it 
didn't. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "When  will  I  be  old 
enough  to  come  to  breakfast  in  my  wrapper?" 

"Ellie,  what  a  silly  question.  Children  don't  wear 
wrappers  to  breakfast.     Anyway,  this  is  a  negligee,  darling." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  take  everything  so  seriously, 
Mother, "  said  Ella,  crossly.  It  really  wasn't  that  of  course. 
She  thought,  "I  wish  she  wouldn't  call  me  'darling'  if  she's 
going  to  say  it  that  way." 

"  If  we're  not  in  a  good  temper,  Ellie,  we  ought  to  be  quiet," 
said  Mother.  "By  the  way,  Edward,  I  was  looking  up  apart- 
ments in  the  paper  before  breakfast,  and  there's  a  sweet  one, 
five  rooms,  that's  just  the  right  size,  down  on  Cherry  street." 

"What  do  you  want  apartments  for?" 
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"Ella,  please  don't  interrupt.     It's  very  annoying." 

"I  don't  care.  I  think  I'm  old  enough  to  be  heard  as  well  as 
>> 
seen. 

".Ella!" 

Ella  knew  she  was  getting  red;  she  felt  as  though  thou- 
sands of  needles  were  pricking  her.  Choking,  she  clenched  her 
fists  and  tried  not  to  cry.  That  would  be  too  much;  that 
would  make  a  fool  of  her.  She  shut  her  mouth  tight  and  drew 
in  her  breath.  For  the  moment  the  danger  was  over.  And 
now  she  was  in  for  it  she  must  swim  or  sink. 

"I've  wanted  to  be  heard  for  a  long  time,  and  I  guess  now's 
as  good  a  chance  as  I'll  get." 

"Well?"  Mother's  voice  was  very  cold. 

"I  want  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up."    How  silly  it  sounded  1 

"This  is  not  the  way  to  grow  up,  Ella." 

Ella  choked  again. 

"You're  not  even  trying  to  understand  me.  I  want  to  dress 
like  everybody  else,  and  go  to  school  dances,  and  .  .  .  and 
be  myself!" 

"Edward,  can  you  make  any  sense  out  of  this?  I'm  sure 
I  can't.  You  must  be  tired )  darling.  Maybe  you'd  better  not 
go  to  school." 

"I  am  tired.  Maybe  I  stayed  awake  too  late  last  night." 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  Ella  felt  that  it  could  not  have  been 
her  own  voice  that  had  said  it  at  last.  Her  voice  was  never  so 
harsh  and  flat.    Could  it  be  Mother's  voice  that  answered? 

"Ella,  what  do  you  mean?"  Ella  felt  that  she  really  was 
going  to  cry.  A  first  tear  slipped  down  her  cheek.  She  had 
not  expected  this:  no  glorious  fight,  no  triumphant  self-asser- 
tion, only  a  dead,  depressed  feeling,  and  a  horrible  lump  in  her 
throat.  "And  yet  I'm  right.  I'm  certainly  right."  She 
looked  at  Patty,  who  had  set  down  her  cup  of  cocoa,  and  was 
staring  around  the  table,  bewildered. 

"You  must  be  sick,  Ella.  Go  and  lie  down.  Do."  Mother's 
voice  was  gentle,  and  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  distance. 
"If  you'll  just  He  down  quietly  now,  I'll  do  anything,  darling." 
The  last  words  were  a  little  bit  unsteady;  but  Ella  hardly 
heard  what  was  said.  She  was  looking  at  her  father's  face. 
It  hurt  her  to  look  at  him,  but  she  could  not  help  it.  "I'm 
glad,"  she  thought  suddenly,  "that  I  didn't  tell  him  Miss 
Graham  said  he  was  weak.    He  does  make  jokes  about  it,  but 
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he  wouldn't  have  liked  it. "  Seeing  Kim  like  this,  at  first,  she 
felt  lost  completely.  As  she  continued  to  look  at  him,  however, 
her  self-possession  was  returning  to  her  gradually  in  the  silence. 
When  she  turned  away  again,  she  began  to  see  people  quite 
impersonally.  She  felt  very  much  alone,  but  perfectly  compet- 
ent. When  she  spoke  to  her  mother,  she  was  not  crying  any 
longer : 

"I'm  sorry,  mother.  I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with  me. 
I  couldn't  have  been  awake  so  very  late  last  night  anyway.  I 
didn't  even  hear  you  and  Dad  come  in.  I  just  felt  a  little  sick, 
but  I'm  all  right  now,  really."  Mother's  sigh  of  relief  was 
barely  audible. 

"Well,  you'd  better  eat  some  breakfast  anyway,  dear." 
The  rest  of  the  meal  passed  somehow,  mostly  in  silence.  Once 
Patty  started  to  speak: 

"What's  the  ..."  she  began,  then,  catching  Ella's  eye, 
she  stopped. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Ella  left  the  house.  She  closed  the  door 
behind  her,  being  very  careful  not  to  bang  it.  Peter  was  wait- 
ing to  walk  down  to  the  end  of  the  lane  with  her.  She  patted 
him  absent-mindedly.  She  was  wondering  if  anyone  had 
noticed  the  slip:  "I  didn't  even  hear  you  and  Dad  come  in." 
Of  course  Mother  had  gone  out  alone.  How  could  she  forget? 
Ella  was  sure  she  would  never  know  if  anyone  had  noticed. 
Still,  she  wondered,  and  though  Peter  ran  madly  back  and 
forth,  until  he  was  breathless,  his  morning  game  was  denied 
him.  Ella,  lost  in  thought,  remembered  only  just  in  time  to 
pat  him  as  she  walked  slowly  through  the  gate,  and  disap- 
peared down  the  street  towards  school. 
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I  Could  Not  Move 

Dorothea  Perkins,  '32 

I  could  not  move 

For  the  droning  of  the  bumble-bee, 

Or  yet  for  the  mists 

When  they  steamed  out  of  the  fields, 

Or  even  for  the  cool  night 

Breathing  from  the  woods  nearby; 
For  I  was  tired,  and  my  tiredness  seemed 
To  be  the  human  meaning  in  all  those  things. 
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CLEANER    AND    DYER 
TAILORING 


J.  TRONCELLITI,  Prop. 

PHONE,  BRYN  MAWR  494 


BOOKS 

LENDING  LIBRARY 

GREETING  CARDS 


® 


Richard  Stockton 

BRYN  MAWR 


Estelle  Albus 

Latest  Dictates 
of  Fashion 
Variety  at 

$14.50  to  $24.50 


130  South  17th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Jewels 

Watches 

Clocks 

Silver 


V  Established  1832    ^         ^J* 


China 

Glass 
Leather 

and 
Novelties 


PHILADELPHIA 

SCHOOL  RINGS,  EMBLEMS,  CHARMS,  AND  TROPHIES 

Of  the  Better  Kind 

THE  GIFT  SUGGESTION  BOOK 

A  Booklet  mailed  upon  request  with  illustrations  and  prices 

from  which  may  be  selected  distinctive  Wedding,  Birthday,  Graduation 

and  other  Gifts 


—  Thresher's  Silk  Sale 


So  that  you  may  give  practical 
gifts  at  a  small  expense  and  within 
the  limit  of  your  budget. 


If  you  haven't  seen  our  assortment 
of  fabrics  at 

57  Cents  a  Yard 

you    should    do    so.      The    values 
surely  are  almost  unbelievable. 


Our  Underwear  Department  is  un- 
surpassed for  style  and  value  giv- 
ing. Vests,  step-ins,  panties, 
bloomers,  well  reinforced  with  or 
without  picot  edge. 

67  Cents  Each 


THRESHER  BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 

_   1320  CHESTNUT  STREET  _ 


For 

luncheon  .  .  . 
and  tea 

When  in  town,  at 
the  shops  or  theatre, 
be  sure  to  visit  Whit- 
man's, 1626  Chest- 
nut Street,  for  lun- 
cheon,   tea,    or   soda. 


1626 

and 

1316 

CHESTNUT  STREET 

Telephone,  Penny  packer  5070 


Art  Student  Held  Captive 

By  the  Thrilling  Style  and  Clever  Individuality  of  the 
Season's  Smartest  Frocks  at  Philadelphia  Shop. 

It  is  reported  upon  creditable  authority  that  one  of  Bryn  Mawr's 
most  popular  art  students  was  recently  held  enraptured  by  the  charm- 
ing clothes  shown  her  in  the 

Apparel  Salon  of  JACKSON  &  MOYER 
1610-12  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Several  of  her  classmates  learning  of  the  occurrence  immediately 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  jubilation,  and  they  likewise  report  similar 
experiences. 


The  only  shop  oj  its  kind  in  Philadelphia 

RUSSIAN  FAIR 


1633  CHESTNUT  STREET 


Telephone  Rittenhouse  9273 


Your  pre  invited  to  see  the  unusually  attractive  collection  of  RUSSIAN 
HANDICRAFT,  including  many  fascinating  and  unique  articles  im- 
ported from  all  sections  of  Russia,  such  as — 


Hand  Embroidered  Linens 
Cashmere  Shawls 
Tartar  Dancing  Boots 
Tartar  Boudoir  Slippers 


Character  Dolls 
Embroidered  Smocks 
Russian  Jewelry 
Cigarettes 


/Miniature  Palekh  Boxes 
Hand  Carved  Toys 
Samovars,  Potteries 
Candies,  Etc. 


A  Myriad  of  Unique  Xmas  Gifts  Very  Reasonably  Priced 


INSURANCE 


FIRE  OR  BURGLARY  INSUR- 
ANCE on  Students'  personal 
effects  while  at  College  or  else- 
where. 

TOURISTS'  FLOATING  IN- 
SURANCE on  personal  effects 
against  all  risks  in  transit,  in 
hotels,  etc.,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 
covering  damage  to  car  and 
liability  for  damage  to  property 
or  for  iniuries  to  persons. 

James  Barton  Longacre 

SUCCESSOR   TO 

LONGACRE  &  EWING 

BULLITT  BUILDING 
141  S.  4th  St.  Phila. 


May  We  Help  You  With 
Fur  Problem 

jTursi  of  tfje  petter  <§rabe 
1730  Cfjeatnut  £>L 


GENE'S  SPECIALTY  SHOp 

1320  CHESTNUT  STREET 
Thresher  Building — Second  Floor 

C     HARMING  FROCKS  FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 

Is  your  wardrobe  in  that  sad  condition 

That  Jails  to  give  you  social  recognition? 

Weep  not,  sweet  maid,  Jor  you  can  vent  your  passion 

OJ  always  being  at  the  height  ojjashion 

No  matter  how  depleted  are  your  means 

For  you  can  buy  the  best  Jor  less  at  GENE'S! 


ARTHUR  PERRY  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Investment      Securities 


BOSTON 


1500  WALNUT  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA  new  york 


For  Things  Worth  While 

1620  Chestnut  Street 


TAILLEURS 


of  distinctive 
smartness  and 
authentic  style 


IN  THE  TYPICAL 
EMBICK  MANNER 

$29.75  and  Up 

The  Finest  Quality 
Apparel 

The  Most  Moderate 
Prices 


Le  Chapeau  Inc. 

Smart  Millinery  $6.00  Up 

MADE  TO  ORDER  AND  READY 
TO  WEAR 


Imported  and  Domestic  Lingerie 
Hosiery 

51  W.  LANCASTER  AVE. 
ARDMORE,  PA. 


HAMhDu/Klfi/ 


OWN  /TORE 


5  cozu  cordial 
reyrFul  y~kop  yellirvq 
e>j\  jrvcl\jyive  yelechorv 
of  coaJy~  &r\d  dresses 
eJ  fajr,  ver\j  fair  pricey 


126  To  Eigkteer\H\y? 
COR  yArtyDM 


JACK  ROSE 
Dress  &  Hat  Shop 

Specially  Priced  Dresses 
$14.50  and  lip 

104  S.  TWENTIETH  ST. 


GOWNS  AND 
SPORTWEAR 


FASHION 
AT  ITS  HEIGHT 

Priced  at  its  Lowest 
$14.75  and  $24.50 


1908  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Meet  your  friends  at  the 

Bryn  Mawr  Confectionery 

(Next  to  Seville  Theater  Bldg.) 


The  Rendezvous  of  the  College 
Girls 

TASTY    SANDWICHES,   DELICIOUS 
SUNDAES,    SUPERIOR   SODA   SERVICE 

Music — Dancing  for  girls  only 


RAFELD'S 

at  the  Seville  Theatre 
BRYN  MAWR 

SKIRTS,  SWEATERS 
BLOUSES,  HOSIERY 
GLOVES 
DRESSES  and  MILLINERY 


Wee  Putt 
Golf  Links 

18-Hole  Putting  Course 
and  Driving  Nets 


PRIVATE  GOLF  LESSONS 
BY  APPOINTMENT 


Gulph  Mills  Golf  Course 

Pete  Conti,  Prop. 

574  E.  LANCASTER  PIKE 
BRYN  MAWR 

Phone,  B.  M.  1936 


Mullen  &  Wolf 

OPTICIAN  S 

Broad  Street  Station  Bridge 

Commercial  Trust  Building 

PHILADELPHIA 


itoomerv>A\?e.  Bryr 

Luncheon  Tea  Dinner 

Special  Parties     Phone  Bryn  ffla\»r  362 
Guest  Rooms 


HAVERFORD  PHARMACY 

henby  w.  press,  p.d. 

Haverford  Avenue 

haverford,  pa. 

Bell  Telephones 

Ardmore  122,  2424,  242S 

Prescriptions,  Drugs  and  Gifts 

PROMPT     AUTOMOBILE     DELIVERY     SERVICE 


THE  CRETONNE  SHOP 

CRETONNES,  DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERING 

Wall  Paper 

Lancaster  and  Elliott  Aves. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Phone:  Bryn  Mawr  88 


WILRATH  INC. 

212  and  214  S.  17th  Street 

J.  R.  Wilson,  President 

VICTOR,  BRUNSWICK  AND 

COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

"Our  Service  Is  Next  Door  to  You. 
No  Matter  Where  You  Live" 


SID  GOLD 

Smart 

Frocks  and  Gowns 

$13.75  Up 

404  EMPIRE  BUILDING 

PHILADELPHIA 


JEANETTS 

BRYN  MAWR  FLOWER  SHOP 

823  Lancaster  Avenue 

Phone  570 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


THE  GOWN  SHOP 

32  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Made-to-Order  Street  and 

Evening  Gowns 

also  Sport  Frocks 

Remodeling  Repairing 


JOHN  J.  McDEVITT 

PRINTING 

Programs,  Bill  Heads,    Tickets,  Letter 
Heads,  Announcements,   Booklets,  etc 

1145  Lancaster  Ave.  Bryn  Maws 


Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  1185. 

Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea         Dinner 

CHATTER-ON  TEA  HOUSE 

918  Old  Lancaster  Road 
Open  Sundays 

Dinner  Parties  by  Appointment 


Shampooing,  Marcelling,  Scalp 
Treatments,  Facial  Massage 
Manicuring,  Hair  Bobbing 
Eugene  Permanent  Waving 

THE  VANITY  SHOPPE 

(Over  the  Toggery  Shop) 

831  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Phone,  B.  M.  1208  Open  Eves. 


College  Inn  and  Tea  Room 

A  LA  CARTE  BREAKFAST 

Service  8  to  11  A.  M.,  Dally  and  Sunday 

Luncheon,  Afternoon  Tea  and  Dinner 

A  La  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote 

GUEST  ROOMS 
permanent  and  transient 


auto  supplies  Bryn  Mawr  840 

Bryn  Mawr  Supplies  Co. 

RCA  RADIOLAS 

Victors,  Orthophonies  and  Records 

841^2  Lancaster  Avenue 
BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


Phone  Bryn  Mawr  921 

Powers  &  Reynolds 

MODERN  DRUG  STORE 

837  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr 

Imported  Perfumes 
Candy  Soda  Gifts 

WE  DELIVER 


"The  Lantern"  wishes  to  remind  its 
readers  that  it  is  supported  entirely 
by  advertisements.  We  attempt  to 
present  the  ones  in  which  we  think 
you  will  he  interested,  and  so  we  are 
asking  you  to  patronize  our  adver- 
tisers, —  thereby  doubly  benefiting 
yourselves,  first  by  securing  attractive 
purchases  in  beautiful  shops,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  assuring  the  future 
of  your  own  magazine. 


*$ 


FELT  HATS 

Draped  to  Suit  YOU 

Bright  Colors  Suitable  for  Fur 

Coats  or  Southern  Cruises  from 

$6.50  Up 

THE  HAT  SHOP 

1609    Chestnut    St.,     Philadelphia 


GIFTS  OF  DISTINCTION 
ITALIAN  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

128  South  17th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


LUNCHEON TEA DINNER 

CAKES,    COOKIES,    SANDWICHES 

THE  OVEN  DOOR 

Station  Road 

Just  the  Place  for  the  Hungry 

College  Girl 

Phone,  Ardmore  2798 

HAVERFORD,  PA. 


Shop  at   CHAUNCY  BONNET 

Have  your  hat  draped  on*  the  head 

with  just  that  touch  of  distinction 

for  only  $6.00 

Chancellor  Hall 

206  South  13th  Street 

Phone,  Pen.  4343  Philadelphia 


ATTRACTIVE  HATS 
for  the  college  girl 

AT 

MAN  ON  SHOP 

Adelphia  Hotel 


RYAN'S  DRUG  SHOP 

Lancaster  and  Elliott  Aves. 

bryn  mawr,  penna. 

prescription  specialists 

toilet  goods  stationery 

whitman  candies 

Prompt  Delivery 
Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  1139-1479 


MOORE'S  PHARMACIES 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Stationeries 
Etc 


Bryn  Mawr  88  Ogontz  156 

THE  TRIANGLE  CLEANING  AND 

DYEING  ESTABLISHMENT 

609  SUMMIT  AVENUE 
JENKINTOWN,  PA. 

Bryn  Mawr  Agency 
F.  W.  McCONNELL 

Elliott  and  Lancaster  Aves. 


The  International  Shofa, 

Lincoln  Highway  at  Church  Road 
Ardmore 
offers   their*  exclusive   stock   of  Im- 
ported Gifts,  Toys,  Linens,  Antiques 
Furniture,    Etc.,   at   greatly  reduced 
prices — ip%     to     50%     reductions 


Pen.  9721        11  A.  M.  to  2  A.  M. 

PIRATE  SHIP  INN 

210  South  Camac  Street 
Luncheons,  40,  50,  65  Cents 
Dinners,  75  Cents  and    $1.00 

SUPPER   AFTER   THEATRE 
Studio  Lojtjor  Private  Parties 


Modern  Literature 
First  Editions 

THE  CENTAUR  BOOK  SHOP 

1224  Chancellor  Street 

Philadelphia 
Just  below  Walnut  at  13th 
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Do  You  Have  Time  to 

kjKJ    11 KJ  IVi  H 

tonight? 


It's  only  a  matter  of  moment. 


Before  you  begin 
your  evening 
studies,  here's  a 
*  suggestion  that 
will  help  make 

the  most  involved  thesis  seem 

simple  as  A,  B,  C. 

It  is  a  suggestion  for  THIS 
evening: 

Go  to  a  telephone;  give  the 


Operator  your  home  tele 
phone  number  and  talk  witl 
Mother  and  Dad. 

It's  a  jolly  way  .  .  .  th 
jolliest  way,  in  fact ...  to  keej 
your  obligation  to  the  peopl 
at  home. 

And  it  is  a  sure  way  t| 
brighten  up  even  the  dullest  o 
sessions  with  your  text-book^ 


If  you  re  short  of  cash,  just  say  to  the  Operator 
.  .  .  "I  want  to  Reverse  the  Charge." 
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WESTBROOK 
Publishing  Go. 
5800  N.  Mervlne  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MCST  CF  THE 
SCHOOL  MAGAZINES 


in 


Philadelphia  and  Vicinity 

ARE  PRINTED  HERE 


I.miLL€R 


I      NSTtTUTION 
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(Beautiful  Shoes 


{^Jy^E  of  the  nice  things  at  the 
I.  Jftiller  shop  is  the  selection! 
From  the  diversity  of  afternoon, 

tailored  and  evening  slippers,  one  may  successfully  complete    one's 

entire  slipper  wardrobe  with  one  perfect  fitting. 


1225  Chestnut  Street 


The  Latest  Styles  in 

HAND-KNITTED  SUITS 

Are  Always  on  Hand  at 

Alicia  Marshall's 

42  EAST  LANCASTER  AVENUE 
ARDMORE 


FREE   INSTRUCTIONS   FOR   THE   KNITTING   OF   ANYTHING 
IN   EITHER   WOOL   OR   SILK 

Try  knitting  a  Bouclette  Suit  with  Us  and 
Notice  the  Excellent  Fit 


Telephone: 
Rittenhouse  0660 


Lane  Bryant 

The  Specialty  House  with  a 
National  Reputation 


it 


Chestnut  at  12th  Street 
Philadelphia 


Millards 


THE  SHOP  OF  SENSIBLE  PRICE 

Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
Atlantic  City,  Wilmington 

Frocks  and  Gowns 

for  every  occasion  and 
every  type 

Coats 

that  are  both  Luxurious  and 
Practical 

Costume  Jewelry 
and  Hosiery 


1337  CHESTNUT  STREET 
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Winter  in  Connecticut 

Evelyn  Waples,  '31 

The  thick,  wet  snow  is  closing  in    again. 

A  long  unending  snow  the  land  must  hold. 

The  air  is  crowded  with  the  flakes,  and  cold, 

Windless  but  full  of  motion.    Snow  has  lain 

Upon  the  ground  before,  but  had  you  told 

Me  yesterday  how  very  white  it  was,  though  drained 

Of  sun,— that  while  I  could  not  hear  the  fall 

Of  one  swift  flake,  or  two,  I  could  not  help 

But  hear  the  slow  amassing  of  them  all, 

I  would  not  have  remembered  winter's  spell, 

Its  gloved  intent,  its  frozen  scentless  smell. 
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Rust 

Eleanor  Jaekel,  '33 

THE  whistles  had  blown,  and  it  was  after  noon.  Out- 
side, the  sun  shimmered  fiercely  upon  grease-stained 
mill  workers  and  sweated,  grimy  miners  striding  home- 
ward with  their  coats  over  their  arms.  Many  on  their  way 
stopped  in  Johann  Muller's  bakery  to  make  purchases,  and 
brought  the  thick  hot  air  into  the  shop  with  them,  shattering 
its  coolness  by  their  heavy  voices.  But  in  the  combination 
living  room  and  dining  room  behind  the  bakery  there  was  un- 
interrupted coolness,  and  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  steady 
tick  of  the  gilt  clock.  It  was  strange  how  oppressive  that 
silence  was,  and  how  chilling  the  room's  coolness.  Perhaps 
the  room  itself  was  the  cause  of  this;  it  was  furnished  in  the 
usual  heavy,  ugly  style  of  the  late  nineties,  and  was  somber  in 
spite  of  the  clock  with  fat  nymphs  on  it,  and  the  heavily- 
figured  wall-paper.  It  would  have  been  insufferably  hot  and 
stuffy  on  such  a  day  if  it  were  not  for  the  blinds  carefully 
drawn  to  their  full  length. 

Suddenly  the  door  leading  to  the  side-street  burst  open, 
and  Emmy,  Johann's  daughter,  appeared.  She  paused  on  the 
threshold,  and  her  shining  eyes  eagerly  swept  the  room.  See- 
ing that  no  one  was  present,  she  shut  the  door,  advanced  into 
the  room,  and  stood  rigid  for  a  moment,  with  her  head  thrown 
back  and  her  eyes  closed.  She  breathed  a  deep  breath,  then 
ran  to  the  foot  of  the  stairway  and  called,  "Carl!" 

Her  brother's  voice  answered  vaguely.  "Carl!"  she  called 
again.  "Come  down  quick!  I've  got  something  to  tell  you!" 
Something  in  her  vibrant,  excitement-charged  tone  brought 
her  brother  clattering  down  the  stairs  immediately.  Before  he 
reached  the  bottom  she  had  run  up  to  meet  him  and  had  said, 
"Carl  listen!    I've  got  a  chance  to  go  away!" 

Her  brother  stared  at  her.     "Away?    Where,  Emmy?" 
"To  college — State  University,  I  guess.     But  I've  got  a 
scholarship,  or  a  chance  for  one,  and  I  can  go." 

Carl  danced  about  and  gasped  congratulations.     "Have 
you  told  Mother  and  Father  yet?" 
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"No — no,  I'll  wait  till  they  come  in  from  the  store,  and 
then  I'll  surprise  them.  I'll  start  getting  lunch,  just  the  same 
as  usual." 

She  almost  ran  to  the  cupboard,  and  took  a  pile  of  dishes 
from  it.  As  she  turned,  she  paused,  and  surveyed  the  room 
curiously,  as  though  she  had  never  seen  it  clearly  before:  the 
clock,  the  ugly  uncomfortable  chairs,  the  carved,  gilded  pic- 
ture frames,  too  heavy  for  the  uninteresting  tintypes  and  en- 
gravings they  enclosed.  One  picture  only  was  an  oil  painting, 
and  upon  it  Emmy's  eyes  rested.  Her  grandfather  had  painted 
it  when  he  was  a  young  man,  before  he  had  entered  his  father's 
bakery.  It  was  well  done, — too.  It  was  a  landscape — a  pic- 
ture of  the  town — and  showed  a  rambling  little  village  lying 
among  gently  rolling  hills,  at  the  edge  of  a  pleasant  stream. 
Emmy  never  had  seen  the  town  like  that.  The  houses  in  the 
town  didn't  ramble  now;  they  were  built  in  long  rows,  each 
house  a  facsimile  of  the  others.  They  weren't  white,  with 
sloping  slate  roofs ;  the  roofs  were  flat,  and  all  the  houses  were 
painted  gray.  The  stream  through  the  town  used  to  be  red 
from  the  coal  mine  drainage,  but  now  it  ran  black.  The  rolling 
hills  had  disappeared  from  sight,  hidden  behind  smooth,  high 
mountains  of  slag,  blackened,  like  the  stream,  by  the  coal  dust 
that  settled  everywhere.  Emmy  could  remember  when  the 
sky  was  blue  every  day  as  the  picture  showed,  but  that  was 
before  the  mills  were  built  in  the  town.  Now  even  the  sky 
was  dirty  all  day.  Emmy  turned  away  to  lay  the  dishes  on  the 
table. 

The  door  leading  to  the  rear  of  the  bakery  shop  opened, 
and  Johann  and  his  wife  came  into  the  room.  Mrs.  Muller 
was  a  quiet,  small  woman.  Johann  was  big,  red-cheeked,  and 
hearty  looking,  growing  a  little  too  heavy,  but  still  quite 
handsome.  He  unfastened  his  white  apron  deliberately,  and 
nodded  over  his  shoulder  to  Emmy  and  Carl.  "A  good  day 
in  the  shop  so  far. " 

"Father — mother,"  Emmy  said.  "I've  something  to  tell 
you."  Mrs.  Muller  stopped  and  turned.  In  a  few  hurried 
words  Emmy  explained  how  she  had  been  offered  a  scholar- 
ship to  college.  She  finished  her  rather  incoherent  speech 
with,  "Oh,  Mother,  I'm  so  happy!"  and  flung  her  arms 
around  her  mother's  neck.  Her  mother  said  nothing,  but  held 
Emmy  tightly,  and  smiled  placidly. 
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Johann  tied  his  apron  strings  together,  and  hung  the  apron 
over  a  hook  in  the  wall;  then  turned  toward  his  daughter  and 
said  calmly,  "But  Emmy,  what  do  you  want  with  a  scholar- 
ship?" 

Mrs.  Muller's  arms  tightened  about  Emmy.  The  girl 
raised  her  head  slowly  from  her  mother's  shoulder,  and  looked 
at  her  father  wonderingly.  "Why — why — so  I  can  go  to 
college,  of  course." 

"Ach,  no,  Emmy!  What  nonsense.  It  is  a  great  honor,  yes, 
to  be  given  a  scholarship,  but  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  you." 
He  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  opened  a  newspaper  to  read. 

Emmy's  eyes  grew  big  with  fear.  "But,  Father!  I  want  to 
go  to  college!" 

Johann  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Why,  no,  Emmy.  It 
would  be  nonsense.  Speak  no  more  of  it.  You'll  be  marrying 
soon — a  fine  young  fellow  like  Freddie  Salz  maybe,  eh? — and 
you  can  do  your  cooking  and  washing  without  a  college  edu- 
cation." 

"Oh,  Father!"  The  girl's  voice  was  a  wail.  "I  don't  want 
to  marry  anybody.  I'll  do  anything  if  you'll  only  let  me  go  to 
college. " 

Carl  spoke.  "Gee,  Father,  you  have  money  enough, 
haven't  you,  to  send  Emmy  to  college?  You  know  she's 
crazy  to  go." 

Johann  spoke  over  his  paper.  "Nonsense.  What  good  will 
Emmy  do  with  her  education?  She'll  get  married  the  day 
she's  out  of  school,  and  then  what  good  will  all  her  fine  learn- 
ing be?"  He  suddenly  folded  his  paper  and  turned  to  Carl. 
"Now  you,  my  son,  I  have  provided  for  like  a  good  father. 
After  you  leave  high  school  you  can  work  with  me  some  more 
in  the  bakery,  and  then  if  you're  steady,  maybe  you  can  buy 
an  interest  in  the  store  yourself.    How's  that,  eh?" 

Carl  listened  in  obvious  embarrassment.  When  his  father 
finished,  he  stared  at  the  floor,  and  then  said,  "But,  Father,  I 
don't  want  to  work  in  the  bakery.  I  want  to  go  to  Tech  and 
study  chemistry. " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  then  his  father's  voice, 
incredulous,  amazed:    "What!" 

"Yes,"  Carl  said  doggedly. 

Johann  stared  at  his  son.  "Carl,  are  you  mad?  For  gener- 
ations the  Mullers  have  been  bakers,  and  good  ones,  too;   and 
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now,  with  the  bakery  waiting  for  you,  you  talk  about  science." 

The  boy  turned  defiantly.  "Well,  why  can't  I  study 
science  if  I  want  to?  I  guess  just  because  you're  a  baker  is 
no  reason  for  me  to  spend  my  life  rotting  in  this  place. " 

Johann  stood  up.  "Carl,"  he  said,  "do  you  realize  you 
are  talking  to  your  father?"  but  Emmy  burst  out  with, 
"Father,  if  I  have  to  stay  in  this — this  dump  any  longer,  I'll 
die!" 

Johann  looked  at  her.  "Your  home  a  dump,  Emmy?" 
Then  he  walked  over  to  her  and  put  his  arm  about  her  shoul- 
der. His  voice  was  quiet.  "There,  there,  haven't  I  let  you  go 
to  high  school?  You'll  marry  soon,  and  forget  your  silly  ideas 
of  college.    Come,  now;  father  knows  best. " 

Emmy  began  to  sob  softly.  Mrs.  Muller  stood  watch  ng 
with  a  troubled  gaze.  Carl  stood  for  a  moment  biting  his  lips, 
and  then  burst  out,  "I  think  this  is  a  damned  shame!" 

A  tide  of  red  swept  over  Johann's  cheeks  and  forehead.  He 
faced  his  son,  and  said,  "Carl,  are  you  defying  me?"  then 
suddenly  brought  his  hand  down  upon  the  table  with  a  blow. 
"Now  understand,  you  two;  you  do  as  I  tell  you.  I  am  your 
father!"  With  that  he  sat  down  again,  picked  up  the  news- 
paper, and  began  to  read  it  assiduously.  Carl  glowered  at  his 
father,  and  Emmy  stared  at  the  floor,  misery  in  her  eyes. 
Suddenly  Mrs.  Muller's  voice  roused  Johann.  She  stood  by 
his  side  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Johann,  do  con- 
sider letting  the  children  go  to  school. " 

Her  husband  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  looked  up  at 
her.  "You  too,  Mary?"  he  said  bitterly.  "It  was  giving  in 
to  you  and  letting  the  children  go  to  high  school  that  started 
all  this  trouble.  Now  they  want  to  go  to  college,  and  be  fine 
scholars!  Now  they  defy  their  own  father!"  He  turned 
back,  and  spoke  finally.     "No.    I  have  decided." 

Mrs.  Muller  jerked  her  hand  from  her  husband's  shoulder 
and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as  he  read  the  paper.  Then 
she  spoke,  her  voice  low  and  intense.  "Johann  Muller,  I've 
ruined  my  life  marrying  you,  and  that's  all  right;  but  I'll  not 
have  you  ruin  my  children's  lives!" 

Johann  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment.  "Mary — did  you 
say — '  ruined  your  life'  ?  " 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter  what  I  said.  Don't  you  see? — / 
don't  matter — we  don't.    I've  already  spent  the  best  part  of 
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my  life  here  in  this  town,  rotting  away;  but  you'll  not  keep 
my  children  here  and  ruin  their  lives.    I  won't  let  you." 

"So,  Mary  .  .  .  you  won't  let  me?  Who  is  master  in  this 
house?  I  have  said  what  my  children  shall  do,  and  by  God, 
they'll  do  it!" 

Carl  said,  "Well,  I  won't,"  but  his  father  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him.  The  boy  turned  and  stalked  from  the  room,  but 
Johann  sat  and  looked  at  the  floor,  the  anger  passing  from  his 
face,  a  look  of  bewilderment  replacing  it.  He  glanced  up  at 
Emmy  and  her  mother  uneasily,  then  rose  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  wall  and  took  his  apron  down  from  the  hook." I  must 
go  back  to  the  bakery.  I  must  work."  He  looked  at  Emmy 
impersonally,  and  spoke  in  a  distracted  manner.  "Remem- 
ber, Emmy — father  knows  best. "  At  the  door  he  paused  and 
turned  around.  "Maybe  you  will  all  be  the  same  again  when 
I  come  back."     Slowly  he  walked  out. 

Emmy  sank  into  a  chair.  Her  mother  tried  to  comfort 
her,  but  the  girl  said,  "Never  mind,  Mother.  I'm  all  right," 
and  the  woman  finally  left  her  sitting  alone  in  the  room. 

Emmy  did  not  know  how  long  she  sat  there.  She  glanced 
at  the  clock  and  thought,  "I  must  start  off  to  school,"  but 
did  not  move.  She  thought,  "I  should  cry,"  but  she  did  not. 
In  the  next  room  she  heard  Carl's  voice,  and  her  mother's, 
and  the  latter  sounded  as  though  she  were  weeping;  Emmy 
wondered  impersonally  why  her  mother  should  weep.  She 
stared  at  the  pile  of  dishes  standing  where  she  had  placed  them 
on  the  table.  Suddenly  the  clock  struck.  She  counted  the 
strokes,  then  listened  to  the  tick  of  the  pendulum  in  its  glass 
case. 

She  looked  up.  Carl  had  entered  the  room,  and  was  speak- 
ing to  her.  He  was  dressed  in  his  best  suit,  and  carried  a  suit- 
case. "I'm  going  away,  Emmy,"  he  was  saying.  "He  has  no 
right  to  keep  me  here.  I'll  work  in  the  city,  and  earn  enough 
to  do  what  I  please.  I've  promised  Mother  to  write,  and  I'll 
write  to  you,  too.  Good  luck,  Emmy."  He  bent  and  kissed 
her,  then  left. 

At  the  sound  of  the  closing  door,  Mrs.  Muller  came  into 
the  room.  She  ran  to  the  window  and  raised  the  blind.  "Oh, 
Carl,  Carl,  my  boyl    Don't  go,  don't  go!" 

Emmy  looked  up  at  her.  She  spoke  in  an  emotionless 
voice.    "Don't  stop  him,  Mother.     Let  him  go.    He  can  go." 
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As  her  mother  left  the  room,  Emmy  rose  and  walked  to 
the  window.  She  looked  out  at  the  slag  mountains,  but  her 
eyes  saw  further.  She  stood  motionless,  and  did  not  move 
when  the  door  opened  and  a  fair-haired  young  man  came  in. 
The  boy  looked  around  and  caught  sight  of  the  girl.  "Oh, 
hello,  Emmy,"  he  said,  removing  his  hat.    "Can  I  come  in?" 

Emmy  turned  around.  "Oh.  Oh,  hello,  Fred.  Yes,  come 
in. 

She  made  no  move,  and  the  boy  stood  uneasily.  Finally  he 
spoke.  "Emmy — do  you  want  to  go  to  the  movies  with  me 
tonight?" 


Beauty  and  the  Bluestocking 

Ann  Channing,  '33 

Oh,  let  my  hair  hang  down  in  tails, 
And  scrape  the  polish  off  my  nails, 
And  with  your  oxfords  trample  down 
My  unenlightened  evening-gown. 

My  tastes  are  growing  so  refined, 
I  have  made  up  my  cultured  mind 
To  share  a  professorial  flat 
With  Plato,  and  a  pussy-cat. 
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Humpty-Dumpty 

Leta  Clews,  '33 

Cast  of  Characters 

Mr.  Rumpelworth 
Mrs.  Rumpelworth 
Egbert  Rumpelworth 
Malvina  Paine 

Time:   Strictly  the  present. 
Place:   Any  happy  home. 

Scene:  The  sitting-room  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rumpelworth.  To 
the  right,  upstage,  a  door  leading  into  thejront  hall,  and  need  to  It 
a  fireplace.  At  the  back  are  two  French  windows  leading  out  Into 
the  garden.  At  the  lejt  is  another  door.  The  furniture  Is  that  oj 
the  usual  suburban  home.  Before  the  fireplace  Is  a  brightly- 
colored  pouf  and  a  worn  rocker,  obviously  there  on  sufferance  for 
Mrs.  Rumpelworth.  A  chintz-covered  sofa  takes  up  most  oj  the 
left  side  of  the  room.  Beside  It  Is  a  low  wicker  table  on  which  are 
magazines.  A  small  bookcase  stands  In  one  corner,  and  in  the 
other  a  chair.  Altogether,  the  room  Is  highly  conservative,  and 
hardly  expressive  of  a  creative  mind. 

{As  the  curtain  rises  Mrs.  R.  is  seen  arranging  flowers  In  the 
vase  on  the  mantelpiece.  She  Is  a  small,  nervous  woman  with 
gray  hair  and  a  kind,  though  careworn  expression.  She  is 
obviously  dressed  up  for  something,  and  wears  a  purple  silk  dress 
with  a  lace  collar.) 

Voice  {In  despairing  tones  offstage) :  Mother! 
Mrs.  R.  {absent-mindedly) :  Yes,  dear. 
Voice  {more  desperate):   Where  is  my  other  suit? 
Mrs.  R.  {starts.     To  herself):  Oh,  Egbert,  you  haven't  done  it 

again! 
Voice  {cheerily) :  It's  all  right.    I've  found  some  carbona. 

{Mrs.  R.  leaves  flowers,  totters  to  chair,  and  collapses  slowly, 
face  In  hands.  Mr.  R.  enters  back,  home  from  his  morning 
walk.  He,  a  "burly  man" ,  Is  tall  and  heavily  built,  has  a 
thick  black  beard  and  eyebrows,  wears  a  dark  blue  suit,  and  is 
probably  ferocious  when  roused.  At  present,  however,  he  is 
in  a  good  humor.  Breathes  deeply  and  slaps  chest.  Snorts. 
Strides  downstage  and  sees  wife,  collapsed.) 
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Mr.  R. :  Why,  Sabina,  what  ails  you,  my  dear? 

Mrs.  R.  {raises  head  and  takes  out  handkerchief.  Sniffles  and 
wipes  eyes.  With  tragic  note  in  voice) :  It's  Egbert.  He's 
ruined  his  new  suit. 

Mr.  R.  {horror  creeping  into  his  voice) :  What,  again?  This  will 
be  the  death  of  us. 

Mrs.  R.  {wistfully) :   I  did  buy  him  a  rubber  apron. 

Mr.  R. :  What  he  needs  is  a  rubber  suit.  Then  let  him  do  his 
worst. 

Mrs.  R.:  But  today  of  all  days,  just  when  we  wanted  him  to 
look  well  for  Malvina. 

Mr.  R.  {patting  her):  There,  there,  little  woman.  Don't 
worry.  She  won't  discover  anything  until  after  the  wed- 
ding if  I  have  to  wash  him  in  Lux. 

Mrs.  R. :  Yes,  Susan  used  it  on  the  pussy  the  other  day,  and  it 
made  little  Snowball  quite  fluffy.  But,  oh,  it  would  be  so 
humiliating  for  Egbert! 

Mr.  R.:  I  suppose  we  don't  suffer  on  his  account  {he  is  slowly 
lashing  himself  into  a  rage)  when  he  can't  keep  his  hands 
off  an  egg.  And  if  he  only  ate  them  it  wouldn't  be  so 
bad.  But  no,  he  has  to  smash  them!  What  satisfaction 
that  gives  him  God  only  knows,  always  paddling  around 
in  egg-juice.  It  certainly  will  be  a  blessing  to  have  him  off 
our  hands. 

Mrs.  R.:  There's  no  accounting  for  complexes.  That's  the 
tragedy  of  it  all.    Sh — 

{Egbert  enters,  right.  He  is  chubby,  with  rosy  cheeks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  looks  rather  like  an  over-fed  cherub.  He 
wears  glasses  which  are  too  large  for  his  nose,  and  a  check 
suit.  He  is  about  thirty  years  old.  He  walks  over  to  his 
mother  and  turns  around  for  inspection.) 

Egbert:   Well,  how  does  it  look? 

Mrs.  R.:  Oh,  Egbert,  you  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  a 
great  big  boy  like  you.    Do  you  know  what  you're  doing? 

Egbert  {cheerfully) :   Breaking  eggs. 

Mrs.  R.:    No,  breaking  a  mother's  heart — just  a  mother's 
heart. 
{Egbert  is  a  bit  embarrassed.     Father  clears  throat.) 

Mr.  R.:  Now,  Egbert,  this  is  the  most  important  day  of  our — 
I  mean  your — life,  having  your  fiancee  come  to  visit  you. 
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Of  course  we  are  counting  on  you  to  behave.  Remember, 
now,  not  one  egg  this  week-end. 

Egbert:  Why? 

{Mr.  R.  looks  significantly  at  Mrs.  R.) 

Mr.  R.:  Ah-uh-h,  oh,  we'd  rather  not  have  Malvina  slip  on 
anything  in  our  house;  it'll  be  soon  enough  when  she's 
married  to  you. 

Egbert:  But  I'm  sure  she  wouldn't  mind,  especially  if  I  told 
her  about — {Hechecks himself  hurriedly).  Oh,  all  right  then. 

Mr.  R.:  Now,  my  son,  don't  sulk.  {The  doorbell  is  heard.) 
There  she  is  now. 

Mrs.  R.  {nervously) :  There  she  is  now. 

Egbert  {mournfully) :  There  she  is  now. 

{Enter  Malvina,  right.  She  is  a  strapping  maiden,  of  the 
species  which  wears  Walk-Over  shoes.  She  has  on  a  dark 
blue  serge  skirt,  a  shirtwaist  and  tie,  with  her  hair  skinned 
back.  No  sex  appeal.  Altogether,  she  would  make  a  good 
woman  doctor.  Both  Rumpe  (worths  rush  to  greet  her.  She 
shakes  hands  and  then  looks  around  for  Egbert,  who  is  suck- 
ing his  thumb  behind  the  sofa.  She  strides  over  to  him, 
bends  down  and  kisses  him  on  the  forehead.) 

Malvina:  Why,  dear,  what's  the  matter?    Aren't  you  glad  to 
see  your  Malvina? 
{He  wipes  away  a  tear.) 

Egbert:  Yes,  darling,  but — 

Mrs.  R.:  You  see,  Egbert  has  just — uh — fallen  downstairs, 
and  that  has  made  him  a  little  unhappy. 

Malvina:  Of  course.  {Anxious  to  change  the  subject!)  What 
beautiful  flowers!  {Sniffs)  But  what  a  strange  odor 
comes  from  the  stem.    Do  you  know,  it's  rather  like — 

Mr.  R.  {glaring  at  Egbert) :   Carbona. 

Malvina:  Oh,  Mr.  Rumpelworth,  how  can  you  be  so  un- 
romantic?  Why,  I  think  it's  like — {elevates  nose  again) 
well,  do  you  know,  it  really  is  like  carbona  after  all. 

Mrs.  R.  {nervously) :  Yes,  we  grow  them  especially.    I — I  was 
just  going  out  to  pick  some  more,  weren't  we,  dear? 
{Meaning  look  at  Mr.  R.    They  exit.) 

Malvina:  Well,  we're  alone,  dear.  {Egbert  starts,  comes  down- 
stage, takes  Malvina 's  hand,  and  seats  her  on  the  sofa  beside 
him.) 

Egbert:   Sweetheart,  do  you — may  I  ask  you  a  question? 
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Malvina:   I  thought  you  had  something  on  your  mind.  Well? 

Egbert:  It's  a  very  personal  question. 

Malvina  (coyly):  OhI  Yes,  you  may  ask  it,  but  I  can't 
promise  to  answer. 

Egbert  (finally) :  Malvina,  do  you  like  eggs? 
(Titter from  Malvina.) 

Malvina:  Why  you  silly  boy,  of  course  I  do.  I  adore  them. 
And  now  that  you  mention  it,  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
something  to  eat  now?  They  didn't  serve  breakfast  on  the 
train.  Maybe  you  could  get  me  some  fried  eggs  and 
bacon. 

Egbert  (a  wicked  gleam  coming  into  his  eye) :  With  pleasure. 
(Exit  right) 

(Malvina  gets  up,  looks  about  the  room  curiously,  sits  down 
again,  reties  her  shoe-lace,  and  cannot  help  admiring  the  new 
shoes.  Reenter  Mr.  R.  Sees  Malvina  alone.  Looks  about 
for  son,  on  chairs,  underneath  so/a,  etc.) 

Mr.  R.:    Why,  where's  Egbert? 

Malvina:  Getting  eggs. 

Mr.  R.  (turns  very  pale) :  Eggs,  did  you  say? 

Malvina:  Why  yes,  fried — for  my  breakfast. 

Mr.  R.  (ominously):   Eggs,  eternal  eggs! — but  never fried, 

Malvina:  Why,  Mr.  Rumpelworth,  I've  been  eating  them  for 
years.    They  do  one  worlds  of  good. 

Mr.  R.:  We  shall  see.  (Reenter  Egbert  carrying  a  large  tray. 
On  it  are  a  covered  toast-dish,  a  coffee  cup  and  saucer,  and 
an  egg-cup  in  which  stands  a  boiled  egg.) 

Mr.  R.  (in  strangled  tones):   I  knew  it! 

Egbert  (triumphantly) :  Here  you  are,  darling.  This  is  the 
last  egg  in  the  house,  but  it  will  do. 

Malvina:   But  I  wanted  fried  eggs. 

Egbert:  There's  very  little  difference — (to  himself).  Yet 
just  enough.  (Places  tray  on  table  and  draws  it  up  before 
a  sofa.  Malvina  sits,  and  takes  a  piece  of  toast.  Egbert 
circles  slowly  around  sofa.) 

Mr.  R.:  Oh,  Egbert,  come  over  here  a  minute,  I  have  some- 
thing to  show  you. 

Egbert:   Don't  want  to. 

Mr.  R.:  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  See  the  little  aeroplane  out  there, 
pretty  thing.  And  you  know  you're  so  fond  of  aeroplanes, 
Egbert. 
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Malvina:  You're  not  restless,  are  you,  dear? 

Egbert:   No,  merely  impatient. 

{He  is  still  circling  about  the  sofa.  He  is  now  behind  it. 
He  stops  and  creeps  stealthily  toward  it.  Mr.  R.  stands 
petrified.  Tries  to  speak,  but  can  only  gurgle.  Enter  Mrs. 
R.  right,  as  Egbert  stretches  a  hand  over  Malvina' s  shoulder 
and  seizes  the  egg  in  the  cup.  Mrs.  R.  screams.  Malvina 
starts  to  her  feet.    Egbert  retreats  from  the  sofa.) 

Mr.  R.  {shouting) :  Drop  it. 

Mrs.  R.:   No,  no!    It's  the  best  rug. 

Mr.  R. :  We're  ruined  anyway.    For  God's  sake  do  something. 

Mrs.  R.:   Why  don't  you? 

{Anyway  they  both  make  a  pass  at  Egbert,  who,  with  a 
fiendish  expression  on  his  otherwise  cherubic  countenance,  is 
gazing  intently  at  his  prize.    Mr.  R.  collars  him.) 

Mr.  R.:  Give  it  up  at  once.  Let  go.  {Mr.  R.  puts  egg  in 
pocket;  Egbert  has  let  go.    He  is  unable  to  resist  Mr.  R.) 

Egbert:    Oh,  all  right.     It  couldn't  be  any  good  with  you 
around,  anyway. 
{Malvina  has  resumed  her  seat  to  watch  the  proceedings.) 

Malvina:  It  takes  more  than  that  to  ruin  an  egg.  {Tenderly 
to  Egbert)  Poor  dear,  you  must  be  awfully  hungry.  {Mag- 
nanimously)     I  didn't  want  the  egg  anyway. 

Egbert  {crossly):  I'm  not  hungry  a  bit.  They  {points  to  his 
parents)  feed  me  very  well. 

Malvina  {at  last  suspicious):  Then,  you  weren't  going  to  eat 
the  egg?  Why,  Egbert,  what  were  you  going  to  do  with 
it? 

Egbert  {viciously):  I — 

Malvina:  No,  don't  tell  me.  I  see  it  all  now,  the  horrible, 
naked  truth.    Oh,  Egbert! 

{Buries  face  in  hands.  Mrs.  R.  walks  over  and  timidly  tries 
to  comfort  her.) 

Mrs.  R.:  Yes,  dear,  I  know  it's  hard.  Once  I  too  was  inno- 
cent, I  was  a  girl  like  you.  And  then  the  Thing  reared  its 
ugly  head  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  R.  {with  emotion) :   Life  is  like  that. 

Malvina  {bitterly) :  Complexes  are  usually  so  thrilling,  but 
this  is  only  domestic.  Oh,  it  isn't  fair.  {To  Mr.  R.)  I 
suppose  you  haven't  even  had  him  psychoanalyzed. 
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Mr.  R.:  The  deuce  we  haven't.  There,  Sabina,  get  that  last 
letter  from  Doctor  Hoodwinkinson. 

{Mrs.  R.  goes  to  desk,  opens  it  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
takes  out  a  letter,  while  Malvina  blows  her  nose.  Egbert  looks 
rather  sheepish,  and  has  jor  some  time.  He  pretends  to  be 
quite  unconcerned,  rearranging  the  flowers  and  brushing 
specks  oj  dirt  off  his  suit.  Airs.  R.  takes  letter  to  centre  of 
room  and  reads.  She  cannot  restrain  a  note  of  importance 
from  creeping  into  her  voice. 

Mrs.  R.:  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  X.  Rumpelworth,  59  High 
Street :  Dear  Sir  and  Madam :  With  regard  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  i.e.,  your  son  Egbert :  I  have  given  the  case  much 
consideration;  in  fact,  I  have  attacked  it  with  the  same 
vigor  with  which  I  used  to  undertake  cases  for  the  Master, 
when  he  was  with  us.  Well,  I  have  reached  a  conclusion, 
dear  sir  and  madam :  your  son  is  suffering  from  a  complex, 
as  his  preference  for  yellow  and  white  shows.  That,  of 
course  is  the  result  of  Yoko-phobia,  which  may  arise  in  a 
hundred  different  ways.  He  may  have  been  bitten  by  a  fowl 
in  early  youth,  or  his  nurse  may  have  poured  too  many  eggs 
down  his  throat.  Then  again,  it  may  only  be  that  he  had 
a  fall,  which  disarranged  the  dacto-periphrastical  mem- 
brane. I  remember  your  telling  me  that  his  nursery  was 
on  the  5th  floor.  Now,  are  you  quite  sure  that  he  might 
not  have  jumped,  or  better  still,  been  pushed,  from  that 
window  without  your  knowing  anything  about  it?  Chil- 
dren, you  know,  are  sometimes  very  reticent  about  their 
little  hurts.  Of  course  in  the  last  analysis  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  he  was  born  egalomaniacal,  although 
we  hesitate  to  cast  aspersions  upon  parents.  At  any 
rate,  you  may  rest  assured  that  your  son's  disturbance, 
however  serious  it  may  be,  is  the  result  of  either  heredity 
or  environment.  As  to  a  remedy,  we  suggest  that  you 
make  a  change  in  one  or  the  other,  in  addition  to  prevent- 
ing any  intercourse  with  an  egg,  for  a  while  at  least.  But 
then  again,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  cross  Egbert. 
Suppressed  desire  is  the  root  of  most  evils,  and  if  I  gather 
aright,  Egbert  is  at  least  not  suppressed  as  yet.  I  hope 
that  I  have  been  of  service  to  you.  If  there  are  any  more 
complexes  in  your  family,  I  am  always  glad  to  be  of  assist- 
ance.    Enclosed  you  will  find  certain  additional  charges 
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which  I  find   it  necessary  to  make.      Faithfully  yours, 
Elmer  H.  Hoodwinkinson. " 

Malvina:   That  seems  to  be  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  R.:   It's  a  wonder  what  science  can  do  these  days. 

Malvina  :  Well,  have  you  followed  the  advice? 

Mrs.  R.:  We've  tried  everything,  even  to  keeping  him  at 
home.  You  see,  it  wouldn't  do  for  him  to  go  splattering 
eggs  over  other  people's  houses.  As  for  us  {her  lip 
trembles)  we  must  bear  our  cross.  And  to  think,  his 
grandfather  was  the  discoverer  of  the  famous  principle  of 
the  viscosity  of  rigid  objects  to  slow  forces.  Well,  mar- 
riage may  cure  him,  Egbert,  I  mean. 

Malvina  {slowly) :   There  isn't  going  to  be  any  marriage. 

Mr.  R.:   Oh  Godl  {softly.)    Night  after  night,  day  after  day, 
to  live  on  thus,  never  knowing  what  may  happen  from  one 
step  to  another. 
{Exit  gloomily.    Mrs.  R.  runs  after  him.) 

Malvina:    Come  here,  Egbert.     {Egbert  timidly  approaches 
and  sits  down  beside  her.    She  puts  an  arm  about  him.) 
Listen  to  me,  dear,  and  try  to  understand.     Suppose  I 
should  marry  you — 

Egbert  {hopefully):  Yes? 

Malvina:  And  by  and  by  there  should  come,  well — you  know. 
How  do  you  suppose  we'd  feel  if  one  night  we  should 
awaken  to  find  the  crib  empty,  and  discover  a  tiny  tot 
speeding  toward  the  chicken  coop,  to  despoil  the  mother 
hen.  Ah,  no,  we  cannot  run  the  risk  of  bringing  into  the 
world  children  who  are  Nest  Snatchers. 

Egbert:  But  I  don't  drink,  smoke,  or  swear.  It's  my  only 
vice. 

Malvina  (firmly):   It's  plenty. 

Egbert  :   But  haven't  you  ever  wanted  to  break  an  egg? 

Malvina  {promptly):  Of  course — 

Egbert  {triumphantly) :   I  thought  so. 

Malvina:  But  I  find  that  a  nice  electric  light  bulb  does  just  as 
well.    Dead  wires  tell  no  tales. 

Egbert:   But  couldn't  we  compromise? 

Malvina:  Darling,  don't  you  see?  How  could  I  be  happy  if 
I  lived  in  constant  fear  of  having  my  breakfast  snatched 
away  from  under  my  nose? 

Egbert:   Some  people  just  don't  understand. 
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{Re-enter  Mrs.  R.  carrying  egg  which  she  deposits  gingerly 
on  mantelpiece.) 

Mrs.  R. :  Your  father  sent  you  this.  He  said  to  give  it  to  you 
before  he  smashed  it  himself.  Oh,  what  would  I  do  if  he 
began?  {Loud  noise  outside,  as  of  bureau-slinging.)  That 
must  be  he  now.  Oh,  I  hope  that  wasn't  an  egg!  {Exit 
hurriedly.) 

Malvina  {an  idea  coming  to  her):  I'll  give  you  a  break — I 
mean  chance,  though. 

Egbert:  What? 

Malvina  {dramatically):  You  may  choose  between  me  and 
your  vice. 

Egbert:  Have  a  heart. 

Malvina:  No  Egbert.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  once 
and  for  all,  now.  {Solemnly)  I  shall  leave  you  alone  with 
this  egg.  When  I  come  back,  I  expect  to  find  it  either 
whole  or — in  part. 

Egbert:  Quite. 

Malvina:  If  the  egg  is  intact,  I  shall  understand  that  you 
have  renounced  it  and  all  of  its  pomps  for  ever.    If  not — 

Egbert:   I  shall  do  my  best. 

Malvina  {with  appealing  look) :  For  my  sake,  and  the  sake  of 
the  little  ones.    {Exits) 

{Egbert  rises,  and  paces  up  and  down  centre  oj  floor 
in  well-known  fashion  of  Felix  the  Cat.  Looks  wistfully 
toward  mantelpiece,  and  approaches  it  to  extent  of  one  step, 
then  pulls  self  together,  shakes  head  sadly,  and  resumes 
pacing.    To  self:  ) 

Egbert:   No,  mustn't  touch.    Never  again,  she  said. 

{Stops  and  strokes  imaginary  goatee.)  Still,  it  must  work 
some  day;  I  couldn't  be  as  wrong  as  all  that. 
{Ceases  toying  with  goatee,  and  lets  finger  rest  around  chin 
as  he  thinks.    Raises  head  suddenly,  as  an  idea  dawns.) 
Now,  if  I  could  only  get  that  grasp  on  an  egg.  Let  me  see — 
Yes,  that's  it] 

{Rushes  to  mantelpiece  firmly  clutching  chin,  then  carefully 
transfers  hand  to  egg  which  is  lying  there,  and  holds  it  before 
him.  With  right  hand  he  begins  to  press  slowly  upon  the 
pointed  ends,  at  the  same  time  applying  pressure  to  the  sides 
with  the  left  hand.  He  grits  his  teeth  and  closes  his  eyes  as  if 
expecting  an  explosion.     Then  he  blinks  and  looks  at  the 
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egg  in  his  hands,   unable  to  believe  that  it  is  still  whole. 
{Sojtly.)    My  God  !  it's  holding  its  own. 
{Stands  rooted  to  the  spot.     Then  starts.     A  horrible  idea 
crosses  his  mind).     Can  it  be  that  it's  hard-boiled?     No, 
that  isn't  it;    {reassured)  I  only  cooked  it  a  minute.    No, 
it  must  be  all  me — why,  I'm  famous,  famous! 
{Caresses  egg  tenderly  and  lays  it  on  the  table  with  care. 
Then,  unable  to  contain  his  joy,  he  skips  toward  the  door  and 
calls  excitedly)  Malvina,  Malvinal 
{She  enters  running.) 
Malvina  {seeing  egg  unharmed) :  Oh,  darling!    Then  we  can  be 

married. 
Egbert:   I  should  say  so. 
Malvina:  And  you've  done  this  for  me? 
Egbert:   Well, — 

Malvina:  I  knew  you  would,  dear.  And  now,  nothing  can 
ever  come  between  us.  Oh,  to  think,  no  more  horrid  eggs. 
And  you're  really  willing  never  to  look  at  another?  Oh 
dear,  it's  too  wonderful! 

{Egbert's  face  suddenly  jails.    He  sinks  to  the  soja,  crushed. 
Malvina  takes  out  a  large  handkerchiej  and  wipes  her  eyes, 
smiling  through  her  tears.) 
Malvina  {near  table) :   And  now  I  can  throw  this  nasty  thing 

away. 
Egbert  {desperately):  No,  no! 
Malvina:  Why,  you  don't  by  any  chance  want  to  preserve  it 

for  the  museum,  do  you? 
Egbert  {firmly):   Ye9. 

{Malvina  staggers  back.  Egbert  rises  andjaces  her.) 
Egbert:  Listen,  Malvina,  I  have  to  tell  you.  The  egg  isn't 
broken,  but  that  isn't  my  fault.  I  tried  hard  enough. 
Now,  do  you  know  why  it  isn't?  {Malvina  is  inarticulate.) 
Because  I,  Egbert  Rumpelworth,  am  a  great  scientist,  and 
I  have  made  a  discovery  which  will  revolutionize  the 
world.  I  have  been  working  at  it  for  years,  and  a  minute 
ago,  I  obtained  positive  proof:  if  you  press  equally  on  all 
sides  of  a  parabolically-shaped  figure,  the  pressure  cancels 
itself,  and  the  egg,  I  mean  the  figure,  stays  the  same. 
Oh  Malvina,  why,  it's  tremendous!  How  did  I  ever  do  it? 
You  know,   I   really  believe  my   discovery   is  equal  to 
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Columbus's,  the  important  one,  of  course — you  remem- 
ber, the  one  about  making  an  egg  stand  on  its  head? 
{Malvina  is  nonplussed,  although  not  too  credulous?) 

Malvina:  I  never  would  have  guessed  it!  But  Egbert,  why 
didn't  you  tell  anybody? 

Egbert:  I  was  afraid  someone  might  steal  the  idea.  Any- 
way, I  had  to  have  proof;  so  I  just  sat  tight  and  never  lost 
a  chance  with  an  egg. 

Malvina  {sarcastically)'.  And  I  suppose  that  sheer  smashing 
had  no  attraction  for  you? 

Egbert:   Well   .    .    .   it  did  have  its  moments. 

Malvina  {sarcastically  again) :   All  in  its  own  quiet  way. 

Egbert  {naively) :   You  are  so  understanding,  dear. 

Malvina:  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that.  You  may  be  a  genius, 
but  I  need  proof. 

Egbert:  Of  course,  darling.  Right  away.  {He  goes  to  table, 
takes  egg,  and  goes  through  same  motions  as  before.  A 
crackling  sound  is  heard,  and  a  yellow  stream  rushes  to  the 
floor. 

Malvina  (raging):  Ah-hal  I  thought  so.  So  you  decided 
you  couldn't  refrain  after  all!  And  to  think,  I  nearly  be- 
lieved your  tale  about  having  a  theory.  As  if  one  could 
rationalize  a  wicked  practice!  Well,  you  can  keep  right 
on.  At  the  age  of  60  you'll  probably  turn  into  an  egg 
yourself;  I  shan't  prevent  you,  not  I.  I  never  wish  to  see 
your  face  again.    Oh,  you  brute! 

{Exit,  ramping.  Egbert  stands  in  the  centre  oj  the  stage, 
gently  stroking  the  egg-shell,  last  remains  of  a  once  vigorous 
life.) 

Egbert  {thoughtfully) :   It  couldn't  have  been  hard-boiled. 
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If  He  Ask  Bread 

Barbara  Kirk,  '31 

Abstinence  hangs  lightly  on  my  shoulders, 

A  well-known  garment — not  a  noose  of  pain; 

To  you  it  is  a  necklace  of  boulders, 

A  thorn  crown  and  a  chain. 

I  need  no  fleecy  white  bread 

Nor  fish  from  the  sea; 

But  dare  I  feed  you  stones  and  snakes 

Because  they  nourish  me? 
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Water  For  My  Stain 

Charlotte  Einsiedler,  '32 


Part  II 


PHOEBE  kissed  her  aunt  good-morning  and  then  as  she 
went  around  to  her  side  of  the  breakfast-table  stopped 
to  look  out  of  the  window  for  a  short  while;  even  after 
she  was  seated  she  glanced  out  every  so  often  at  the  few  bare 
larches  in  the  garden  just  outside  and  at  the  whitish  sky  that 
showed  beyond  the  housetops.  The  motionless  air  of  space 
itself  seemed  to  have  settled  down  like  cold  water  among  the 
buildings,  and  everything  seen  through  it  was  austerely  pure  in 
coloring  and  very  clear, — the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  chim- 
neys and  angles  of  the  roofs,  even  the  iron  railings  of  the  walk 
against  the  grey  stone  of  the  house  opposite. 

As  she  sat  at  breakfast  that  morning  Phoebe  would  rather 
not  have  talked  but  her  aunt  seemed  to  want  to  and  Phoebe 
listened  attentively  and  answered  in  a  subdued  voice.  She 
was  trying  to  be  very  quiet  and  clear-headed,  and  to  allow 
nothing  but  a  pleasant  calm  in  what  she  said.  It  was  one  of 
the  times  when  the  ideal  of  the  way  to  act,  to  be  followed  in 
even  the  smallest  particular,  is  kept  steadily  in  mind,  as  the 
one  thing  left  to  hold  on  to.  She  even  found  herself  taking  a 
grey  enjoyment  in  it,  and  in  the  clearness  of  her  mind,  and  she 
noticed  everything  around  her,  the  look  of  the  white  cloth,  the 
silver,  and  the  contrast  between  Miss  Morton's  greyish-white 
hair  and  her  dark  blue  dress. 

The  engagement  to  Hugh  was  now  a  settled  thing,  and 
Phoebe's  aunt  had  been  very  much  gratified  at  it.  But  it 
was  too  bad,  as  she  was  saying  just  now,  that  since  he  was 
always  so  busy  at  the  House,  Phoebe  could  see  really  very 
little  of  him. 

"I  know,"  said  Phoebe,  "but  I  like  to  think  of  him  as 
busy, — papers  all  over  his  desk,  and  people  coming  in  to  see 
him  all  the  time.  And  then  he  writes  me  notes  in  the  middle  of 
it,  so  I  feel  even  more  important  than  the  business  of  the  day." 
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"I  don't  think  that  the  business  of  the  day  will  ever  drive 
you  out  of  his  mind,"  remarked  her  aunt,  "as  it  would  with 
some  of  these  political  men.  It  must  be  dreadful  to  be  married 
to  some  of  them." 

"Yes,"  said  Phoebe,  "but  Hugh's  so  awfully  balanced. 
And  I  won't  ever  distract  him  too  much  either;  he's  too  noble 
for  that.  And  he's  one  of  the  people  whose  nobility  one  doesn't 
get  irritated  at  either." 

"He  certainly  has  all  the  good  qualities,"  said  Miss 
Morton,  smiling  her  rather  reserved  smile  across  at  Phoebe, 
under  the  cloud  of  greyish- white  hair.  "I  always  thought  that 
you  felt  that  way  about  him,  though  for  a  time  I  thought  it 
might  be  one  of  the  Harrys  or  the  Richards." 

Phoebe  was  not  quite  sure,  but  she  thought  there  might 
have  been  a  slight  hesitation  before  the  word  Richard.  Had  it 
at  first  seemed  to  Miss  Morton  that  she  should  leave  the  men- 
tion of  him  out  and  then  decided  that  there  was  no  need  to? 
Phoebe  thought  rather  that  she  had  been  moved  by  a  still 
further  feeling  of  consideration  in  making  it  appear  thet  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  named. 

She  watched  the  light  precision  with  which  her  aunt  set 
down  her  coffee-cup  in  the  exact  center  of  the  saucer,  and 
then  as  if  it  had  been  a  vapor  which  was  floated  over  to  her  she 
knew  the  feeling  of  her  aunt  about  the  whole  thing — that  it 
was  very  unfortunate  that  Phoebe  had  lost  what  she  most 
wanted,  but  that  she  still  had  the  wherewithal  to  be  happy. 
But  there  was  so  much  more  to  it  than  that,  for  it  had  to  do 
with  all  the  obscurities  in  people's  minds,  in  not  knowing  what 
was  what,  or  if  there  was  anything  that  one  would  really 
want  if  one  knew  what  there  actually  was  to  it.  She  won- 
dered what  Richard  had  thought,  and  what  he  had  really 
wanted  and  then  she  knew  that  he  had  not  known  himself; 
all  the  different  points  of  view,  her  aunt's  and  Richard's  and 
her  own  she  saw  as  so  many  vapors  impossible  to  mingle  and 
they  gave  her  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  chaos. 

So  that  when  her  aunt  mentioned  Richard  she  found  her- 
self saying  that  he  was  very,  very  nice  but  a  little  vague  and 
undependable,  and  then  a  fresh  feeling  of  discomfort  shot 
through  her,  for  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  said  something  un- 
necessarily harsh  in  speaking  against  Richard  and  could  now 
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no  longer  cling  even  to  that  code  of  graciousness  in  small  things 
which  had  secretly  been  upholding  her. 

"Yes,  I  imagine  he  is  a  little  unstable,"  said  Miss  Morton, 
"while  Hugh  is  just  the  opposite." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Phoebe,  "we're  going  to  live  the  life  of  a 
really  old  conservative  family  and  make  it  fashionable.  And 
you  know  the  wonderful  house  his  family  left  him, — lots  of 
fine  old  panelling  and  leaded  windows.  And  we'll  have  lots  of 
hospitality  all  the  time,  and  plenty  of  port  wine;  Hugh  will 
love  seeing  about  wine, — "  she  paused. 

"I  only  wish  that  the  house  weren't  so  far  out  in  the  coun- 
try," said  Miss  Morton,  "but  well!  the  time  isn't  come  yet 
when  you'll  be  moving  out  there.  I  suppose  you're  meeting 
Hugh  today  after  the  session?" 
"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Phoebe. 

"You  might  see  about  the  new  stationery  we  want  if  you 
like,  the  place  is  right  near  there;  but  don't  unless  you  have 
plenty  of  time." 

"Well,  perhaps  another  day  would  be  better, "  said  Phoebe. 
It  seemed  nicer,  when  it  pleased  Hugh  so  much  to  have  her 
take  the  trouble  to  come  down  and  meet  him,  not  to  turn  the 
trip  to  any  practical  convenience  at  the  same  time.  Not  that 
he  would  have  known  had  she  seen  about  the  stationery  be- 
forehand, but  not  doing  it  that  day  was  one  of  the  hidden 
courtesies  of  the  sort  which  Hugh  himself  would  have  ob- 
served. 

As  they  got  up  from  the  breakfast  table  Phoebe  said  she 
had  a  letter  to  write  and  went  over  to  the  desk  in  the  living- 
room  where,  however,  she  sat  simply  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  greyish-silver  light  had  all  this  time  been  reminding 
her  of  the  afternoon  in  this  very  room,  when  the  cold  air  had 
seemed  to  press  up  against  the  windows,  when  the  house  had 
seemed  to  be  floating  in  space  itself,  and  inside  there  had  been 
only  those  uncertain  words,  that  queer  coldness,  that  flippancy 
about  an  ostrich-farm. 

Since  then  her  feelings  which  had  received  such  an  affront 
had  shrunk  back,  and  she  grew  to  think  that  she  had  left  all 
violent  emotions  behind,  having  taken  refuge  in  an  austere 
purpose  of  living  with  devotion  to  Hugh,  of  filling  her  place, 
and  of  accepting  a  seclusion  in  which  she  had  only  her  thoughts 
to  keep  her  company.    Perhaps  in  a  life  like  that  one  reached 
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finally  a  place  of  contentment,  of  some  sort  of  understanding. 

There  was  something  Alpine  in  the  conception,  and  she 
enjoyed  the  thought  of  it  as  she  would  breaths  of  cold  but  very 
pure  air,  and  yet  sitting  here  at  this  window,  she  knew  that 
her  mood  was  not  entirely  so  lofty,  and  that  although  she  was 
still  taut  with  pain,  deep  down  in  her  there  was  a  faint  feeling 
of  relief. 

For  now  she  was  free  from  that  brood  of  doubts  which  had 
been  with  her  for  weeks,  and  which  she  had  tried  to  hide  even 
from  herself,  as  being  too  unbearable  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of 
day.  They  had  come  at  odd  moments;  she  remembered  once 
just  as  she  was  coming  around  the  landing  of  the  stairs  when 
she  had  suddenly  known  that  were  she  married  to  Richard 
that  there  would  be  moments  when  she  would  secretly  think 
him  weak.  And  another  time  as  she  came  into  the  house  one 
evening  and  was  just  turning  the  handle  of  the  door  she  had  a 
sudden  stuffy  feeling  of  revulsion  at  the  idea  of  being  tied  to 
Richard  all  her  life,  of  always  having  to  come  home  to  Richard, 
of  mounting  the  steps  of  she  did  not  know  what  cheap  lodging- 
house,  with  the  sound  of  Richard's  steps  and  Richard's  breath- 
ing always  in  her  ears,  feeling  in  him  the  same  steady  exaspera- 
tion at  always  having  to  have  her  with  him.  Once  up  in  the 
dingy  rooms  they  might  make  polite  efforts  not  to  show  one 
another  that  the  marriage  had  been  a  mistake. 

These  ideas  had  come  to  her  just  in  the  form  of  a  wave  of 
disagreeable  atmosphere,  and  then  she  had  tried  to  get  them 
out  of  her  mind.  When  she  thought  of  being  married  to 
Richard  she  knew  she  would  want  to  think  of  him  always  as 
the  most  wonderful  person  in  the  world,  and  she  found  a 
doubt  of  that  in  herself  which  she  hated  to  admit.  Yet  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  love  Richard  best,  always,  she  was 
disconcerted.  A  love  of  any  depth,  when  it  learns  that  it  has 
to  be  all  in  all,  and  fill  every  portion  of  a  life,  is  likely  to 
notice  at  first  a  lack  in  itself  which  a  lesser  feeling  would  not 
experience.  The  lesser  love  can  bear  with  a  few  reservations 
in  itself;  the  greater  cannot.  Her  affection  for  Hugh  she 
would  be  able  to  take  just  as  it  came;  she  would  be  fond  of 
him  from  day  to  day,  just  as  he  was,  but  the  first  time  that 
Richard  did  not  seem  the  most  delightful  person  imaginable 
at  breakfast  she  knew  she  would  experience  a  sinking  of  the 
heart. 
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Her  fluctuations  between  doubt  and  certainty  continued 
for  several  weeks.  When  anything  raised  her  self-esteem  even 
slightly,  when  she  knew  she  looked  well,  or  that  someone 
liked  her, — with  anything  that  gave  her  confidence  in  herself 
came  a  rush  of  confidence  in  him.  If  she  thought  him  wonder- 
ful, why  he  was  wonderful,  and  she  need  never  lose  that  con- 
viction; no  matter  how  unpropitious  the  circumstances  of  the 
marriage  she  had  faith  in  its  outcome.  She  did  not  realize 
till  later  that  it  was  his  own  lack  of  conviction  which  had  been 
undermining  hers,  till  his  doubts  stared  her  in  the  face. 

And  even  on  that  night  when  she  had  first  seen  his  faults 
clearly,  and  when  marrying  him  seemed  even  to  have  an  ele- 
ment of  the  preposterous  in  it,  him  who  was  so  changeable  and 
so  little  inclined  to  dependability,  then  when  she  loved  him 
least  she  seemed  also  to  love  him  best,  to  cling  to  him  most; 
when  she  decided  to  put  the  thought  of  him  finally  out  of  her 
mind  she  felt  like  a  forlorn  and  homesick  child,  and  that  night 
for  the  first  time  she  slept  with  his  letters  under  her  pillow. 

Now  as  she  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  at  the  clear 
grey  day,  that  seemed  like  the  work  of  a  grave  intelligence 
which  admitted  with  her  that  it  was  best  to  live  soberly,  and 
not  to  try  too  much,  but  to  forego  the  idealistic  and  impossible, 
still  even  at  this  moment  she  thought  that  she  would  rather  be 
miserable  with  Richard  than  happy  with  Hugh 

And  as  she  stared  at  the  frozen  lawn,  the  bare  trees  and 
the  stone  wall  beyond,  a  new  feeling  caught  her,  elusive  as  a 
moment's  breath  on  her  face,  that  not  only  had  she  arrived  at 
a  place  of  understanding  in  the  willingness  to  be  contented 
with  little  and  to  live  in  her  mind,  and  that  she  and  the  day 
were  aware  that  they  had  arrived  at  this  point,  but  also, — ■ 
she  pressed  her  face  close  to  the  pane,  and  the  feeling  came  as 
she  saw  a  twig  stir  and  was  gone  as  soon  as  that,  that  the  day 
and  she  knew  together  that  it  was  but  one  face  of  things, 
knew  in  the  infinitely  small  space  of  time  between  moment 
and  moment  that  in  the  aspect  of  things  there  was  always  a 

changing. 

*  *  * 

Her  aunt  came  into  Phoebe's  room  one  morning  just  as  she 
was  putting  on  her  hat  and  sat  down  on  the  window-seat. 
The  window  was  open  and  the  air  which  came  in  and  lifted 
some  of  the  tendrils  of  hair  lying  on  Phoebe's  forehead  had 
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some  of  the  lightness  of  coming  spring,  though  the  month  was 
January.  Some  of  this  same  lightness  seemed  to  float  over  the 
heaviness  of  her  mood,  and  gave  her  an  irrational  feeling  of 
well-being,  coming  simply  from  the  day  and  her  own  youth, 
and  she  felt  alive  and  as  if  things  were  beginning  to  stir  in  her 
again. 

Now  especially  she  loved  her  aunt  as  she  sat  there  on  the 
window-seat,  and  seemed  to  see  her  features,  her  aquiline  nose 
and  pleasant  mouth,  more  clearly  than  she  had  ever  done 
before.  It  reminded  Phoebe  what  fragments  her  thoughts  of 
her  aunt  usually  were;  she  was  in  her  mind  really  only  occa- 
sionally and  forgotten  inbetween.  Sometimes  she  thought  how 
much  she  liked  her  looks,  sometimes  she  worried  about  her 
health,  or  again  she  as  had  looked  at  that  stationery  yesterday 
wondered  if  this  particular  color  would  suit  her  taste;  but 
she  never  seemed  to  have  her  completely  in  mind.  Yet  was 
this  not  true  of  her  thoughts  of  everyone?  Had  not  even  Richard 
been  forgotten  for  the  space  of  long  minutes,  and  had  she  ever 
been  able  to  take  him  all  in? 

"Phoebe,"  asked  Miss  Morton  presently,  "is  that  belt 
quite  straight?"  and  Phoebe  looking  in  the  mirror  admitted 
that  it  was  not  quite  in  line.  She  was  touched  at  all  this 
interest  in  her  belt's  being  straight;  her  aunt  was  almost  like 
one  person  with  her  in  her  active  concern  about  everything 
that  had  to  do  with  Phoebe,  in  her  dresses,  in  the  fact  that  she 
might  not  like  having  to  live  outside  of  London,  in  all  her 
disappointments.  But  just  because  her  aunt  was  so  almost 
one  person  with  her  in  this  way  Phoebe  could  not  tell  her  about 
what  was  closest  to  her  mind  just  now  and  disconcerting  her, 
that  fragmentariness  of  impression  and  emotion, — even  when 
it  concerned  the  people  one  loved  best, — which  had  just  struck 
her.  One  could  not  tell  anyone  who  was  near  to  one  about  the 
general  incompleteness  of  human  relationships.  The  contact 
of  two  people  seemed  to  change  like  a  rod  that  pivoted;  if 
they  came  close  together  in  one  way  the  other  pole  of  thought 
moved  off  to  a  nearly  infinite  distance. 

She  looked  at  her  profile  in  the  hand-mirror  and  then  as  she 
laid  it  down  a  quiver  of  very  fresh  delight  went  through  her. 
Richard's  face  was  nearly  always  before  her,  and  she  thought 
she  was  seeing  it,  but  now,  with  a  sensation  noticeable  as  a 
sudden  breeze  on  her  face,  she  saw  it,  perhaps  even  more 
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clearly  than  she  had  ever  seen  it  in  real  life;    and  with  it  had 
come  a  quick,  intense  glimmer  of  understanding  of  him. 

He  too  had  been  disconcerted  but  that  same  fragmentari- 
ness  and  incompleteness,  he  probably  knew  it  particularly 
being  so  changeable;  by  the  fact  that  now  one  loved,  and 
now  one  was  tired  of  loving.  But,  and  she  could  hardly  tell 
how  she  knew  this,  and  did  not  put  it  into  words,  for  it  was 
just  a  general  impression  of  his  attitude;  in  not  commit- 
ting himself  to  any  one  work,  or  any  one  love,  or  even  any 
one  country  he  was  at  least  trying  to  live  sincerely.  One  knew 
that  he  did  what  he  did  because  he  wanted  to,  of  his  own  free 
will  and  never  as  a  matter  of  duty  or  routine.  Not  that  he  did 
not  make  many  mistakes,  and  everything  unnecessarily  diffi- 
cult for  himself,  but  still  his  way  of  life  had  a  certain  high- 
strung  fastidiousness  which  she  felt  was,  in  some  dim  way, 
patrician. 


Phoebe  was  very  dutiful  about  the  small  observances  of 
being  engaged.  She  knew  for  instance  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  fascination  in  reading  the  same  morning  newspaper  which 
Hugh  read,  and  she  did  so,  and  she  wondered  whether  he  was 
sitting  down  to  lunch  about  the  same  time  that  she  did,  and 
what  he  was  doing  later  in  the  afternoon.  And  she  dropped 
short  notes  to  him  in  mailboxes  in  different  places,  as  she  left 
the  house,  and  as  she  went  about  shopping,  so  that  as  many 
spots  as  possible  might  have  association  with  him.  But  she 
gathered  very  little  excitement  from  the  act,  nothing  like  what 
she  experienced  one  day  when  in  a  crowd  she  had  seen  some- 
one with  a  head  and  shape  of  forehead  very  like  Richard's. 

She  thought  that  being  engaged  to  Hugh  probably 
she  should  not  recall  those  old  moods  of  excitement,  but  she 
always  found  herself  doing  so.  There  had  been  that  first  time 
when  Richard  had  lingered  at  the  door  to  talk,  and  she  had 
schooled  herself  afterwards  to  remember  that  it  did  not  mean 
he  would  want  to  linger  again, — yet  still  the  excitement  had 
begun.  The  snatches  of  it  that  she  allowed  herself  were  like 
glimpses  into  a  room,  filled  with  festivity,  of  which  the  door 
had  opened  for  a  moment. 

Most  notable  of  all  was  the  afternoon  when  he  had  come  in 
with  her  after  a  walk  by  the  river  and  had  stood  beside  her  in 
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front  of  the  fireplace,  rubbing  his  hands  together,  his  plume  of 
hair  nodding  over  his  forehead,  his  eyes  alight,  as  if  there  were 
all  kinds  of  glowing  thoughts  and  surmises  about  her  in  his 
mind, — yet  of  what  was  in  the  mind  of  another  person  one 
could  never  be  sure. 

She  came,  however,  to  know  his  perplexities  and  to  love  him 
for  them;  to  feel  what  had  led  him  to  throw  up  his  opportunities 
in  London  on  the  chance  of  finding  something  else;  she  shared 
some  of  his  adventures  in  doubt.  He  told  her  about  walking 
along  the  river-bank  of  Paris  and  she  loved  it  with  him,  or  of 
the  grape-growing  country  of  Germany,  while  the  images  of  a 
woman  or  a  girl  he  might  have  cared  for  there  brushed  by  her 
like  figures  in  a  semi-twilight.  She  was  thrilled  and  a  little 
frightened  by  that;  she  could  feel  what  must  have  been  his 
emotion  as  if  his  own  blood  flowed  momentarily  in  her  veins. 
The  time  when  they  had  walked  along  the  river  and  felt 
the  something  ineffable  in  the  way  the  silver  waters  sank  into 
the  horizon  flushed  with  the  rose  of  sunset,  she  knew  through 
him  the  burning  and  singing  of  the  river  in  her  own  self,  a 
richness  without  end.  But  after  the  wealth  of  the  common 
sensation  the  current  of  trifling  individual  reflections  must 
have  gone  on  its  way.  Sometimes  a  look  in  Richard's  eyes, 
for  all  the  interest  and  inquiry  in  them  seemed  to  be  reminding 
her  that  one  must  not  ask  that  anything,  especially  things 
that  were  in  common,  should  go  on  and  on;  he  did  not  ask 
that  they  should  and  neither  should  she.  He  had  his  own 
life,  and  it  pursued  its  own  way  with  its  own  aim. 


It  was  a  sunny  morning  and  Hugh  and  Phoebe  were  going 
down  to  see  the  house  in  the  country.  Phoebe  was  ready 
ahead  of  time,  and  went  to  sit  out  on  the  steps  leading  down 
to  the  garden  in  the  back  of  the  house.  The  walls  of  it,  and 
the  side  of  the  stone  stairway  against  which  she  leaned  seemed 
to  have  become  already  permeated  with  the  sunlight,  and  as 
she  sat  there  without  moving  she  seemed  to  become  part  of  the 
same  sunlit  substance.  In  the  air  that  came  stealing  over  the 
snow  which  was  left  in  the  garden  there  was  a  whisper  of 
spring,  as  if  the  breeze  had  come  over  from  a  field  of  daisies  in 
another  country.  She  could  imagine  how  that  tree  would 
look  in  a  month  or  so  when  it  was   green   against   the  wall, 
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and  suddenly  that  wall  in  the  yellow  sun  seemed  to  have  such 
a  lustre,  such  a  quiver  of  light  about  it,  such  intense  poetic 
existence  that  it  might  have  belonged  to  a  legend,  to  some  lost, 
bright  country.  And  as  she  sat  there  she  seemed  to  be  in  the 
sunlight  of  all  times  and  all  places,  one  with  every  forgotten 
woman  who  had  ever  sat  on  a  terrace  on  a  brilliant  morning 
or  lingered  on  the  sunny  steps  of  an  old  church,  or  lain  on  a 
bank  of  yellow  flowers.  And  in  some  process  of  golden  un- 
folding she  seemed  to  open  out  into  a  vast  region  of  an  unknown 
self,  lying  open  in  an  unknown  light,  and  to  catch  on  the  very 
horizons  of  her  sunlit  being  some  notion  of  a  supreme  mingling, 
even  with  Richard  as  he  widened  into  the  same  glory,  of  a 
mingling  as  indissoluble  as  that  of  the  sunlight  with  the  air. 
The  splendor  receded,  the  horizons  closed  in  again,  and  she  was 
left  in  the  legendary  garden,  then  even  that  disappeared  and 
she  saw  simply  the  familiar  scene  in  sunlight.  The  experience 
took  place  all  in  an  instant,  was  gone  as  soon  as  come,  felt  only 
in  a  flash  and  only  half  understood,  but  it  remained  with  her 
and  there  were  traces  of  glory  in  her  mood  all  morning. 

On  the  way  down  on  the  train  with  Hugh,  she  was  very 
light  hearted,  because  the  sun  was  out,  and  she  was  alive  and 
young,  and  so  was  Hugh  and  so  was  Richard.  They  became 
gay  together.  About  half-way  down  to  their  destination  their 
compartment  became  empty  except  for  themselves  and  she 
whispered  in  Hugh's  ear: 

"Do  you  love  me?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  seriously. 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  in  the  other  ear,"  she  said 
and  moved  around  to  the  seat  on  the  other  side  of  him. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  she  asked  again. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  seriously.  That  was  so  characteristic 
of  him,  the  steady  earnestness  of  those  answers. 

The  house  was  beautiful  and  she  liked  it  from  the  first 
moment.  They  went  all  through  it,  penetrating  even  to  rooms 
filled  with  cobwebs  up  in  towers,  and  stood  still  a  long  while  in 
front  of  the  mullioned  windows.  In  every  corner  of  the  house 
one  was  aware  of  its  dignity,  of  the  solemn  life  it  preserved  for 
itself  even  when  empty  of  people. 

"You  know,"  said  Phoebe,  "I  had  much  rather  think  of  us 
as  belonging  to  the  house  than  of  the  house  as  belonging  to  us  " 
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"Yes,"  said  Hugh  and  smiled;  he  liked  that  and  under- 
stood it. 

But  as  they  were  on  their  way  home  and  the  sun  was  going 
down,  Phoebe  felt  an  unaccountable  drop  of  her  spirits. 
There  was  not  a  thought  in  her,  only  the  pressure  of  longing 
which  was  always  there,  sometimes  a  little  lightened  by  the 
passing  moment.  What  Richard  would  have  said  on  the  way 
down  occurred  to  her;  he  would  have  whispered,  "I  love  you" 
first  in  one  ear  and  then  in  the  other  too. 

As  they  walked  by  the  river  she  felt  nothing  at  all,  the 
motion  of  the  silver  waters  did  not  stir  her;  she  was  locked 
away  from  them  in  her  weariness.  What  was  it  she  had  hoped 
for?  Contentment,  understanding?  But  she  conceived  a  dis- 
taste for  the  idea  of  being  contented;  even  the  exhilaration  of 
the  morning  was  distasteful  to  her,  she  was  so  sick  at  heart. 

But  late  that  night,  just  before  she  fell  asleep,  health, 
wholeness  and  sweetness  like  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  day 
came  over  her  at  the  thought  that  all  feelings  were  not  frag- 
mentary and  feeble.  That  Richard  had  not  wanted  to  marry 
her,  which  was  after  all  an  economic  arrangement  of  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  did  not  mean  that  he  has  not  loved  her;  the 
flippancy  had  come  from  a  form  of  embarrassment,  and  he  had 
probably  thought  that  really  pleading  with  her  would  have 
been  pretentious  on  his  part. 


She  was  getting  ready  to  go  out  to  a  reception  with  Hugh 
and  putting  on  a  dress  she  knew  he  liked,  of  cream  lace  which 
fell  in  many  folds  of  such  softness  that  it  seemed  to  foam  and 
swirl  around  her  feet.  She  was  finding  it  almost  an  effort  to 
put  it  on,  because  it  belonged  in  her  mind  to  a  time  which  she 
was  sorry  to  have  to  remember.  Once  when  she  had  decided 
that  nothing  was  going  to  come  out  of  this  acquaintanceship 
with  Richard  she  had  taken  a  perverse  enjoyment  in  denying 
both  of  them  what  pleasure  could  still  be  in  it  and  refused  to  let 
him  take  her  to  a  play  she  would  really  have  rather  liked  to  see. 
There  was  a  deadly  sweetness  in  hurting  the  feelings  of  some- 
one she  liked  which  ran  like  poison  through  her  veins,  and 
which  she  thought  was  as  near  to  actual  evil  as  anything  one 
could  know.  She  had  felt  painful  remorse  as  she  was  putting 
on  this  dress  to  go  out  with  him  the  time  after  that. 
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But  he  took  it  all  in  such  good  part;  evidently  he  was 
delighted  to  see  her  and  thought  she  looked  beautiful,  though 
he  did  not  say  so.  "What  an  unin/e/Zigible  skirt,"  he  mur- 
mured instead.  She  might  not  have  wanted  to  see  him  that 
other  day,  but  now  evidently  she  did  since  she  had  come  out 
with  him,  so  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  enjoy 
the  time  spent  together.  He  did  not  ask  that  she  should 
always  be  willing  to  see  him,  and  of  her  he  asked  the  same 
tolerance. 

It  made  it  possible  for  her  to  believe  that  should  they  ever 
try  to  live  together  they  would  be  able  to  work  their  way  back 
to  an  understanding  even  after  they  had  lost  direction.  Once 
admitted  that  they  had  a  common  meeting  point,  a  common 
center,  they  would  not  have  minded  missing  one  another 
occasionally.  Each  would  let  the  other  come  and  go,  at  will, 
and  their  coming  together  would  have  a  sweeter  motion  in  it 
through  this  freedom. 

But  Richard  had  wanted  more  freedom  still  than  that  and 
furthermore  he  had  never  admitted  that  she  was  at  his  center. 
There  would  probably  be  many  more  of  them  in  his  life;  he 
was  one  of  those  who  changed.  He  was  still  young, — so  young 
— and  not  wanting  to  affix  himself  yet  to  anyone  or  anything, 
had  left  her  in  an  obscurity  in  which  she  could  have  only  fitful 
meetings  with  him,  those  when  she  saw  his  face  clearly  in  her 
imagination,  or  the  moments  when  she  gained  in  understand- 
ing of  him. 

When  Hugh  had  brought  her  back  from  the  reception  that 
night  she  found  a  comfort  in  standing  by  the  fire  in  the  fire- 
place. The  room  was  long,  and  quite  dimly  lighted,  full  of 
impressive  shadows.  Her  aunt  wanted  her  to  come  upstairs 
to  bed,  but  Phoebe  said  she  would  like  to  stay  here  awhile. 
"But  don't  come  up  too  late,"  said  Miss  Morton,  looking 
back  on  her  way  up  the  stairs.  The  sound  of  her  departing 
voice  and  footsteps  was  as  the  vanishing  of  another  world  and 
Phoebe  was  left  alone  with  her  heavy  longing. 

She  wanted,  for  the  last  time,  to  think  deeply  of  Richard. 
She  seemed  to  feel  him  here,  in  the  light  cast  by  the  fire  on  the 
wall,  in  the  gloom  beyond.  And  as  she  and  the  sombre  room 
became  more  and  more  removed  from  the  familiar  world,  the 
flicker  of  light,  the  falling  of  a  log,  the  sound  of  a  footfall  up- 
stairs seemed    to    take  place    in   mystery,  and    gradually   a 
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shadowy  excitement  began  to  steal  over  her  for  in  the  mystery 
was  Richard. 

With  the  movement  of  a  shadow,  the  stirring  of  a  bright 
log,  she  felt  some  dim  incorporation  with  his  very  thought,  as 
if  the  movements  of  the  lights  and  shadows  were  those  of  his 
own  mind,  and  she  was  in  some  ghostly  and  impalpable  union 
with  him,  of  a  brief  duration.  For  now  the  flickering  of  glooms, 
the  glowing  of  the  embers,  did  not  stir  her  as  they  had  a 
moment  ago.  Yet  on  the  morrow  perhaps  she  would  be 
obscurely  comforted   by   the  thought   of  the  instants  when 

Richard  had  been  near. 

*  *  * 

When  she  looked  back  on  a  morning  a  week  later  she  could 
not  remember  at  all  what  she  had  been  thinking  about  as  she 
had  come  down  the  stairs  and  gone  across  to  the  mail-table. 
She  recalled  that  on  waking  up  she  had  begun  to  wonder  what 
one  did  all  day  long  when  one  was  married,  and  when  she  was 
dressing  she  was  thinking  that  Hugh  had  been  strange  the  last 
few  days,  a  little  withdrawn,  a  little  doubtful  in  tone;  probably 
she  had  let  it  appear  that  she  did  not  appreciate  him  enough 
and  she  reproached  herself.  But  of  what  had  been  in  her  mind 
as  she  came  down  the  stairs  she  had  not  the  faintest  recollec- 
tion; the  succeeding  event  had  wiped  it  out  so  entirely. 

She  had  gone  over  to  the  mail-table  and  there  saw  an  enve- 
lope addressed  to  her  in  Richard's  handwriting;  the  world 
shrank  for  her  to  that  square  of  cream-colored  stationery  as 
she  stared  at  it.  After  a  while  she  took  it  up  to  open  it  and 
could  not;  she  could  not  even  hold  it  in  her  hand,  but  put  it 
over  on  the  mantelpiece;  she  walked  around  the  house,  from 
room  to  room.  It  was  Richard  confronting  her  too  suddenly 
and  too  closely. 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  later  before  she  could  make  herself 
open  it.  Then  she  told  herself  that  she  was  foolish  to  get 
wrought  up;  that  there  was  probably  nothing  particular  in  it. 
To  calm  herself  first  she  went  into  another  room  to  get  a  paper- 
cutter  instead  of  tearing  it  open. 

It  did  prove  to  be  disappointing.  On  a  single  sheet  he  had 
printed  simply,  "Shakespeare,  Sonnet  CIX." 

She  went  to  get  her  copy,  found  the  place  and  read  the 
sonnet  through.  It  was  one  of  the  lovelier  ones,  and  it  told 
her  in  a  graceful  way  that  he  still  thought  of  her. 
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She  sat  without  moving  for  a  long  while,  then  roused  herself 
with  an  effort  and  reminded  herself  that  she  ought  to  get 
ready  to  go  out.  She  went  up  to  her  room,  wandered  around, 
still  clutching  the  volume  of  sonnets,  and  then  came  down 
again.  By  that  time  she  had  seen  a  rift;  Richard  had  never 
said  anything  he  did  not  really  mean;  there  was  undoubtedly 
a  link  between  them,  however  shadowy,  which  was  important 
to  him. 

She  sat  down  again  in  her  former  place,  having  forgotten 
all  about  getting  ready,  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  her  chin 
cupped  on  her  hands,  staring  before  her.  After  a  while  her 
gaze  wandered  around  the  room,  into  the  hall,  up  the  stairway, 
and  it  was  at  that  particular  moment  that  the  light  broke  in 
upon  her.  Gradually  the  significance  of  Hugh's  manner  had 
come  over  her,  that  reserve,  that  holding  back,  and  she  realized 
that  he  must  have  seen  and  talked  to  Richard.  And  then 
suddenly  she  knew  that  every  word  in  that  sonnet  had  been 
meant  literally;  it  was  a  declaration  so  breath-taking  that 
she  could  not  possibly  have  believed  it  the  first  time  she  read 
it;  she  began  to  be  able  to  now.  The  center  was  found;  the 
core  was  lighted  and  burning. 

Never  believe  that  I  was  false  of  heart 
Though  absence  seemed  my  flame  to  qualify, 
As  well  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  home  of  love;   if  I  have  ranged 
Like  him  that  travels  I  return  again. 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged 
So  that  myself  brings  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reigned 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stained 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good. 
And  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call 
Save  thou,  my  rose,  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

Not  wording  it  himself,  but  bringing  it  home  to  her  by  the 
side  of  her  own  fireplace,  out  of  her  own  volume  of  poetry,  in 
those  lasting,  almost  household  words  he  gave  her  his  assur- 
ance. 
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The  shock  of  splendour  was  very  nearly  too  much  for  her; 
the  darkness  of  his  doubts  threw  into  relief  the  brilliance  of  his 
certainties,  and  she  saw  him  with  all  the  brightness  of  a  god 
upon  him. 


She  sat  at  her  desk,  trying  to  think  of  what  she  should 
write  to  Hugh.  The  effort  had  worried  her  for  so  long  that  her 
mind  was  nearly  a  blank;  all  she  had  left  was  a  great  nervous 
eagerness  to  see  Richard. 

There  was  practically  nothing  that  she  could  say  to  Hugh 
that  she  could  bear  to  put  down  on  paper.  She  had  to  compare 
one  love  with  another,  to  admit  that  one  was  greater,  the  other 
lesser,  that  one  person  meant  practically  everything  and  the 
other  did  not.    She  thought  she  would  die  rather  than  do  it. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  evening,  and  the  thickly  clouded 
sky  had  broken  apart  to  throw  a  pale  light  in  the  west.  Again 
she  felt  the  flight  upward  of  her  elated  spirit  which  came  most 
frequently  at  some  shift  in  the  look  of  the  day,  the  sound  of  a 
voice  calling,  the  coming  of  any  one  into  a  room,  as  if  some 
change  in  the  appearance  of  things  was  a  momentary  lifting  of 
a  screen  which  showed  the  most  shaking  exhilaration  existent 
on  the  other  side,  and  closed  over  it  again  when  she  tried  to 
write  the  note  and  could  not. 

Hugh  came  that  evening  to  take  her  out  and  when  she 
took  his  arm  as  usual  he  said  easily,  "Don't  let's  really  talk; 
let's  just  enjoy  ourselves."  But  all  through  the  evening  they 
found  it  hard  to  look  at  one  another,  and  stared  straight 
ahead  in  conversation. 

When  they  came  back  it  seemed  to  be  tacitly  understood 
that  they  had  something  to  say  to  one  another,  and  they  came 
into  the  drawing-room  which  looked  glaring  after  the  dark 
outdoors.  Hugh  stood  leaning  against  the  table  in  the  middle; 
he  lighted  a  cigarette  and  when  he  had  flung  away  the  match 
looked  over  at  her  and  she  said  a  little  uncertainly, 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you, — about  Richard." 

"Yes,"  said  Hugh.  Well, — "  he  took  a  puff  at  the 
cigarette  and  blew  out  the  smoke.  "I  can  imagine  what  it 
is."  He  paused  a  moment.  "I  saw  Richard  the  other  day," 
and  then  meditatively,  "he's  changed  a  little;  he  seems 
older. " 
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Like  a  distant  thunder  clap  she  seemed  to  catch  the  echo 
of  drama  between  them. 

"You  know  I  want  you  to  be  logical,"  said  Hugh  after 
a  moment.     "You  haven't  been." 

A  few  more  moments  elapsed  and  then  she  said,  "but  I  do 
love  you  Hugh." 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "but  you  must  see  things  in  propor- 
tion." 

The  break  was  harder  on  him  than  on  her,  but  he  was  being 
as  stern  with  her  as  with  himself,  for  no  matter  what  was  going 
to  happen  after  this,  no  matter  if  nothing  at  all  happened,  he 
insisted  on  its  being  made  on  the  basis  of  her  feelings  at  the 
moment,  feelings  which  she  hated  to  admit  to  him. 

"Don't  be  so  shocked  at  yourself,"  he  said  kindly,  after 
a  while,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  was  gone. 

She  wondered  if  he  realized  what  had  happened  any  more 
than  she  had;  as  she  went  upstairs  she  would  hardly  believe 
she  was  not  going  to  marry  him;  she  had  always  thought  she 
really  would,  from  the  days  before  she  had  known  Richard, 
when  she  had  been  very  fond  of  him,  and  hated  to  say  no  to 
him,  and  then  even  in  the  hey-day  of  another  hope,  which 
she  had  never  actually  believed  in. 

She  had  no  idea  what  would  become  of  her;  she  would 
probably  not  marry  Richard,  there  were  still  too  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  and  she  was  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he 
had  meant  by  that  sonnet. 

She  met  her  aunt  in  the  hall  and  her  face  must  have  been 
strange,  for  her  aunt  looked  startled. 

"Phoebe,"  she  said,  "you  haven't  broken  off  with  Hugh, 
have  you?" 

The  wind  blew  open  the  window  at  the  other  end  of  the 
corridor  and  the  lights  flickered. 

"Yes,"  said  Phoebe,  "I  have." 

"Oh,  have  you?  really?"  said  her  aunt,  "what — "  and 
stopped. 

"I  don't  know  why,  or  anything,"  said  Phoebe  and  went 
into  her  room;  it  felt  huge  in  the  dark. 

A  day  later  she  had  not  heard  from  Richard  and  could  not 
understand  why.  She  had  sent  him  a  note  saying,  "I  liked 
the  sonnet  very  much, "  and  had  thought  he  would  write  some 
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sort  of  answer  immediately.  Later  she  realized  she  had  not 
done  what  she  thought  she  had,  entered  into  his  mind;  she 
should  have  known  that  he  would  want  to  see  Hugh  first.  At 
meals  she  could  not  make  herself  eat;  all  night  she  was  half- 
waking,  thinking  of  the  meeting  to  come,  and  in  the  morning 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  not  been  asleep  at  all.  The  next  day  he 
telephoned  her. 

On  that  day  as  she  moved  around  the  house,  wrote  a 
letter,  played  the  piano,  or  simply  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window,  she  felt  that  she,  this  Phoebe  who  was  going  to  see 
Richard  tomorrow,  was  of  a  different  order  from  the  one  who 
had  lived  before,  and  that  all  the  days  of  her  life  were  but  as 
reflections  in  water  compared  with  this  one  which  was  real. 
And  even  the  house  was  different,  as  one  would  imagine  that  a 
manor  long  deserted  would  assume  a  subtle  change  in  the 
look  of  threshold  and  hearth  and  stairway,  if  a  master  were 
expected.  Even  the  shadows  gathering  outside  in  the  garden 
were  aware  that  he  was  coming,  and  hidden  in  the  gloom  of 
corners  and  corridors  as  evening  came  on,  there  was  a  flame. 

She  went  out  of  the  house  and  walked  along  the  familiar 
street  for  the  first  time  since  she  knew  she  was  going  to  see 
him  again.  The  very  buildings  were  changed;  now  she 
felt  Richard  in  the  mystery  of  every  archway,  of  every 
doorway  with  a  lantern  lit  above  it.  And  as  the  city  grew 
darker  and  took  on  as  always  its  medieval,  storied  look, 
Richard  became  the  baronial  rider  and  the  lord,  with  a  poetry 
more  actual  than  that  of  anyone  who  had  ever  lived  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  If  the  medieval  lady  received  her  knight  with 
thoughts  of  sober  prose,  Phoebe  knew  them  as  they  should 
have  been.  The  middle  age  had  been  as  the  reflection  in 
water  and  this  time  now  was  the  reality. 

That  night,  before  she  fell  asleep  she  heard  the  footsteps  of 
a  late  passerby  below  her  open  window;  she  started  up  and 
listened  to  them  retreating.  She  went  to  the  window;  the 
breeze  was  freighted  with  wonder,  the  night  exalted  as  if 
there  were  mountains  all  around  the  city  in  the  dark.  The 
world  was  a  country  of  wonder,  now  that  Richard  was  coming; 
here  at  her  window  she  was  at  the  centre  of  it  and  those  foot- 
steps which  she  had  heard  passing  by  were  going  on  through 
it.    Her  spirit  had  widened  out  to  reach  nearly  to  its  uttermost 
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confines,  and   that  of  Richard   equally   close  to  hers   as   the 
night  was  to  the  earth. 

In  all  those  times  when  she  had  loved  him  with  no  feeling 
of  separation,  on  the  steps,  by  the  fireplace,  now,  there  had 
been  this  widening  of  herself.  The  hours  of  isolation  had  been 
those  of  narrowness.  Then  this  self  knew  doubt,  irritation,  all 
the  perversities  of  love,  the  stains  which  were  acknowledged. 
But  when  love  widened  out  beyond  these,  they  vanished, 
wiped  out  by  the  miraculous  flow  of  wonder,  as  with  pure 
water,  and  were  as  if  they  had  not  been. 


The  next  day  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he  was  expected 
she  was  so  terrified  that  she  wished  he  would  not  come;  she  had 
no  idea  at  all  what  she  was  going  to  say  to  him.  When  she 
heard  him  coming  in  at  the  door  she  could  hardly  manage  to 
gather  her  bag  and  gloves  together. 

She  wondered  if  he  would  be  strolling  up  and  down  the  hall 
as  he  used  to.  As  she  reached  the  stairs  she  saw  that  he  was 
not;  she  could  not  see  his  face,  but  he  was  standing  below,  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  very  quiet  and  erect,  waiting  for  her. 

{To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue) 
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The  Hero 

Celia  Darlington,  '31 

jAUL  scanned  the  headlines  of  yesterday's  paper. 
He  seldom  got  much  farther  than  the  headlines,  except 
in  reports  of  bank  robberies  and  murders.  They  fas- 
cinated him  always.  He  liked  to  fancy  himself  a  midnight 
prowler,  sure  of  foot,  and  leaving  no  traces.  He  liked  to 
imagine  it  from  a  safe  distance,  and  yet  with  the  first-hand 
sensation  which  a  newspaper,  more  or  less  hot  off  the  press, 
could  provide.  Just  now  the  "Second  National  Bank 
Mystery"  was  the  centre  of  attention.  Paul  read  slowly 
down  both  columns,  noticing  the  more  than  usual  number 
of  repetitions  of  " preternaturally  clever",  "baffling",  and 
"unfathomable".  He  wished  that  he  could  do  something 
daring;  or  rather  that  he  could  have  the  honor  that  belongs 
to  clever  crime  without  any  more  danger  than  is  run  by 
the  hero  of  a  sentimental  novel.  He  felt  almost  as  though 
he  would  really  like  to  do  something  about  it,  a  rare  thing 
for  Paul,  who  hardly  ever  wanted  to  do  anything  about  any- 
thing, and  never  did  it.  Perhaps,  he  thought,  it  was  being 
seventeen  today  that  made  him  so  energetic.  Perhaps  it 
came  with  age. 

It  obviously  did  not  always  come  with  age:  there  was 
Edward,  who  had  a  job  as  a  cashier  and  kept  it  quietly, 
year  in,  year  out.  Paul  hoped  he  should  not  be  like  that  in 
eight  years.  Secretly  he  knew  that  he  would  not;  he  knew 
that  he  who  would  like  to  be  a  clever  criminal  would  never 
have  energy  to  be  even  a  cashier.  Not,  at  any  rate,  while 
Edward  took  care  of  him.  Sometimes  he  wondered  what 
made  Edward  so  generous,  even  to  trips  to  Colorado  and 
Canada  in  the  summer;  but  the  question  was  easily  answered. 
"I've  never  been  well,"  he  always  thought.  This  time, 
remembering  that  he  was  seventeen  today,  he  added,  "Per- 
haps in  eight  years  I  shall  be  dead."  There  would  have 
been  a  sob  in  his  voice  if  he  had  spoken  aloud.  He  threw 
the  paper  on  the  window  seat,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
Edward  to  come  home  and  take  up  the  supper. 

It  was  seven  o'clock.     Paul  stretched  his  legs  lazily  toward 
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the  fire  and  sank  lower  in  his  big  cushioned  chair.  He  felt 
rather  tired  but  very  comfortable,  so  comfortable  that  he 
wished  he  might  never  have  to  move  again,  never  have  to 
rise  from  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  never  have  to  reach  out 
his  hand  to  the  table  beside  him  for  another  piece  of  toast. 
He  even  wished  that  Edward's  voice,  going  on  and  on,  in  a 
low  persistent  undertone,  never  rising,  never  falling,  might 
continue  endlessly.  Often  it  annoyed  him,  set  him  all  on 
edge,  made  him  scream  peevishly  toward  the  dining-room: 
"Stop  it,  Edward,  stop  it!"  This  evening  it  was  as  soothing 
as  the  soft,  imagined  swish  swish  of  snow  failing  on  the  roof 
and  window  sill,  striking  lightly  against  the  pane,  to  run 
down  in  countless  tiny  rivulets,  veiling  the  world  outside. 

Paul  liked  to  think  that  the  world  outside  was  forever 
veiled,  that  it  did  not  even  exist.  It  made  him  feel  secure 
in  a  tight  house,  before  a  warm  fire,  with  plenty  of  toast  and 
tea,  and  anything  he  wanted  if  he  let  Edward  hear  him  say- 
ing: "My  back  aches;  I'm  so  tired."  He  took  a  sip  of  tea 
and  read  a  line  or  two  of  the  book  lying  in  his  lap.  It  was 
a  book  he  liked  and  had  read  often,  for  it  never  failed  to 
start  a  train  of  thought  which  transported  him  from  a  warm 
room  to  a  mad  whirl  of  dangers  and  excitements,  a  little  too 
fantastic  to  be  seriously  frightening,  yet  exciting  enough 
to  make  him  return,  at  last,  with  a  definite  sense  of  relief 
to  his  seat  beside  the  fire. 

Tonight  he  could  not  muster  enough  energy  even  for  this. 
He  sat  perfectly  still  for  a  v/hile,  trying  to  see  how  long  he 
could  keep  his  mind  a  blank.  It  was  difficult  but  rather 
amusing.  Things  wzould  pop  in,  just  when  he  seemed  to  be 
attaining  the  perfectly  empty  state.  Suddenly,  quite  un- 
bidden, came  Mrs.  Harper's  voice:  "And,  as  I  was  saying 
to  you,  Mrs.  Wright,  that  boy  ought  to  be  put  to  work,  or 
at  least  sent  to  school.  Doctor  says  he's  all  right,  only 
spoiled,  having  been  sick  so  much  and  all.  Anybody  but 
Mr.  Edward  would  have  seen  it  long  ago,  and  he'll  find  it 
out  to  his  sorrow  one  of  these  days.  That  man's  just  soft 
on  him  is  what  I  say,  though  the  Lord  knows  he's  hard 
enough  on  everybody  else  around."  He  had  heard  her  saying 
it  in  the  kitchen  that  morning,  but  he  had  not  paid  much  at- 
tention then.  Now  it  kept  returning  to  his  mind  again  and 
again  .    .    .   "soft  on  him  .    .    .   only  spoiled."     He  was  glad 
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Airs.  Harper  never  sta3^ed  after  six  o'clock,  leaving  supper 
on  the  stove  for  Edward.  "I  must  be  sick,"  thought  Paul, 
"I  don't  believe  I  could  get  up  if  I  tried."  He  settled  back 
still  farther  in  the  chair,  and  stared  into  the  fire.  He  felt 
very  sorry  for  himself,  tragically  sorry;  he  could  not  find 
his  handkerchief,  so  the  tears  rolled  unheeded  one  after 
another  down  his  cheeks. 

He  forgot  his  sorrow  in  listening  to  the  sound  of  his 
brother's  voice  in  the  next  room.  It  was  rising  louder  than 
Paul  had  ever  heard  it  in  all  the  long  evening  talks  he  could 
remember.  Edward  spoke  in  short,  angry  sentences,  but 
Paul  could  not  make  out  the  words.  It  set  him  thinking 
again,  lazily,  about  what  Edward  and  the  other  man  did 
together  so  often.  They  certainly  did  not  have  a  good  time, 
whatever  it  was  they  did,  for  Edward  was  always  gloomy 
afterwards — though  as  nice  as  possible  to  Paul.  In  fact 
that  was  the  time  when  he  was  easiest  persuaded  to  any- 
thing. He  would  just  lift  his  shoulders  a  little  and  say, 
"All  right,  all  right;  whatever  you  want,  boy."  Paul  was 
not  curious,  and,  though  he  had  sometimes  wondered  what 
his  brother  and  the  other  man  did  when  they  went  out 
together  after  he  was  in  bed,  he  was  never  interested  enough 
to  ask.  He  could  hear  the  other  man's  voice  now,  too.  It 
was  low,  and  very  indistinct.  Every  time  it  ceased,  Edward's 
rose  again,  loud,  angry,  protesting. 

But  evenings  were  too  precious  a  time  to  be  wasted  in 
vain  conjectures,  or  in  anything  requiring  too  active  thought. 
Paul  pushed  the  small  table  by  his  side  farther  away,  slop- 
ping some  tea  on  the  cloth  as  he  did  so.  He  laid  two  more 
sticks  on  the  fire,  looked  out  toward  the  street  lamp  and 
noticed  that  it  was  no  longer  snowing,  and  that  everything 
was  still;  not  a  sigh  of  wind  around  the  corner  of  the  house, 
where  even  a  small  breeze  sounded  like  a  hurricane.  He 
closed  his  eyes  wearily,  the  New  Arabian  Nights  slid  softly 
to  the  carpeted  floor,  and  he  felt  himself  floating  lightly 
out  through  the  window. 

He  was  drawn  back  into  the  room  suddenly,  by  the 
strangest  sound  he  had  ever  heard;  high,  plaintive,  echoing 
all  through  the  house,  and  ending  after  an  interminable  time 
in  a  soft  gurgling  noise.  Not  till  it  had  long  died  into  absolute 
silence   did   Paul   realize   that   someone   had   screamed.     For 
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a  moment  more  he  felt  nothing  but  wonder,  and  irritation 
at  the  interruption  of  his  dream.  Then  at  last  his  hands 
grew  cold  and  he  clutched  tightly  at  the  arms  of  his  chair, 
willing  with  all  his  might  that  what  had  already  happened, 
might  not  be. 

The  silence  was  more  appalling  than  the  cry.  There  was 
no  faintest  rustle  anywhere.  Silence  thus  intensified  became 
in  Paul's  ears  sharp  and  unbearably  intense.  He  began  to 
fancy  that  there  was  one  sound  after  all:  he  could  have 
sworn  that  he  heard  someone  breathing  heavily  in  the  room 
across  the  hall,  though  the  door  was  tightly  closed.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  crack,  where  the  strip  of  light  showed  palely. 
"What  shall  I  do?"  he  muttered  over  and  over,  "What  shall 
I  do?"  Finally  he  nerved  himself  for  some  great  effort, 
whether  to  get  up  or  call  out  he  did  not  know.  He  could 
accomplish  neither.  The  clock  upstairs,  striking  the  half 
hour,  almost  made  him  faint.  It  was  with  comparative 
calm  that  he  listened,  the  next  moment,  to  the  footsteps  of 
someone  crossing  the  dining-room  towards  the  hall  door. 
All  he  could  think  of  was  that  he  had  never  seen  the  man's 
face.  Edward  had  always  let  him  in.  Only  once  Paul, 
leaning  over  the  banisters  when  they  were  going  out,  had 
seen  his  back,  broad  as  a  giant's  in  a  dark  grey  overcoat. 
For  a  flash  he  saw  it  clearly,  exactly  as  it  had  been.  He  could 
already  hear  a  hand  fumbling  with  the  door  knob.  As  the 
door  opened,  Paul  was  still  trying,  almost  impersonally,  to 
imagine  what  that  face  would  be  like. 
"  Edward  1" 

Paul  had  a  moment  of  blissful  relief:  the  foundations 
of  his  life  were  not  shattered.  Edward  was  still  there,  the 
tower  of  strength  he  had  always  been.  Edward  came  toward 
him.  Then  a  dread,  more  overpowering  than  any  fear  he 
had  felt  before,  seized  him,  and  he  knew  the  truth  before  he 
heard  the  words: 

"I  killed  him." 

"What  shall  we  do?  Oh,  what  shall  we  do?"  wailed 
Paul,  feeling  all  self-control  slipping  away. 

"Be  quiet,  you  fool!  Do  you  want  to  make  me  lose  my 
nerve  too?  I  know  you  have  none,  but  you  might  shut  up 
at  least." 

The  unwonted  threatening  tone  scared  Paul  into  silence. 
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"Now  listen  to  me,  I've  got  to  depend  on  you.  And 
you've  got  to  support  me,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  It 
might  help  you  to  remember  that  I've  done  all  this  for  you. " 

"For  me?"  asked  Paul,  vaguely  and  foolishly. 

"Yes.  I've  stolen  so  that  you  could  be  nursed  and  petted, 
I've  lied  to  you  so  that  you  could  be  comfortable,  and  now 
I've  killed  a  man  so  that  things  could  go  on  as  they  were 
before  ...  It  wasn't  till  afterwards  that  I  realized  they 
never  could." 

"Who  was  he?"  asked  Paul,  still  obsessed  by  the  thought 
of  the  face  he  had  never  seen. 

"My  partner,"  said  Edward  bitterly,  "but  we  haven't 
got  on  so  well  lately.     He  got  religion  from  some  girl,  and 

he   was   all   for   spilling   the    truth    tonight.     But   he   won't 

>> 
now. 

"What  did  you  ...  I  mean,  where  did  you  ..." 

"The  Second  National  was  our  only  big  one.  A  very  neat 
job  too.  Fool's  luck,  perhaps.  But  then,  I'm  experienced 
in  small  ways.     So  was  he,  for  that  matter." 

Edward  took  two  quick  turns  up  and  down  the  room. 
He  looked  at  Paul  who  was  quaking  in  his  chair,  then  came 
and  stood  beside  him. 

"Damn  it,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry.  I  never  meant  for 
you  to  feel  this  way,  or  to  know  about  it  even.  But  it  can't 
be  helped  now.  And  I  depend  on  you,  I  absolutely  depend 
on  you. " 

"What  for?" 

"To  help  me  get  out  of  this.  I've  got  to  leave  the  house, 
and  you  must  be  here  with  a  story.  Any  ideas?  Spout 
them  quick  if  you  have. " 

Paul  shut  his  eyes. 

"I'm  too  scared,"  he  moaned. 

"Look  out  for  mistakes  then,  and  listen  for  my  life  .  .  . 
I  went  out  early  to  a  show,  say  the  Forest — there's  just  time 
to  get  there  if  we  hurry  now — you  were  too  tired  to  go. 
Five  minutes  after  I  left,  and  remember  I  left  early,  the 
door  bell  rang.  You  answered.  Two  men  came  in  without 
saying  a  word.  You  tried  to  stop  them.  One  of  them,  the 
one  in  the  other  room  said: 

'If  you  don't  shut  up  you're  a  goner.' 
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"Then  the  other  shoved  you  into  the  hall  closet  and 
said: 

'Stay  there  till  you're  wanted.' 
"You  stayed  for  a  long  time,  frozen  with  funk.     After  a 
while  you  could  hear  that  there  was  angry  talk  in  the  dining- 
room.     Then  you  heard  a  shrill  scream  ending  in  a  kind  of 
gurgle. " 
"Don't!" 

"Well,  you  did,  didn't  you?  Then  you  stayed  still 
some  more;  in  fact  it  was  at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  you  poked  out  your  head.  One  man  was  gone  (he 
had  sandy  hair,  and  was  short  and  scrawny);  the  other  man 
in  the  dining-room — stabbed  to  the  heart.  After  some  more 
time  for  reflection,  you  called  the  police. " 

"Why  did  he  kill  him?" 

"Not  your  business;  just  a  jolly  little  mystery.  Dirty 
work,  of  course.  The  murderer  seemed  to  have  been  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  or  fright  to  take  the  silver  even.  It  was 
lying  on  top  of  the  sideboard  in  a  heap.  The  murderer  had 
gloves  on,  by  the  way." 

Edward,  hunting  in  his  pockets,  brought  out  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  walked,  with  hardly  a  second's  hesitation,  into 
the  dining-room.  Paul  heard  a  clatter  of  silver  and  he  was 
back  again. 

"Now  about  the  tracks  in  the  snow.  There  will  be  one 
too  few." 

"You  might  have  started  out  before  it  stopped  snowing." 

"No,  that  would  have  been  too  early." 

"Isn't  there  some  way  to  mix  it  up?" 

"No,  we'll  have  to  trust  to  the  dark,  and  the  policemen's 
tracks  complicating  matters.  It  may  snow  again  before 
morning.  Now,  can  you  remember  everything  I've  told 
you/ 

"Yes." 

"Sure?" 

"I  think  so." 

"Well,  think  about  it  while  you're  waiting." 

"How  do  you  mean,  waiting?" 

"You  can't  call  the  police  for  half  an  hour  after  I've 
gone.  I  must  have  time  to  get  to  the  theatre,  and  get  settled, 
so  I  can  be  paged  out  of  it. " 
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Paul  almost  screamed. 

"But  I  can't  stay  alone  in  the  house  with  it  for  half  an 
hour!" 

"You'll  have  to.  I'm  sorry.  You  can  pass  the  time, 
if  it  gets  boring,  rehearsing  your  part.  For  God's  sake  learn 
it  well." 

Edward  was  already  heading  for  the  door.  Paul  jumped 
up  and  ran  after  him  just  in  time  to  catch  hold  of  his  sleeve 
as  he  stepped  out. 

"Don't  gol     You  can't  leave  me  like  this!" 

Edward  pushed  him  back,  but  gently. 

"Don't  forget,"  he  said  in  a  queer  voice,  "I  depend  on 
you. " 

The  door  had  closed  before  Paul  fully  realized  what  was 
happening. 

Mechanically  he  walked  back  to  his  chair  by  the  fire  and 
sat  down.  He  was  too  confused  to  think  of  anything  except 
that  he  must  not  forget,  not  forget  a  bit  of  what  Edward  had 
told  him.  He  began  at  once  to  repeat  it  almost  word  for 
word,  without  at  all  grasping  the  sense  of  what  he  was  mur- 
muring: One  of  them  put  me  in  the  hall  closet,  over  there, 
the  other  was  in  the  dining-room,  I  think, — yes,  he  was.  I 
stayed  awfully  still  for  a  long  time.  I  was  frozen  with  funk 
I  guess.  Then  I  heard  them  talking.  They  seemed  angry 
but  I  don't  know  what  they  said.  Then  I  heard — oh  God! 
a  scream.  It  was  horrible;  it  ended  in  a  gurgle  like  water 
running  down  a  drain.  No,  I  didn't  hear  the  other  man 
go  out.  The  silver  was  right  where  it  is  now.  Edward's 
seeing  the  show  at  the  Forest.  You  better  call  up  and  get 
him  home  .  .  .  Don't  ask  me  any  more  questions.  I'm  sick, 
I  tell  you,  I'm  sick."  Paul  stopped  muttering  and  looked 
about  him.  "This  is  terrible,"  he  moaned,  "terrible." 
He  thought  of  the  man  in  the  next  room  and  how  he  had 
never  even  seen  his  face.  He  was  drawn  by  horror  towards 
the  dining-room,  going  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  then  pausing 
till  he  felt  an  uncontrollable  urge  to  go  on.  Peering  cautiously 
through  the  half- opened  door,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
man's  broad  grey  back.  He  was  sitting  before  the  table 
with  his  head  down.  Paul  drew  away,  almost  strangled  with 
disgust.  He  wanted  never  to  see  the  face,  he  wanted  never 
to  advance  a  step. 
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"But  I'll  have  to  be  able  to  describe  himl"  Impossible. 
Paul  was  as  powerless  to  step  through  the  door  as  if  some 
spell  had  been  laid  on  him  to  keep  him  rooted  where  he  was. 
Suddenly  he  made  a  wild  dash  toward  the  fireplace,  and  sat 
down  in  his  chair  again.  "I'm  too  young  for  this,"  he 
thought.  "It's  cruel,  cruel.  And  it's  Edward's  fault,  but 
I  have  to  suffer."  He  hated  Edward  passionately,  hated 
him  for  breaking  his  precious  peace,  and  invading  his  security 
in  this  most  horrible  way.  He  hated  him  for  his  steadfastness 
and  determination,  as  much  as  for  his  act.  "Edward  has 
no  nerves,"  he  thought,  and  shuddered. 

"If  I  can't  stand  it,  what  shall  I  do?"  There  was  ap- 
parently only  one  alternative:  to  give  Edward  up.  Obviously 
if  he  could  not  carry  the  thing  through,  that  was  all  there  was 
left.  He  could  not  very  well  stay  there  all  night  waiting  .  .  . 
waiting  .  .  .  for  someone,  for  Edward  again,  and  reproaches. 
His  hatred  of  Edward  was  increasing.  After  all,  right  and 
justice  would  be  on  his  side,  if  he  did  this.  Otherwise  some 
innocent  man  might  be  convicted — some  crony  of  the  man  in 
the  dining-room,  who  had  been  his  partner  in  crime  before. 
Paul  could  see  him  pale,  sandy-haired,  scrawny,  standing 
in  the  court-room  while  sentence  of  death  was  read.  Then 
too,  you  had  so  much  more  chance  if  you  gave  yourself  up 
right  away  and  pleaded  guilty.  You  could  say  it  was  self- 
defense.  Paul  looked  at  his  watch.  Twenty-five  minutes 
had  gone  by  since  Edward  left.  He  felt  stronger  now. 
He  felt  that  certainty,  any  definite  action,  would  relieve  him 
of  a  horrible  weight. 

He  walked  almost  firmly  to  the  telephone  in  the  hall, 
and  sat  down  on  the  stool  before  it.  Clearing  his  throat  to 
be  sure  that  speech  would  come,  he  started  to  lift  the  re- 
ceiver. Instantly  he  put  it  down  again,  feeling  a  cold  sweat 
break  out  all  over  him.  He  had  seen  Edward,  distinctly 
seen  him,  running,  and  himself  pursued.  He  felt  himself 
running.  In  a  second  of  time  they  seemed  to  have  rushed 
through  miles  and  miles  of  deserted  streets,  Paul  dodging 
to  the  right  and  the  left,  through  alleys  and  sidestreets, 
always  just  ahead  of  Edward,  who  had  a  knife  in  his  hand. 

Twenty-eight  minutes  had  now  passed,  and  Paul  came 
to  himself,  knowing  that  this  course  too  was  impossible. 
There  was,  naturally,  no  necessity  for  acting  absolutely  on 
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the  dot  of  half  an  hour.  But  Paul  felt  that  if  he  did  not  do 
something  in  a  moment,  he  would  be  in  torment  forever. 
"How  can  I  decide  between  two  impossibilities?"  he  thought. 
Then,  "I  must  do  something  desperate,  yet  it  must  be  some- 
thing I  can  do."  He  felt  that  he  dared  do  anything  except 
take  either  of  the  two  courses  open  to  him.  He  remembered 
how  Edward  had  said,  "I  depend  on  you,"  and  he  hated 
Edward.  He  wished  he  could  turn  the  tables  on  him,  punish 
him  for  leaving  his  brother  to  tortures  worse  than  those  of  a 
murderer. 

The  idea  came  to  him  all  in  a  flash.  Ordinarily  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  very  suggestion.  Continued  terror  had 
made  him  bold  to  end  it  anyway.  Edward  had  said  he 
depended  on  Paul,  but  Paul  was  more  sure  he  could  depend  on 
Edward.  He  heard  again,  for  a  second,  Mrs.  Harper's  words: 
"soft  on  him."  This  time  he  walked  to  the  telephone  and 
did  not  draw  back. 

While  Paul  waited  for  the  police,  he  was  as  sure  of  what 
would  happen  as  if  it  had  already  occurred.  One  moment 
of  terror  he  had,  when,  looking  out  of  the  window,  he  noticed 
that  it  was  snowing  hard.  That  proof  was  covered,  then. 
But  Paul  felt  that  he  could  depend  on  Edward.  He  could 
even  imagine  the  headlines  in  next  day's  paper,  as  clearly 
as  he  had  seen  those  in  yesterday's: 

"SICK  YOUTH  SHIELDS  BROTHER" 

"Seventeen- Year-Old  Boy  Confesses 
Murder  to  Give  Guilty  Brother 
a  Chance" 

Paul  felt  certain  of  the  future,  yet  even  so  he  was  aware 
that  his  peace  was  gone,  gone  never  to  return. 
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Two  on  a  Lawn 

Barbara  KiR&/y31 

I  cross  my  legs  for  ease 

Andlo! 

An  ant — borne  high  upon  my  toe — 

Tries  short  paths  with  patience  endless, 

Deaf  to  suggestions,  on  her  own 

Efforts  dependent,  futile,  alone, 

Friendless : 

For  mercifully  barred 

From  all 

The  thundering  din 

That  humans  make 

She  lives  a  life  within 

The  sphere 

Of  sounds  that  she  can  bear  to  hear. 

Yet  some  quiver 

Startles  her — 

She  waves  antennae, 

Insect  grace, 

And  turns  her  eyes  towards  my  face. 

What  twisted  puzzle, 

Weird,  immense, 

Transmitted  through  that  elfin  lens, 

Am  I  to  her? 

What  to  ants 

Our  ponderous  significance? 

I,  human,  know  her  need; 

But  know  not  this:   Is  she 

Insect,  at  all  aware  of  me? 

Or  of  my  power  to  help?    I  pull 

A  stem  of  clover  leaf 

And  proffer  it 

For  her  relief. 

She 

Cautiously 

Accepts  the  clover 

And  feather-footed  passes  over 

Nor  renders  thanks. 

Who  thanks  his  luck? 

Yet  neither  she  nor  I  could  swear 

The  other  acted,  unaware. 
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The  Waitress 

Margaret  Grant,  Graduate  Student 

A  HAPPY  summer  spent  working  in  a  Sandwich  Shop 
in  Chicago  had  whetted  my  appetite  for  further 
adventures.  Early  one  Monday  morning  in  June, 
I  joined  the  job-seekers  of  New  York  City.  A  dignified 
notice  in  the  want-ad  columns  of  the  New  York  Times,  in- 
formed me  that  Childs'  Restaurants  could  still  employ  a  few 
waitresses.  I  found  the  Employment  Department  in  a  large 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  one  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  shops. 
Thirty  or  forty  dejected-looking  men  were  seated  on  one  side 
and  as  many  women  on  the  other.  In  front  sat  Mr.  Salmon, 
the  Employment  Manager,  with  a  scornful  secretary  and  two 
assistants.  A  kindly  old  man  who  helped  me  fill  out  my 
application  blank  presented  me  to  Mr.  Salmon.  He  surveyed 
me  with  appraising  eyes  and  then  glanced  at  my  card. 

"Been  to  college,  hm?" 

Cruel  experience  in  Chicago  had  taught  me  that  now  I 
must  lie  or  be  turned  down.     I  lied. 

"Yes,"  I  faltered,  "but  I  don't  think  I  can  go  back  any 
more." 

"Why?" 

Embarrassed,  I  looked  away,  and  mumbled,  "Financial 
reasons." 

Perhaps  he  believed  me,  perhaps  he  was  hard  up  for 
waitresses,  or  perhaps  he  enjoyed  the  idea  of  giving  this  silly 
youngster  a  dose  of  hard  work.  He  jerked  his  thumb  upward. 
"Go  upstairs  and  have  a  physical  examination." 

I  went.  A  doctor  thumped  my  chest,  looked  down  my 
throat,  and  signed  a  card  asserting  that  this  Handler  of  Foods 
was  in  perfect  health  and  was  guaranteed  not  have  any  com- 
municable disease  until  June  28,  1931.  Armed  with  this  amaz- 
ing statement  I  descended  to  Mr.  Salmon.  The  secretary  told 
me  to  return  at  two-thirty  with  five  dollars  for  my  uniform. 
I  was  hired!  Half-way  down  the  stairs  to  the  street  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  did  not  know  where  I  was  to  work,  what  my 
hours  were  to  be,  or  what  salary  would  be  given  me  for  my 
services.     I  forced  myself  to  go  back  to  the  supercilious  one, 
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who  grudgingly  informed  me  that  I  should  work  from  eleven 
to  seven  for  three  meals  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day 
besides  what  I  could  make  in  tips.  I  must  report  the  next 
morning  at  West  42nd  Street  near  Grand  Central  Station. 

Later  I  learned  that  this  restaurant  had  a  reputation  among 
waitresses  for  being  one  of  the  hardest  in  the  city. 

The  kitchen  was  a  caldron  of  toil  and  trouble.  Hot,  tired, 
ill-tempered  Italian  cooks  were  cursing  shrill- voiced  waitresses 
who  impatiently  yelled  their  orders.  Everyone  pushed,  every- 
one grabbed,  everyone  swore.  Somewhere  in  this  mass  I  was 
lost.  Newly  discovered  muscles  in  ray  left  arm  ached  from 
the  unaccustomed  weight  of  the  trays.  My  heart  was  heavy 
and  my  brain  bewildered.  A  friendly  waitress  spied  me. 
"What's  the  matter,  Blondie?"  she  whispered.  "Don't  let 
these  goils  scare  you.  They  are  just  hard-boiled.  Don't  worry, 
Kid,  you'll  soon  be  as  tough  as  they  are."  Laughingly  she 
wove  her  way  through  the  crowd  and  was  gone.  I  smiled  rather 
grimly  at  her  consoling  message.  My  first  lesson  was  learned. 
Being  a  waitress  meant  being  tough;  if  I  would  understand 
the  waitress  I  must  learn  the  meaning  of  "toughness." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day  I  was  ready  to  step  out  of  my 
five-dollar  uniform  forever,  but  the  second  day  went  better 
and  before  long  the  daily  routine  became  familiar.  We  came 
on  at  eleven  after  dressing  in  the  stuffy,  ill-lighted,  over- 
crowded locker-room  which  was  always  blue  with  forbidden 
tobacco  smoke — and  full  of  profanity  and  vile  language.  At 
eleven-thirty  the  rush  began  and  thereafter  for  two  frenzied 
hours  we  worked  desperately  hard.  A  certain  thrill  and 
excitement  accompanied  the  rush,  for  there  is  a  keen  pleasure 
in  feeling  that  one's  physical  and  mental  energies  are  being 
absorbed  to  the  utmost.  I  have  known  no  other  task  which 
demands  such  a  vigorous  use  of  mind  and  body.  But  some- 
times the  rush  turned  the  restaurant  into  a  mad-house. 
Silverware  was  scarce,  glasses  were  gone,  cooks  were  infuriated, 
and  customers  impatient.  In  the  vernacular,  one  was  "stuck" 
— overwhelmed  with  more  orders  to  fill  than  the  brain  could 
recall  or  the  hands  could  procure.  Then  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  work  on  blindly,  praying  that  somehow  the  time 
would  pass  and  the  agony  would  end.  Shortly  after  two 
o'clock  the  rush  slackened  as  suddenly  as  it  had  commenced 
and  we  were  released  from  duty.    "Side  work"  followed  lunch. 
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Each  of  the  full-time  girls  was  assigned  her  job  of  filling  salts 
and  peppers,  shining  menu-holders,  filling  catsups,  or  a 
similar  duty.  My  task  for  most  of  the  time  was  the  washing  of 
innumerable  glasses  in  hot  soapy  water.  The  job  itself  was 
not  disagreeable  but  it  necessitated  a  daily  struggle  with  the 
Italian  dish-washers  who  delighted  to  tease  me  in  a  broken 
East  Side  English  which  I  never  completely  mastered.  This 
was  the  sociable  part  of  the  waitress's  day.  Everyone 
chattered  and  gossiped.  The  rush  was  over  and  one's  right- 
hand  pocket  jingled  cheerfully;  the  rest  of  the  day  would 
be  easy.  The  supper  hour  brought  another,  but  less  frantic 
rush.  Patrons  were  relaxed,  waitresses  were  rested,  and  a 
genial  spirit  pervaded  the  entire  establishment.  Seven  o'clock 
and  the  men  waiters  arrived.  We  grabbed  a  hasty  lunch, 
counted  up  the  quarters,  dimes,  and  nickels  that  we  had 
"picked  up",  and  quickly  changed  into  street  dress.  A  long 
subway  ride  home,  the  inevitable  laundering  of  the  soiled 
uniform  and  cleaning  of  white  canvas  shoes,  a  hot  bath,  and 
bed — thus  ended  the  day. 

This  routine  continued  for  three  weeks  until  my  training 
was  pronounced  complete.  Most  waitresses  learned  the  busi- 
ness in  two,  but  I  was  a  "dumb"  one.  My  period  of  probation 
being  over,  I  returned  to  Mr.  Salmon  who  sent  me  to  the  17th 
and  Sixth  Avenue  shop.  This  less  attractive  restaurant  was  in  a 
much  poorer  section  of  New  York  and  therefore  had  a  poorer 
working  class  for  trade.  The  waitresses,  a  slightly  different 
type,  were  on  the  whole  more  friendly.  Several  were  older 
women  who  had  "waited"  for  many  years  and  were  supporting 
families.  I  was  given  a  short-hour  job  from  twelve  to  two  a 
day,  but  finding  I  could  live  for  twenty-four  hours  on  the  earn- 
ings of  two,  I  spent  the  remaining  five  weeks  at  this  place. 

In  the  course  of  these  eight  weeks  I  learned  much  about 
my  friend,  the  tough  waitress.  Frances  Dona  van,  in  her 
book,  The  Woman  Who  Walts,  describes  her  as  "intelligent, 
efficient,  industrious,  dishonest,  and  dishonorable,  loose  in  her 
sex  relations,  impatient  of  the  restraint  put  upon  her,  and 
inclined  to  set  up  new  standards  for  herself  and  to  make  a 
new  group  life  in  which  these  standards  are  approved."  She 
also  says,  "They  have  their  own  ideas  about  life.  They  five 
up  to  these  without  any  moral  support  outside  themselves 
and  they  will  be  the  leaders  of  the  group  in  establishing  new 
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standards."  Admitting  that  these  standards  differ  widely 
from  those  of  "polite"  society,  I  maintain  that  the  waitress 
deserves  respect  for  developing  and  living  up  to  her  own  ideas 
in  her  battle  against  the  hostile  and  "hard-boiled"  world  of  her 
experience. 

What  are  these  ideas?  Let  us  consider  a  few  of  her  atti- 
tudes toward  life.  Mrs.  Donavan  says,  "She  has  little  idea 
of  honor  nor  of  personal  obligation."  I  recall  an  amusing 
instance  of  this.  Orders  had  been  sent  out  that  waitresses  must 
study  their  menu  prices  and  be  given  written  tests  on  them. 
In  compliance  with  these  orders  we  were  detained  after  working 
hours  for  the  examination  on  a  la  carte  prices.  Indignantly, 
we  took  our  places  at  the  long  table. 

"Head  Lettuce,"  read  the  hostess. 

"Twenty  cents,"  announced  one  of  the  waitresses. 

We  all  wrote  down  twenty  cents.  The  angry  protests  and 
threats  of  the  hostess  were  of  no  avail.  Each  time  without 
scruple  they  told  the  price  to  each  other  or  compared  papers. 
An  old  waitress  next  to  me  kept  one  eye  on  my  paper  to  be 
sure  I  did  not  miss  any.  My  life-long  schooling  in  a  strict 
code  of  honor  regarding  examinations  made  it  impossible  for 
me  not  to  feel  shocked  at  this  lack  of  moral  responsibility,  yet 
I  saw  their  point  of  view.  They  regarded  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding as  an  insult  and  an  imposition.  They  had  a  pride  in 
knowing  their  business,  and  they  worked  efficiently  and 
industriously.  If  a  patron  was  occasionally  short  charged 
it  was  not  through  deliberate  intention.  The  management 
might  determine  its  own  policies  but  it  need  not  interfere  in 
the  domain  of  the  waitress. 

Tips  add  the  gambling  element  to  the  waitress's  life. 
One  girl  predicted,  "You  will  never  go  back  to  school  after 
working  at  Childs'.  It  is  too  much  fun  'picking  up  the 
money.'"  I  found  there  was  a  sense  of  honor  regarding  tips. 
One  was  invariably  sent  to  lunch  with  several  prospective 
tips  uncollected  because  the  patrons  were  still  eating.  The 
girl  who  "relieved"  one  might  or  might  not  turn  over  the  tips 
to  their  rightful  owner.  In  my  experience  she  generally  did 
deliver  at  least  a  part  of  them.  My  first  teacher- waitress 
admonished  me  thus,  "Swipin'  tips  is  one  thing  no  decent 
waitress  ever  does."  The  code  doubtless  developed  for  self- 
protection  but  it  did  exist.     A  curious  delicacy  regarding  the 
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amount  one  earned  was  sometimes  shown.  One  evening  a 
girl  asked  me  kindly  how  I  was  "making  out."  Thinking  she 
referred  to  my  tip  money  I  told  her  the  sum  of  the  day's 
gleanings.  "Oh,"  she  interrupted,  "I  didn't  mean  that.  I 
never  ask  any  girl  what  she  makes  in  tips." 

The  waitress  places  her  personal  interests  first  but  she  is 
kindhearted  and  generous  if  she  can  be  so  without  too  great  a 
sacrifice  of  selfish  ends.  My  teacher-waitresses  shared  their 
tips  with  me  although  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  do  so. 
"Mother",  an  old  waitress  of  thirty  years'  standing,  who  was 
now  relegated  to  the  kitchen,  waited  on  the  girls  and  was 
generously  tipped  for  her  services.  One  day  as  I  offered  her 
my  dime  she  pushed  it  back  and  said,  "Keep  it,  kid.  The 
money  comes  slow  at  first  and  you  are  saving  for  your  school- 
ing. Later  on  when  you  are  making  more  you  can  tip  me." 
If  the  rush  was  not  too  busy  there  was  always  a  helping  hand 
or  word  of  suggestion  for  Blondie,  the  new  kid. 

The  waitress  is  inclined  to  scorn  her  profession,  her  asso- 
ciates, and  her  customers.  Two  girls  were  discussing  what  to 
do  on  their  day  off.  One  said  of  a  third,  "Mamie  goes  around 
to  see  her  old  friends  in  other  restaurants  on  her  day  off.  Not 
me!  I  want  to  be  a  lady  one  day  in  the  week!"  A  frequent 
comment  I  heard  as  I  gained  the  confidence  of  the  girls  was, 
"Childs'  is  a  grand  place  to  make  the  money  but  the  goils  that 
woiks  here  is  just  awful."  The  prize  remark  was  that  of  a  hard 
little  youngster,  "You'll  make  good  money,  but  My  God,  how 
the  girls  do  swear!"  Customers  were  valued  chiefly  for  their 
tipping  qualities.  I  recall  one  girl's  scathing  comment. 
"Those  two  dames  are  back  from  their  vacation  and  they  says 
they  are  glad  to  see  me.  I  says  to  myself,  'Yeah?  If  you  are 
so  tickled  to  see  me  why  don't  you  leave  something  more  than 
a  nickel  once. ' "  Men  are  preferred  to  women  on  this  account. 
"Farmers"  leave  a  small  tip,  and  "stiffs"  none  at  all.  The 
attitude  toward  the  customer  was  entirely  different  in  the 
Chicago  sandwich-shop  where  tips  were  not  allowed.  I  for  one 
enjoyed  the  independence  which  non-tipping  gave  me.  Rela- 
tions between  customer  and  waitress  were  jolly  and  com- 
panionable, and  one  chatted  sociably  with  one's  regular 
patrons.  I  believe  the  undeniable  fascination  of  tipping  largely 
accounts  for  the  difference. 

Most  of  the  girls  are  not  without  ambition  of  some  sort. 
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Betty  had  none;  she  lived  at  home,  made  forty-ilve  dollars  a 
week,  and  saved  nothing.  She  just  worked  "for  fun",  spent 
her  money  on  clothes  and  shows,  and  frequently  taxied  home. 
Twenty-eight-year-old  Frenchie  was  intelligent  enough  to  be 
rebellious  at  her  lot.  Her  kids,  if  she  ever  had  any,  were  going 
to  be  disciplined.  Over-indulgent  parents  had  let  her  quit 
school;  now  she  did  not  know  how  to  be  anything  better  than 
a  "hasher".  One  particularly  flippant  child  announced  casually 
that  she  was  saving  money  to  set  her  brother  up  in  business. 
I  kept  my  own  counsel  until  I  had  given  notice  that  I  was  leav- 
ing. Then  in  response  to  the  friendly  curiosity  of  the  girls,  I 
told  them  that  I  was  returning  to  school. 

"I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  a  little  Russian  woman  who  was 
supporting  two  worthless  sons.  "I  knew  you  was  a  school 
goil.  I  could  tell  by  the  way  you  looked  and  talked  and  did 
your  hair."  A  day  or  two  later  I  was  substituting  for  a  girl  in 
another  shop  where  the  Russian  woman  also  was  working. 
Presently  I  noticed  that  several  of  the  girls  were  regarding  me 
curiously.  Finally,  one  of  them  came  up  and  said  wistfully, 
"I  hear  you  are  earning  your  way  through  college  by  working 
here."  My  friend  had  been  announcing  my  achievements  to 
all  the  girls.  Embarrassed  as  I  was  by  their  admiration,  I 
dared  not  tell  the  truth.  Somehow  one  could  not  explain  to 
these  plucky  toilers  for  existence,  that  one  was  working  just 
"to  get  experience  and  study  people."  I  left  Childs'  amid  a 
chorus  of  farewells.  "So  long,  Blondie.  Hope  you  make  out 
good  at  school." 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  present  the  case  for  the  waitress, 
is  to  tell  the  story  of  Arlene.  She  is  no  more  typical  than  any 
personality  is  typical  of  a  group,  but  she  shows  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  waitress.  Arlene  was  pretty,  naturally 
quick-witted,  and  clever.  She  was  an  excellent  waitress  with 
a  cool  head  and  steady  nerves.  As  her  "station"  was  often 
next  to  mine  during  the  "slow"  hours  of  late  afternoon  or 
Sunday,  we  used  to  amuse  ourselves  together.  She  drew 
pictures  on  her  paper  napkins  while  I  scribbled  nonsense 
verses  on  mine.  In  reply  to  some  limericks  I  wrote  for  her,  she 
wrote  me  one  which  touched  a  common  woe  by  beginning: 

There  was  a  young  girl,  Margerita, 
Who  worked  all  the  day  on  her  Jeet-a. 
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We  were  constantly  teasing  and  helping  each  other.  Once 
when  I  had  received  a  " bawling-out "  from  the  hostess  for  not 
knowing  my  prices,  Arlene  said,  "Kid,  that's  one  thing  you've 
got  to  know  in  this  business."  And  forthwith  she  undertook 
my  instruction.  Every  time  we  passed  each  other  with  our 
heavily  laden  trays  she  would  demand  the  price  of  some 
article  until  I  had  the  list  memorized  to  her  satisfaction. 

Like  most  waitresses  she  was  reserved  about  her  private 
life,  but  without  prying  I  managed  to  pick  up  bits  of  informa- 
tion from  her.  She  was  just  eighteen,  yet  she  had  been  waiting 
on  tables  in  various  eastern  cities  for  five  years.  Apparently, 
she  had  no  family.  For  nine  months  she  had  been  married. 
She  frankly  confided  to  me,  "I  had  a  terrible  time  deciding 
to  get  married.  I  didn't  know  whether  I  wanted  to  or  not. 
He  was  awful  keen  on  it  so  I  told  him  I  would  let  him  know  in 
a  month.  I  went  to  my  room  that  night  and  thought  and 
thought  about  it.  It  was  awful.  I  lay  awake  about  all  night. 
I  didn't  much  care  whether  I  did  or  not,  and  it  didn't  matter  to 
anyone  else.  I  finally  decided  I  would.  If  he  turned  out  to  be 
a  bad  egg,  I  didn't  care.  It  might  ruin  my  life  but  it  wouldn't 
make  much  difference.  I  knew  I  could  always  get  along. 
I  told  him  next  morning  I  would,  and  I  said,  'Let's  do  it 
quick  'cause  I  don't  want  to  have  to  think  about  it  any 
more.'"  They  married  and  "got  along  all  right."  He  was 
away  for  two  months  working  in  a  summer-camp  dining-room. 

Whatever  her  relations  with  her  husband  were,  they  did  not 
interfere  with  her  desire  for  other  pleasures.  One  day  she 
asked  me  to  go  with  her  and  another  girl  to  a  dance-hall. 
I  hastily  invented  a  previous  engagement,  but  I  inquired  what 
they  would  do.  "Oh,"  she  said  airily,  "we  just  go  and  look 
on,  and  if  we  like  the  looks  of  any  of  the  men  we  dance  with 
them.  But  me  and  Dorothy  are  awful  particular.  We  won't 
dance  with  just  anyone.  Only  the  tall  good-looking  ones  for 
us!"   (Even  with  this  enticement  I  did  not  regret  my  refusal.) 

Upon  a  more  serious  social  problem  she  was  equally  com- 
petent. One  of  the  girls  had  suddenly  disappeared.  There  was 
much  conjecture  as  to  her  fate,  but  it  was  strongly  hinted  that 
she  had  "got  into  trouble"  and  was  going  to  have  a  baby. 
Arlene  was  scornful  of  her  ignorance.  "There's  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  that  nowadays.  I  know  three  places  in  New  York 
where  she  could  have  gone."    Turning  to  me  she  added,  "If 
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you  ever  want  to  know  them,  just  come  to  me  and  I'll  tell  you." 
I  thanked  her  for  her  offer  which  I'knew  was  given  kindly 
and  sincerely.  One  further  remark  is  worthy  of  quotation. 
The  subject  of  religion  had  come  up;  we  were  discussing  the 
impossibility  of  attending  church  when  we  had  to  work  on 
Sundays.  Arlene  dismissed  the  subject  briefly,  "Working 
people  can't  be  religious." 

Hard  as  flint  in  a  world  that  demanded  hardness,  full  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  intolerant  of  ignorance,  fundamentally 
decent  yet  without  illusions  regarding  life  or  love,  distrustful 
of  the  goodness  of  others,  and  confident  in  her  own  ability 
to  care  for  herself, — this  was  Arlene.  In  spite  of  her  hardness, 
she  was  gay,  jolly,  and  humorous,  kind,  thoughtful,  and 
generous.  In  a  gentler  environment  she  would  have  been 
softer,  more  feminine,  more  innocent.  Her  quick  mind  would 
have  responded  readily  to  the  appeal  of  education,  and  her 
whimsical  humor  would  have  given  her  charm.  She  might 
have  become  a  lovely  woman.  But  Arlene,  like  the  others, 
was  a  waitress.  To  live  meant  to  beat  the  world  at  its  own 
game.  She  accepted  the  situation  simply.  The  world  of  the 
waitress  is  pitiless;    the  waitress  herself  is  tough. 
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Water  For  My  Stain 

Charlotte  Einsiedler,  '32 


Part  III 

FOR    some   time   Richard   had   been   playing   with   the 
idea  of  going  to  see  his  uncle,  though  all  the  while  he 
hardly  thought  he  would  do  it;  then  one  afternoon  he 
found  he  really  wanted  to  and  set  off  across  the  city  to  the 
old  house. 

His  uncle  had  been  the  person  to  whom  Richard  had 
shown  most  opposition  in  the  past;  when  he,  acting  for  the 
family,  who  wanted  to  do  their  duty  by  Richard,  had  offered 
him  a  good  start  in  business,  Richard  had  shown  him  that 
he  simply  did  not  want  it;  he  could  not  seem  to  help  doing 
so,  out  of  some  vague,  but  unyielding  tendency  to  obstreper- 
ousness.  And  now  although  he  felt  that  he  had  changed  a 
great  deal,  and  was  much  older,  and  knew  that  that  wilful- 
ness of  his  had  come  in  great  part  from  not  wanting  par- 
ticularly to  work  and  from  the  dislike  of  being  made  to  do 
everything,  he  knew  that  it  had  come  from  something  else, 
also,  for  the  feeling  came  over  him  still,  occasionally — an 
unhappy  necessity  to  resist,  which  was  part  of  being  himself, 
and  which  rose  up  in  him  like  a  wave,  so  that  he  seemed  to 
feel  it  even  in  his  throat. 

He  forgot  it  now  as  he  came  up  the  steps  of  the  under- 
ground; at  the  moment  when  he  came  out  into  the  open, 
and  saw  what  had  once  been  a  familiar  street  again,  and  felt  the 
soft  air  of  it  brushing  his  face,  he  forgot  everything  in  that 
single  instant,  when  a  thousand  old  moods  stirred  in  him 
suddenly,  in  a  ghostly  vagueness  and  sweetness.  It  was 
beginning  to  be  spring  in  the  city  now,  as  one  could  feel  even 
on  this  grey  day;  and  all  the  springs  of  the  past  which  he 
had  known  here  lived  and  vanished  again  in  Richard  at  that 
first  moment.  But  as  he  went  on  down  the  street  he  could 
not  feel  excitement  any  longer;  he  had  seen  this  house  and 
this  avenue  so  often  in  his  mind's  eye  that  now  he  could 
hardly  believe  this  was  not  just  his  picture  of  it,  or  that  he 
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was  really  here;  he  felt  detached  from  it  and  the  air  of  it  no 
longer  stirred  him.  He  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  up 
and  down  the  street  after  he  had  mounted  the  steps  of  his 
uncle's  house  and  then  rang  the  bell. 

After  it  was  opened  he  had  to  wait  only  a  short  while 
till  his  uncle  came;  he  would  have  liked  a  longer  time  to 
think  over  the  impending  meeting.  His  uncle  looked  ex- 
actly the  same  as  ever  as  he  came  in, — a  small  square  elderly 
man  with  sparse  white  hair.     They  shook  hands. 

"Back  are  you?"  he  said,  "Well,  glad  to  see  you." 

"I'm  glad  to  be  back,"  answered  Richard.  "How  are 
you/ 

"Getting  older,"  said  his  uncle.     "Well,  sit  down." 

In  the  silence  that  ensued  Richard  offered  a  cigarette; 
his  uncle  shook  his  head  and  drew  out  a  cigar  from  an  inner 
pocket. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  he  asked.     "France,  Italy?" 

"Mostly  France, — and  Germany." 

"Getting  ready  to  appreciate  England?" 

"Just  about  getting  ready,"  said  Richard  with  a  smile. 

"Going  to  settle  down  and  work?" 

"Yes,  I'm  even  coming  around  to  that,"  said  Richard. 

"Glad  to  hear  it.  Gotten  over  those  high-minded  ideas 
about  not  using  your  opportunities?"  He  looked  a  little 
quizzically  over  at  Richard. 

"Oh,  certainly!"  said  Richard,  and  laughed;  he  was  be- 
ginning to  like  his  uncle. 

He  realized  that  he  was  showing  him  real  good-will, 
showing  him  his  best  side  as  he  always  had.  That  particular 
mixture  of  selfishness  and  affection  of  which  he  was  made, 
which  seems  fluid  and  changeable  in  most  people,  had  hardened 
in  him  long  ago.  In  his  business  he  had  been  aggressive,  he 
had  been  selfish;  but  he  had  not  known  it  and  it  had  not 
perturbed  him. 

"Glad  you  want  to  settle  down,"  he  was  saying  now. 
"For  a  time  I  thought  you  never  would."  He  laughed  a 
little  to  himself.  "But  I  guess  everybody  comes  around 
to  common  sense  in  the  end.  Now  you'll  be  able  to  get 
started  on  a  pretty  firm  footing.  Your  father  was  well 
known  and  you  have  plenty  of  friends  and  I  don't  see  why  it 
shouldn't  all  be  plain  sailing. " 
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"Yes,"  said  Richard. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can," 
said  his  uncle,  as  if  in  conclusion,  folding  his  hands  on  his 
lap. 

Richard  felt  irritation  rising  in  him.  After  all,  he  had 
come  to  see  his  uncle,  not  to  ask  favors  of  him. 

"Thanks  very  much,"  he  said. 

He  felt  the  same  inclination  to  decline  the  offer  as  he 
had  two  years  ago;  that  same  apparently  inevitable  need 
to  resist  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  smoothly  flowing 
current.  When  things  were  going  well  it  suddenly  made 
him  not  want  them  to  go  well,  he  felt  almost  uneasy,  and 
then  resentful,  at  the  sign  of  a  too  easy  good  fortune.  Going 
home,  after  another  half  hour  of  labored  conversation,  he 
felt  thoroughly  miserable. 

Yet  he  remembered  that  at  that  moment  when  he  had 
liked  his  uncle  best,  when  he  had  been  willing  to  see  just  the 
good  in  him,  and  forget  the  rest,  willing  to  have  things  given 
to  him  and  to  do  things  in  return,  and  felt  himself  yielding, 
yielding  to  the  current,  a  great  glow  of  satisfaction  had  for 
the  moment  come  over  him,  a  feeling  of  lightness,  of  content, 
and  at  that  particular  moment  it  seemed  that  he  loved 
Phoebe,  who  was  always  in  the  background  of  his  thoughts, 
better  than  he  ever  had  before.  Now  that  the  moment  was 
over  the  glow  had  faded,  and  he  loved  her  again  in  the  old, 
uncomfortable  way.  He  had  forgotten  again  what  she  really 
meant  to  him,  and  what  he  thought,  nor  did  he  feel  that  his 
thoughts  were  worth  anything.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  when  one  is  almost  obnoxious  to  oneself,  where  one  dis- 
believes in  one's  feelings,  as  happened  now  to  his  love  for 
Phoebe.  She  was  always  in  his  mind,  he  was  always  talking 
to  her  there,  but  sometimes  she  became  a  person  like  him- 
self, subject  to  the  same  doubts  as  himself,  the  same  half- 
hearted feelings.  Certainly  if  hers  were  like  his,  he  was 
thinking  just  now, — their  love  was  a  sorry  affair.  He  felt  as 
if  he  were  in  some  waste  country,  some  No  Man's  Land  of 
emotion,  and  he  wished,  he  longed  to  get  away  from  it,  to 
think  through  it  to  where  he  returned  to  his  real  self,  to 
where  he  could  love  her  better. 

As  he  walked  back  to  his  own  lodgings  a  slight  drizzling 
rain  began  to  fall,  and  as  he  went  on  he  struggled  to  find 
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the  thought  which  should  make  himself  clear  to  himself, 
which  would  be  like  a  comfortable  cloak  in  the  midst  of  this 
chilly  and  depressing  afternoon.  He  did  not  find  it,  but  as 
always  when  he  was  out,  he  wanted  to  pass  by  Phoebe's 
house;  he  started  in  that  direction  with  more  briskness  than 
he  had  yet  shown.  As  he  approached  it  he  walked  more 
slowly ;  here  were  the  steps  they  had  walked  up  together,  here 
was  the  house,  grey,  dim  in  the  rain,  floating,  floating  by  him; 
now  it  was  past.  He  was  no  happier  now  that  he  had  seen 
it,  yet  he  wanted  to  pass  it  again,  thinking  that  he  had  been 
happier  at  the  instant  of  going  by,  as  one  always  has  the 
tendency  to  believe  of  the  moment  which  has  passed  in 
contrast  to  the  one  at  present. 

On  the  way  home  he  did  catch  at  a  shred  of  consolatory 
thought,  which  vaguely  justified  himself  to  himself;  it  was 
that  if  he  wanted  to  be  unsuccessful,  if  he  wanted  to  be  an 
actual  failure,  if  that  was  his  way  of  finding  out  something,  he 
certainly  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  so,  because  it  affected 
only  himself. 

The  change  between  himself  as  he  was  now  and  as  he 
had  been  two  years  ago  was  mainly  in  that  while  the  same 
unsatisfactory  moods  still  came  over  him,  while  he  felt  them 
he  could  still  detach  himself  from  them  and  think  about 
them;  and  he  began  to  think  that  that  queer  necessity  of  his 
to  be  uncomfortable,  to  make  life  hard  for  himself,  came 
because  he  saw  other  people  so  instinctively  try  to  do  nothing 
but  make  theirs  easy.  They  knew  that  to  work,  and  to  be 
stable,  to  assume  obligations  toward  others  and  in  turn  to 
have  them  assume  obligations  toward  one,  was  the  way 
to  do  it,  the  sensible,  practical  way,  and  they  thought  well  of 
themselves  for  taking  it.  What  Richard  had  in  some  obscure 
unconscious  way  been  wanting  to  prove  to  them  was  that  they 
needn't  think  well  of  themselves  for  taking  it,  because  in 
the  end,  they  liked  working  and  being  stable  because  it  led 
them  to  what  they  wanted;  and  if  he  on  the  other  hand 
chose  to  be  shiftless,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  and  it  was  his 
own  business  if  he  missed  what  they  got.  He  had  a  perfect 
right  to  be  dissipated  if  he  wanted  to,  to  go  to  the  devil  even. 
Once  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  declared  in  company, 
with  a  good  deal  of  bravado  that  he  considered  himself  free 
to  go  to  the  dogs  if  he  wanted  to.     Then  came  the  irritating, 
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though  obvious  afterthought  that  to  use  his  freedom  he  would 
have  to  go  to  the  dogs,  whether  he  wanted  to  or  not.  Ever 
since,  in  this  dilemma,  he  had  been  pulled  now  this  way  and 
now  that;  when  he  felt  himself  leaning  one  way,  suddenly  he 
was  jerked  toward  the  other;  from  stability  to  instability 
and  back  again.  And  as  recently  as  yesterday,  just  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  felt  himself  giving  in  to  his  uncle, 
accepting  the  situation,  he  had  felt  that  unmistakable 
twitch  of  rebelliousness  which  would  not  let  him  do  so. 
That  same  twitch  of  rebelliousness,  which  he  recognized  as  if 
it  were  the  sign  of  a  disease,  had  come  into  his  thoughts 
of  Phoebe.  He  had  loved  her  so  well,  without  reservation, 
till  the  idea  of  marriage  came  up,  of  having  to  love  her  so; 
then  and  then  only  had  come  the  quick  furtive  doubt  of 
whether  he  would  always  want  to. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  misfortune,  as 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  everyone  else,  not  to  want  things 
enough.  They  wanted  them  enough  to  be  unhappy  if  they 
did  not  come  of  themselves,  but  not  enough  to  make  them 
happen.  He  was  wretched  without  Phoebe,  and  yet  he 
had  not  wanted  her  enough  to  change  his  life  for  her,  to 
thrust  aside  Hugh  for  her,  to  effect  those  revolutionary  changes 
in  circumstances  and  have  faith  in  the  outcome;  his  love 
would  not  shoulder  that  responsibility.  Once  he  had  brought 
it  about  that  it  had  to  be  all  in  all  to  him,  he  doubted  if  it 
could  be,  and  it  had  come  to  seem  to  him  that  in  the  center  of 
his  love  there  was  a  weakness;  so  that  even  now,  if  he  were 
told  that  he  could  marry  her,  he  had  to  admit  to  himself, 
and  the  thought  hurt  him,  that  somehow  he  would  not 
want  it — entirely;  and  he  felt  tormented  by  himself,  because 
above  anything  else  in  the  world  he  wanted  to  want  it. 

He  was  seeing  a  good  deal  of  Hugh  at  this  tine;  Hugh 
seemed  to  seek  his  company,  something  which  Richard  did 
not  at  first  understand.  In  spite  of  a  little  feeling  of  strain 
at  the  beginning  they  got  on  very  well. 

As  it  was  when  he  talked  with  anyone,  Richard  could  not 
help  bringing  a  word  or  two  about  Phoebe  into  the  conversa- 
tion in  an  indirect  way,  mentioning  perhaps  an  opinion  of 
hers  as  that  of  someone  he  knew.  But  Hugh  spoke  of  her 
frequently  by  name,  and  Richard  wanted  to  hear  all  he  had 
to  say  of  her.     He  had  the  bitter-sweet  pleasure  of  finding 
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Phoebe  in  another  person  whom  he  thought  of  as  nearer  to 
her  than  he  was  himself,  and  it  was  some  time  before  it 
crossed  his  mind  that  Hugh  on  the  other  hand  sought  that 
same  pleasure  in  him. 

They  talked  most  of  Phoebe  one  day  when  Hugh  asked 
Richard  to  drive  down  with  him  to  the  house  in  the  country. 
The  first  part  of  the  trip  they  were  silent,  watching  the 
countryside,  now  green  with  spring;  Richard,  as  he  watched 
it  move  by,  felt  as  if  he  had  left  his  old  self  behind,  with 
its  worn-out,  gnawed-at  feelings,  and  that  everything  in 
him  was  as  fresh  as  the  green  world  outside  him.  He  loved 
Phoebe,  and  the  thought  of  her  was  all  he  needed;  everything 
was  as  simple  as  that. 

Finally  Hugh  broke  the  silence.  "Tell  me,"  he  said, 
"what  are  you  going  to  do  after  this?  It's  been  going  the 
rounds  that  you're  going  to  settle  down  and  become  a  respect- 
able citizen  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  of  course  when  I 
heard  it  I  protested." 

"I'm  very  grateful  to  you,"  said  Richard,  "because  I 
don't  know  how  much  longer  I  can  hold  out  by  myself." 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you're  turning  out  to  be  nothing  worse 
than  a  respectable  citizen,"  said  Hugh.  "I  used  to  be  afraid 
that  you'd  be  an  evangelist  in  your  later  years,  but  I  don't 
believe  your  youth  was  bad  enough  to  actually  bring  you  to 
that."   " 

"I'm  really  not  a  bit  bad,"  said  Richard.  "In  fact, 
I'm  almost  as  good  as  you  are." 

"Oh,  almost,"  said  Hugh,  "I  grant  you  that.  Yet  I  am 
so  terribly  good." 

"I  know,"  said  Richard,  "though  you  do  have  so  many 
moral  principles.  If  anyone  else  had  so  many  of  them  I'd 
certainly  have  my  doubts  of  their  integrity.  But  in  knowing 
you  one  gets  to  learn  that  you  really  have  no  need  of  the 
principles." 

"No,"  said  Hugh,  "I  seem  to  be  so  damn  molded.  People 
even  go  so  far  as  to  call  me  a  fine  person.  And  even  Phoebe 
tells  me  that  I  ought  to  take  being  so  ethical  a  little  more 
lightly." 

"Well,"  said  Richard,  "she'll  be  able  to  help  you  to  do 
that." 

"You    think    so?"    asked    Hugh,    turning    toward    him. 
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"Yes,  I've  no  doubt  she  will. "     There  was  a  moment's  silence, 
"She'll  know  how  to  be  the  wife  of  an  M.  P.  in  the  minority." 

"She  won't  ask  sympathetic  questions  about  politics, 
for  instance,"  said  Richard. 

"No."     And  again  there  was  a  pause. 

"I  was  trying  to  put  my  finger  on  what  it  is  that  makes 
her  particular  quality,  and  I've  decided  that  it's  that  she's 
so  wonderfully  responsive.  Always  the  right  note,  and  even 
more  than  that,  she  makes  the  mood  you're  in,  or  just  what 
you  say  to  her,  a  better  sort  of  thing  by  the  quality  of  answer 
she  makes  to  it." 

Richard  murmured  assent. 

"She  isn't  exactly  the  sort  of  woman  who  is  a  maker  and 
molder  of  destinies,  but  I  don't  suppose  anyone  could  be 
who's  as  responsive  to  other  people  as  she  is." 

"In  a  way,  no,"  said  Richard,  while  sweet  secret  assurance 
was  coming  over  him,  that  he  was  thinking  with  Phoebe  as 
Hugh  was  not,  and  that  he  knew  things  of  her  which  Hugh 
did  not.  For  she  did  not  always  echo  and  follow,  or  add  to 
what  another  had  originated;  in  her  own  way  she  created, 
no  matter  with  how  unobtrusive  a  manner.  There  was  the 
decisiveness  in  that  gesture  of  not  looking  at  him,  that  winter 
day  on  the  street,  that  withholding  of  what  she  had  to  give, 
which  because  the  graciousness  held  itself  entirely  in  reserve, 
opened  out  to  him  many  and  wide  implications.  In  thinking 
of  this  he  had  forgotten  to  speak,  and  found  Hugh  looking  at 
him. 

They  reached  at  length  the  house  which  was  their  destina- 
tion, the  house  where  Phoebe  had  been  at  a  previous  time. 
It  was  of  stone  and  ivy-covered;  there  was  a  short  stretch 
of  lawn  around  it  and  then  came  woods;  from  the  window  of 
the  drawing-room  one  could  see  the  road  curving  away  among 
the  trees. 

"Phoebe  loved  the  house,"  said  Hugh  on  their  way  through 
it.  He  hesitated,  and  then  said,  as  if  he  wanted  to  share  this 
with  Richard,  and  yet  could  not  quite  overcome  a  slight 
reserve,  "one  thing  she  said  about  it,  I  remember,  was  'I'd 
rather  think  of  us  as  belonging  to  the  house  than  the  house  to 
us.'     Nice,  wasn't  it?" 

"Very,"  said  Richard,  and  Hugh,  after  a  moment,  gave  him 
a  slow,  rueful,  bitter-sweet  smile. 
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He  stood  at  the  window  which  showed  the  road  winding 
into  the  woods  for  a  few  meditative  moments  which  made 
Richard  think  that  probably  Phoebe  had  been  especially 
attracted  by  that  view  when  they  were  there  together.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  care- 
taker, and  details  of  upkeep  occupied  the  rest  of  his  time  there, 
so  that  for  the  most  part  Richard  was  free  to  roam  about  the 
house  by  himself.  They  drove  away  finally  in  the  late  after- 
noon. 

To  Richard  it  had  been  like  a  meeting  with  Phoebe,  and 
things  she  had  said  there  and  which  Hugh  had  repeated  to  him 
he  heard  as  if  they  had  been  said  to  himself.  And  as  if  she 
had  been  standing  beside  him  at  the  window  he  caught  with 
her  that  feeling  of  mystery  brooding  among  the  ivy  leaves 
framing  it  outside,  that  air  of  awareness  which  hangs  about  a 
window  itself,  as  it  reveals  to  one  the  world  outside,  as  if  there 
lingered  about  it  still  the  mood  of  some  one  who  had  before 
them  looked  out  and  had  been  stirred  by  the  look  of  that  road 
winding  so  mysteriously  into  the  woods.  And  from  that 
remark  of  hers  he  knew  how  she  had  felt  as  she  walked 
through  the  house,  feeling  the  life  in  it  that  stirred  as  one 
moved  about  in  it,  that  life  which  did  not  belong  to  oneself, 
but  to  the  house,  and  it,  as  with  all  things  that  one  deeply 
loves,  was  not  something  that  one  took  possession  of,  but 
something  one  entered  into  and  became  associated  with  as  one 
moved  about  in  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  more  dear  than  the 
thoughts  of  the  beloved;  they  are  like  a  longed-for  country. 
And  Richard  loved  Phoebe's  thought  about  the  house  even 
more  because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  himself,  but  was  all 
herself;  so  as  he  came  into  the  same  idea  it  was  as  if  he  drew 
near  to  her  very  self,  so  that  then  there  was  a  shadowy  min- 
gling with  her.  And  as  they  drove  off  he  felt  with  her  the  way 
the  road  led  into  the  woods  in  the  dim  light,  one  did  not  know 
the  green  and  fragrant  evening  world.  Winding  onward  in 
the  cool  air,  the  road  gave  him  a  feeling  of  shadowy  promise,  as 
if  it  led  into  the  world  which  was  Phoebe's  and  his,  some  prov- 
ince of  themselves,  dim  and  wide-stretched,  which  had  lain 
until  now  in  undiscovered  solitude.  The  breeze  was  scented 
with  evening,  filled  with  a  phantasy  of  the  lilac  fragrance  to 
come,  and  in  that  breath  of  an  imaginary  sweetness,  far  sweeter 
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than  the  real  odor  would  have  been,  he  seemed  to  come  into 
that  place,  secluded  and  cool,  outside  of  time,  which  was 
lastingly  fragrant  with  love.  It  was  the  love  of  all  who  had 
ever  loved  before  him,  ancient  and  forever  fresh.  And  here 
in  this  scented  and  impassioned  world,  nothing  mattered  that 
was  outside  of  it;  the  fact  that  he  had  found  himself  unsat- 
isfactory did  not  matter;  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of  person 
he  was,  or  if  he  were  what  he  had  been  before.  He  did  not 
know  even  if  this  were  the  same  consciousness  he  had  had 
before,  that  of  the  boy  Richard,  of  the  Richard  of  two  years 
before,  even  of  yesterday;  his  consciousness  seemed  to  be  only 
a  passage-way  through  which  he  had  come  from  what  was 
past  into  this  place,  this  sequestered  corner  of  the  centuries, 
which  was  waiting  always  in  an  immortal  fragrance. 

There  had  been  times  before  when  he  had  known  Phoebe 
as  the  person  with  whom  he  entered  mysterious  regions,  but 
there  had  been  also  those  others  when  she  was  simply  a  win- 
ning girl,  and  at  others  still,  a  person  like  himself,  not  knowing 
quite  what  she  wanted,  and  as  to  their  marriage  having  the 
same  damnable  presentiments  as  himself  that  it  might  not 
last. 

There  were  times  when  he  had  loved  her  prosaically,  or 
when  he  had  random  thoughts  of  her  which  he  wanted 
to  bring  to  the  light,  which  were  as  fleeting  as  a  cloud  shape  in 
a  mirror,  yet  because  they  had  once  passed  over  his  mind, 
they  had  left  blemishes.  They  seemed  to  be  the  signs  of  some 
hidden  calculatory  instinct  in  him,  for  when  he  finally  made 
himself  put  them  into  words,  for  all  their  nebulous  imperma- 
nence,  they  were,  "Is  she  the  best  of  all?"  and  again  at  another 
time,  "I  might  get  tired  of  her,  and  then  I'd  be  worse  off 
than  I  am  now." 

He  insisted  to  himself  that  these  thoughts  were  really  not 
part  of  himself,  yet  all  the  while  they  looked  to  him  like  an 
ugly  rift  in  that  love  which  was  the  better  part  of  him.  He 
came  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  tor- 
turing than  an  emotion  with  some  lack  in  it  somewhere;  the 
greater  it  is,  the  more  painful  is  that  feeling  of  a  break,  a  gap 
in  it;  had  he  loved  her  less,  this  would  have  mattered  less  to 
him.  He  suffered  all  the  more  because  he  could  not  suffer  for 
her  entirely;  pure  sorrow  of  loss  somehow  seemed  easy  com- 
pared to  this,  for  then  one  at  least  felt  whole,  but  here  one  was 
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divided  against  oneself,  as  he  felt  himself  doing  wrong  to  the 
love  which  was  all  the  while  dearer  than  himself.  He  thought 
perhaps  that  that  time  when  he  had  returned  from  his  uncle's, 
that  feeling  of  dullness,  of  apparent  deadness  in  his  love, 
had  come  as  a  result  of  tension  past  the  breaking  point,  and 
in  this  thought  he  found  some  amount  of  relief,  for  he  had 
less  to  reproach  himself  with  then.  Yet  in  this  world  of 
confusion  and  misunderstanding,  when  one  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  find  someone  who  was  intelligible  to  one, 
so  much  so  that  he  and  she  made  a  clearer  world  together 
for  themselves,  even  one  doubt  seemed  evil,  and  hard  to 
expiate,  and  it  was  this  which  made  him  feel  that  he  could  not 
love  her  with  an  entirely  clear  conscience. 

He  knew  that  if  he  got  himself  a  job  he  would  be  able  to 
think  much  better  of  himself;  already  he  felt  more  com- 
fortable at  the  very  idea.  But  then  just  as  he  let  himself  fall 
into  an  easier  state  of  mind,  a  sudden  jerk  of  uneasiness  would 
take  him  out  of  it,  like  that  sudden  twitch  of  the  muscles  which 
occurs  sometimes  when  one  is  just  ready  to  fall  asleep. 
Something  in  him  still  resented  the  idea  that  he  could  make 
himself  contented  with  thinking  well  of  himself  for  working. 
But  then  he  reasoned  that  if  he  could  only  keep  this  in  mind, 
and  be  careful  not  to  let  himself  sink  into  self-complacency, 
then  he  was  all  right;  and  when  he  came  to  this  conclusion 
and  thought  he  saw  the  whole  thing  clearly,  and  was  willing 
to  act  accordingly,  he  felt  he  was  redeeming  himself,  and  he 
went  down  and  got  himself  a  job  in  a  record  office, — any  job. 

As  he  came  out,  the  late  afternoon  sun  looked  rich  to  him 
as  it  lay  on  the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  as  he  went  along 
the  street,  he  thought  he  would  start  work  in  the  morning, 
that  he  would  walk  by  Phoebe's  house  now,  and  that  when 
he  had  enough  money  he  would  marry  her,  for  that  was  what 
he  wanted  to  do.  As  for  Hugh,  well,  that  would  have  to  be 
settled  somehow,  he  did  not  quite  know  how,  but  somehow. 
He  was  in  that  state  of  golden  content  in  which  all  difficulties 
find  themselves  dissolving;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  now  practically 
redeemed  himself,  and  was  sure  of  himself,  and  his  love  flowed 
over  him  with  more  and  more  strength.  The  more  he  believed 
in  himself,  the  more  he  could  believe  in  it,  and  the  more  he 
believed  in  it,  he  found  the  old  perplexities  about  futility  and 
final  causes  melting  away.     For  in  the  simple  acts  of  getting  a 
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job,  and  walking  by  Phoebe's  house,  his  practical  daily  life 
and  his  imaginative  life  were  made  into  one,  and  these  acts 
were,  through  some  inner  purpose,  inherent  in  themselves, — 
some  sort  of  incandescence, — their  own  end. 

And  as  he  walked  along  every  thought  he  had,  every  feeling 
seemed  to  have  this  glow,  and  then  when  a  breath  of  ecstasy 
was  suddenly  mixed  with  his  love  of  Phoebe  and  with  the  sun- 
light, the  moment  became  one  of  those  moods  of  childhood, 
which  are  of  such  transcendental  quality  that  there  is  no 
imagery  at  the  time  to  represent  them;  but  when  one  looks 
back  on  them  one  seems  to  have  been  in  a  field  of  incredible 
golden  flowers,  a  place  that  is  at  once  a  foretelling  and  a  remem- 
brance, so  that  now  for  Richard  the  city  street  vanished,  and 
before  him  he  saw  those  glamorous  blooms. 

He  found  later  that  his  content  was  not  quite  won,  nor  his 
conscience  entirely  clear,  until  he  had  finally  absolved  himself 
from  the  blame  of  there  having  been  times  when  he  had  not 
loved  Phoebe,  when  his  feelings  and  his  ideas  of  her  had  been 
deficient;  these  he  felt  were  faults  in  him. 

And  yet  as  he  was  thinking  that  evening,  if  he  imagined 
Phoebe  as  having  those  same  feelings  as  he  had  had,  looking 
out  on  an  empty  street  with  that  deadness  in  her  heart,  that 
dull  longing  to  love,  in  that  wanting  to  love  would  he  not  say 
that  she  loved  him  best?  In  the  love  which  felt  dead,  and 
yet  labored  in  anguish  against  that  deadness,  there  was  the 
deeper  devotion  because  of  that  effort.  So  that  the  effort  in 
itself  made  the  love  complete,  and  as  he  could  feel  of  Phoebe, 
that  he  loved  her  as  much,  if  not  more  for  her  doubts,  so  she 
could  feel  about  his — that  they  had  made  his  love  for  her 
complete. 

So  that  now  if  he  could  feel  that  those  times  of  unwilling- 
ness to  marry  her  were  natural,  and  not  monstrous,  he  found 
that  he  could  forget  them ;  they  were  negligible,  wiped  out,  by 
the  fact  that  he  felt  them  no  longer,  and  were  not  ineradi- 
cable stains.  And  when  he  came  upon  the  Shakespeare  sonnet, 
he  felt  as  if  he  now  had  a  confirmation  beyond  any  doubt. 
By  these  lines  that  feeling  of  a  gap,  of  a  deficiency,  of  an  an- 
guishing rift  in  his  love  was  healed  forever,  and  he  made  with 
the  poet  the  declaration  that  love,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  gone 
before,  was  in  the  end  its  own  entire  absolution. 
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If  I  have  ranged 
Like  him  that  travels  I  return  again, 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged 
So  that  myself  brings  water  j or  my  stain. 

As  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  he  sent  the 
sonnet  to  her;  and  after  he  had  done  so  he  was  suddenly  con- 
vinced that  she  did  not  care  for  him  at  all  any  longer,  and  that 
he  would  never  see  her  again. 

He  tasted  anguish  for  her  that  evening,  yet  even  that  had  a 
sweetness  in  it.  He  longed  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her, 
see  what  she  saw,  touch  what  she  touched,  as  if  there  were 
some  nectar  for  him  in  her  very  senses.  He  was  hungry  and 
thirsty  for  the  sight  of  her,  and  her  face  had  never  been  so 
elusive  to  his  imagination  as  that  night.  Always  she  looked 
different,  and  a  hundred  wavering  images  of  her  went  by  him ; 
now  he  caught  the  look  of  her  eyes  and  her  forehead  as  the 
hair  came  lightly  forward  over  it,  now  the  turn  of  her  mouth, 
now  the  flicker  of  her  eyelid  on  her  cheek,  but  every  image 
floated  by,  away  from  his  empty  arms.  And  he  knew  he  would 
never  grow  tired  of  trying  to  seize  her  inner  self,  for  no  matter 
how  warm  her  lips  or  her  arms  would  be,  there  would  be  some- 
thing else  about  her,  cool,  untouchable  and  glorious,  which 
streamed  out  like  a  garment  behind  her.  Preposterous  it  would 
have  been  indeed,  to  leave  that  sum  of  good. 

He  had  of  course  to  see  Hugh.  At  first  he  told  himself  that 
he  could  not  go  through  with  it,  and  that  he  would  give  up 
Phoebe,  but  that  was  before  her  note  came.  After  that  he  was 
willing  to  go  through  with  anything,  no  matter  how  ill  he 
would  have  to  think  of  himself. 

Hugh  and  he  settled  it  in  a  cafe  in  the  late  afternoon, 
saying  that  Phoebe  must  decide,  while  the  light  slanting  in 
on  the  reddish-brown  table  looked  lurid.  To  Richard,  the 
act  of  his  coming  and  saying  what  he  wanted,  and  then 
having  Hugh  give  it,  seemed  to  open  up  to  sight  the  horrible 
machinery  by  which  things  worked.  He  sat  there,  and  would 
not  allow  himself  the  relief  of  saying  that  he  was  a  cad,  because 
that  would  do  only  himself,  and  not  Hugh,  any  good. 

"Well/'  said  Hugh  finally,  "I'm  not  going  to  plead  either 
my  case  or  yours.     We'll  let  it  come  out  as  it  wants  to." 

Richard  did  not  know  why,  but  he  was  aware  of  Hugh's 
throat,  and  a  slight  upward  thrust  of  his  chin. 
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When  Richard  came  back  to  his  lodgings  that  night 
everything  was  settled.  He  had  telephoned  Phoebe  and  he 
was  to  see  her  the  day  after  tomorrow.  His  hand  felt  unsteady 
as  he  lit  a  cigarette,  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  the 
match,  and  he  could  not  sit  still.  There  was  the  thought  of 
Hugh,  and  there  was  the  thought  of  Phoebe.  He  walked  to 
the  window  and  stood  looking  out,  at  the  dark  earth  and  the 
pale  silver  sky. 

He  told  himself  that  neither  he  nor  Phoebe  had  exactly 
done  wrong,  in  wilfully  giving  and  taking  away  from  Hugh 
as  they  had,  since  they  had  acted  truly,  in  so  far  as  they  knew, 
from  the  beginning,  and  what  had  happened  now  was  after 
all  simply  the  outcome  of  what  had  been  in  the  situation 
at  the  start;  but  in  their  natures  and  in  their  understanding 
there  had  been  deficiencies  which  had  prevented  that  outcome 
earlier,  and  which  had  in  the  end  effected  an  injury  to  Hugh. 

It  had  been  the  sight  of  these  deficiencies  and  these  pos- 
sible injuries  which  on  that  day  of  passing  Phoebe  on  the  street 
had  led  him  to  say  that  life  was  an  inadequate  vehicle  for 
emotion,  but  now  he  wondered  how  this  had  led  him  into  the 
irrationality  of  thinking  that  it  could  not  be  a  vehicle  at  all. 
He  supposed  that  it  had  been  because  he  was  very  young, 
and  had  wanted  either  everything,  or  nothing;  as  one  grew 
older  one  realized  that  the  finer  emotions  for  which  one 
intended  to  live  were  subject  to  inevitable  fluctuations,  like 
his  response  to  the  spring  that  day  he  had  gone  to  see  his 
uncle.  The  conviction  of  that  hour  of  the  winter  evening 
when  he  had  passed  Phoebe  on  the  street,  that  love  was 
beyond  one,  beyond  any  mortal  expression,  had  perhaps  been 
a  forewarning,  a  premonitory  mood,  as  a  sudden,  cool  breeze 
foretells  a  mountain  range  somewhere  ahead ;  it  had  told  him 
that  all  emotion  stretches  out  to  some  undiscovered  point, 
beyond  the  limits  of  action.  But  only  through  action  did  one 
come  to  that  austere  place,  where  one  admitted  that  one  stood 
at  the  end  of  expression,  and  made  oneself  content  with 
looking  upon  the  abstract  ideal. 

Yet  in  the  idea  of  emotion  which  at  the  end  withheld 
itself,  and  which  flowed  through  him  only  when  he  was  equal 
to  it,  he  found  that  which  set  all  his  strivings  for  freedom  at 
rest,  released  him  from  that  need  to  resist,  that  fear  to  yield. 
And  he  was  part  of  his  love,  and  mingled  with  it,  just  as  he  was 
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with  that  thought  of  Phoebe's  about  the  house,  because  in 
itself  it  was  separate  from  him,  and  he  rejoiced  all  the  more  to 
flow  to  meet  it,  because  it  was  so  entirely  beyond  his  will. 

The  next  morning  had  that  air  of  miracle  about  it  which 
is  in  the  play  that  shows,  on  the  morning  of  love's  being 
redeemed,  boughs  of  peach  blossom  being  showered  down 
round  about. 

As  he  waited  for  Phoebe  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  won- 
dered if  they  would  be  very  strained  together  at  the  beginning; 
he  did  not  hear  her,  till  her  voice  saying,  "Oh,  Richard," 
came  down  to  him,  and  looking  up  he  saw  that  she  had  not 
meant  to  speak  and  had  done  so  inadvertently,  and  that  she 
was  smiling  down  at  him  as  if  she  simply  could  not  help  it. 
{To  be  concluded  in  the  next  issue) 


THERE'S  A  THIN  MIST 

Dorothea  Perkins,  '32 

There's  a  thin  mist 
And  a  lean  moon: 
Hurry — the  cup 
And  the  wooden  spoon  1 
To  spice  our  drink 
With  anise  and  cloves. 
Hurry — the  knife  1 
To  cut  the  loaves 
Both  white  and  brown; 
For  we  part  so  soon 
In  this  thin  mist, 
Under  this  lean  moon. 
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Advice  to  an  Aspiring  Poet 

{In  Imitation  oj  Alexander  Pope) 

Else  Bassoe,  '33 

Sweet  silence  cloaks  alike  the  dull  and  wise; 
Be  wary  ere  you  tear  its  kind  disguise. 

'Tis  often  even  sages  play  the  fool, 
Man  is  less  prone  to  praise  than  ridicule. 

And  yet  a  line  with  grace  and  beauty  blent 
Surpasses  far  the  most  august  intent. 

If  crowding  images  your  hand  inspire, 

Write,  ere  the  fleeting  Muses  quench  your  fire. 

Then,  in  dispassion  cool  read  once  again 
To  praise,  or  likely  more,  resume  the  pen: 

A  cunning  hand  is  needed  to  impart 
An  artless  semblance  to  the  face  of  art. 

Recall,  the  less  the  words  that  clothe  the  mind 
The  greater  is  believed  the  pow'r  behind. 

Let  not  diffuse  into  a  shallow  lake 

What,  well-confined,  a  driving  stream  would  make. 

A  common,  clear-cut  crystal  sparkles  more 
Than  blue  and  perfect  diamonds  mixed  with  ore. 

No  lapidary,  though,  can  polish  shale, 
Nor  rhetoric  adorn  where  meaning  fail. 
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Sunday  Service  in  a  Scotch  Village 

Elizabeth  Mackenzie,  '34 

LET  us  pray. " 
Wearily  the  congregation  bowed  their  heads  and  settled 
themselves  more  comfortably  in  their  seats.  The  heat 
inside  the  church  became  every  moment  more  intolerable, — 
old  Mr.  Thomson,  the  precentor,  was  beginning  to  nod  in  his 
seat;  the  choir  were  passing  round  cinnamon  drops  in  a 
crackly  paper  bag;  and  a  wasp  was  buzzing  dangerously  near 
the  glowing  bald  spot  on  Colonel  Ritchie's  patriarchal  head. 
Through  the  one  slightly-open  window  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
cool  waves  gambolling  over  dark  wet  sand,  and  far  in  the 
distance  a  white  sail  dipping  gently  in  the  light  breeze.  I 
sighed  audibly,  and  groped  in  the  unfamiliar  depths  of  my 
Sunday-coat  pocket  for  a  "bully-ball/'  which  I  had  managed 
to  secrete  there  before  leaving  for  church  that  morning.  The 
exact  reproduction  of  the  black  and  white  stripes  on  my  sticky 
little  hand  reminded  me  strangely  of  Deacon  Burnham's 
ancient  tabby  cat,  and  I  giggled  with  delightful  recollections 
of  that  memorable  occasion  on  which  Tom  and  I  had  given  the 
pussy  a  bath  in  ink  to  obliterate  the  dirty  white  stripes  and 
make  it  a  real  "Felix."  As  I  grew  more  and  more  hilarious, 
mother  whispered  a  warning,  "Ssh, "  and  passed  me  a  hand- 
ful of  raisins,  the  regular  price  of  my  good  behavior  in  church. 
Cramming  a  fistful  of  raisins  into  my  mouth,  I  began  to 
gaze  speculatively  over  the  congregation.  Dominating  the 
front  gallery  crouched  the  huge  form  of  Commander  Halleck- 
Greene.  Why  he  was  called  Commander  or  what  he  had  ever  com- 
manded, nobody  knows.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  with  iron- 
gray  hair,  and  piercing  black  eyes  darting  out  from  under- 
neath great  bushy  eyebrows.  His  Sunday  attire  was  invariably 
the  same, — gray  jacket,  gray  riding  breeches,  large  black 
knee-boots,  stiffly -starched  white  shirt  and  spotless  white  tie. 
His  venerable  tile-hat  had  survived  the  attacks  of  generations 
of  mischievous,  stone-throwing,  sling-shooting  boys.  It  was, 
as  all  the  village  firmly  believed,  a  family  heirloom,  and  no  one 
denied  that  it  looked  it.  He  looked  distinctly  out  of  his 
element  up  there,  I  thought,  as  I  considered  the  still,  bent 
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figure.  Last  night  at  the  town-cross,  it  had  been  a  different 
matter.  Then  he  had  held  forth  for  two  solid  hours  on  the 
multiplicity  of  our  sins  and  the  probability  of  endless  torment 
after  death,  until  finally  his  voice  was  drowned  out  by  the 
ribald,  song  of  a  crowd  of  drunken  tinkers,  one  of  whom 
snatched  as  a  trophy  his  tattered  yellow  waterproof,  and, 
roaring  with  laughter,  pointed  out  to  his  companions  the  motto 
painted  on  it  in  large  white  letters:  "Sinner,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee."  That  night  his  waterproof  was 
required  of  him. 

A  prolonged  fit  of  coughing  from  the  back  of  the  church 
caused  me  to  turn  my  attention  from  the  commander  to  a 
very  different,  yet  just  as  prominent,  village  character. 
"Bella"  had  never  missed  a  Sunday  in  church  since  she  had 
first  been  taken  there  by  her  God-fearing  mother  at  the  age 
of  five.  She  was  proud  of  her  record,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  now  in  the  throes  of  a  terrible  attack  of  in- 
fluenza, she  had  violated  the  express  orders  of  the  doctor  and 
attended  the  service  as  usual.  How  strange  she  looked  sitting 
there  in  her  sedate  Sunday  black,  surrounded  by  red-cush- 
ioned pews  and  black-bound  hymn  books;  surely  this  was  not 
the  same,  sprightly  old  lady  who  on  week  days,  in  blue- 
checked  apron  and  bright  pink  dustcap,  presided  over  the 
little  corner-shop  with  its  enticing  array  of  sugar  wafers, 
greengage  drops,  chocolate  animals  and  tempting  black 
liquorice.  How  we  children  looked  forward  to  Saturday, 
when  we  got  our  twopence  to  spend !  What  a  rush  for  Bella's, 
what  hesitation  and  haggling  once  we  were  there,  what  a  kind 
smile  she  bestowed  on  us  as  she  dropped  an  extra  "sweetie" 
in  the  bag  for  good  measure!  And  when  one  of  us  cut  his  leg 
or  bruised  his  knee,  who  else  was  so  ready  as  Bella  with  a  dab 
of  zinc  ointment  and  a  stick  of  barley  sugar — in  fact,  little  boys 
have  been  known  to  administer  cuts  to  themselves  in  order 
that  they  might  enjoy  her  kind  ministrations.  In  winter,  after 
school  was  out,  Bella  would  welcome  us  in  to  her  cosy  little 
fire  and  we  would  sit  around  leaning  our  backs  against  the 
counter,  stroking  her  tabby  cat,  and  roasting  chestnuts  on  the 
bars  of  the  grate.  I  could  almost  hear  the  chestnuts  crackling 
and  see  Bella  eagerly  leaning  forward  to  decide  which  were 
the  lucky  girls  who  would  get  the  handsome  husbands. 

"Tommy-rot,"  old  Crackenbridge  would  have  said  if  he 
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could  have  heard  the  stories  Bella  told  us,  "an  old  fool  cram- 
ming sheer  nonsense  into  those  children's  heads!"  But,  out 
of  school-hours,  we  could  snap  our  fingers  at  "Crack-'em-well," 
as  he  knew  we  called  him  among  ourselves.  He  was  a  dapper, 
smart  little  fellow  and  a  classroom  tyrant  if  ever  there  was  one. 
All  day  long  he  was  sneering  over  Charlie's  essay  or  Annie's 
copy-book  or  Bob's  arithmetic,  all  day  long  his  cane  sounded 
above  the  wails  of  recreant  scholars;  all  day  long  his  silky 
white  hair  remained  in  place,  his  shirt  looked  cool  and  crisp 
and  his  tie  neat,  while  we  tore  our  hair,  bit  our  nails  and  spilt 
ink  over  our  own  and  other  people's  clothes.  On  Sunday  he 
occasionally  appeared  in  church  and  took  his  place  in  a 
prominent  front  pew,  with  the  air  of  the  man  who  goes  to  see  a 
dentist  once  a  year,  just  in  case  there  may  be  a  cavity  in  one 
of  his  teeth,  but  who  really  feels  sure  there  isn't,  and  wouldn't 
get  it  mended  if  there  were.  How  we  loathed  the  man!  his 
conceited  strut  as  he  led  us  marching  round  the  playground  in 
our  drill-period,  his  everlastingly  wearisome  rebuke  to  the 
"out-of-steps, "  "you  look  worse  than  'Blind  Kirsty'  crossing 
a  street."  This  reference  to  the  blind  woman  in  our  village 
infuriated  me  so  much  that  one  day  I  picked  up  a  large  stone 
and  hurled  it  at  Crack-'em-well  as  I  marched  past  him  in 
double  formation.  It  hit  his  nose  and  made  it  swell  to  an  im- 
mense size;  of  course  I  was  punished  severely,  but  it  was 
worth  it,  and  I  was  the  hero  of  the  school  for  a  month.  He 
never  made  that  remark  again. 

At  that  very  moment,  Blind  Kirsty,  or  Kirsty  Schenchan 
as  the  old  folks  called  her,  came  tapping  down  the  aisle.  What 
an  eerie  sound  her  cane  made, — tap,  tap,  tap,  tap.  I  found 
myself  wondering  if  she  would  go  tap-tapping  into  Heaven 
when  she  died.  She  was  a  kind,  old  soul,  Kirsty,  and  I  liked  to 
go  with  my  father  to  visit  her,  on  which  occasions  she  always 
regaled  us  with  China  tea,  sent  from  her  brother  in  Shanghai, 
and  caraway-seed  cake,  which  she  made  herself  and  kept  in  a 
large  blue  tea-caddy  with  a  picture  of  Queen  Victoria  on  it. 
She  was  very  deft  and  agile  in  her  own  house;  on  one  occasion 
it  is  reported  that  she  succeeded  in  locking  the  minister  in  the 
coal-cellar.  She  thought  he  was  the  tax-collector,  and  her 
funds  had  run  out.  He,  however,  was  a  very  good  sport 
made  no  complaints  about  a  four-hour  sojourn  in  that  dark 
hole  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  with  two  sermons  to  prepare 
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for  the  morrow,  and  even  paid  her  rent  for  her  into  the  bargain. 
She  never  forgot  his  kindness,  and  every  year,  when  she  had 
her  pig  killed,  the  manse  received  a  large  side  of  bacon.  Her 
pig  was  her  sole  means  of  livelihood;  she  bought  him  in 
January  and  fattened  him  all  the  year  until  December;  then 
he  was  killed,  sold,  and  a  new  pig  bought  with  part  of  the 
money.  It  always  seemed  to  me  a  rather  precarious  existence, 
but  Kirsty  trusted  in  Providence,  when  her  pig  gave  out,  and 
between  them  both  she  eked  out  a  comfortable  living. 

"Amen." 

That  prayer  was  over  at  last.  Old  men  stirred  heavily  and 
blew  their  noses  with  red  silk  handerchiefs;  old  ladies  drew 
down  their  veils,  and  pulled  on  their  black  cotton  gloves; 
boys  and  girls  yawned  and  thought:  "Cold  mutton  and 
gooseberry  pie  for  dinner."  The  choir  galloped  through  the 
last  hymn  at  top  speed,  the  congregation  stood  up  stiffly  to 
receive  the  benediction,  the  doors  flew  open  and  church  was 
over  for  another  week.    The  village  was  itself  once  more. 
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Bromough  Seltzer,  or 
The  Supreme  Sacrlfilce 

Anne  E.  Channing,  Mary  H.  Chase,  Myra  W.  Little,  '32 


Prologue 

THE  mother  floated  into  consciousness  and  looked  with 
brimming  eyes  at  the  father.    In  due  time  the  new-born 
Bromough  Seltzer  seventh  was  brought  in  on  a  silver 
platter.    His  mother  turned  back  the  napkin  with  a  trembling 
hand. 

"How  he  will  suffer!"  she  mused;  and  her  mind  ravelled 
out  again  into  a  mere  fringe  of  being. 

Part  I 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bunkleigh  Seltzer  to  her  husband, 
"he  is  going  to  be  a  genius." 

"Not  one  of  those  queer,  pale  fellows  with  the  shirt  un- 
buttoned at  the  chest?"  asked  Mr.  Seltzer  anxiously. 

"Well,  of  course  a  genius  does  suffer  more  than  most 
people,"  his  wife  admitted,  "but  Bromough  won't  be  mal- 
adjusted,— no,  he  will  be  so  delicately,  so  sensitively  adjusted, 
my  dear,  that  it  will  hardly  be  perceptible  to  most  people. 
But  we  will  understand,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  which  was  both 
proud  and  tender. 

There  was  rather  a  long  pause,  and  Mrs.  Seltzer  added 
wistfully, 

"Of  course  he  will  suffer." 

"No  doubt  he  will,  if  he  swallows  another  of  my  collar- 
studs,"  said  Mr.  Seltzer  coldly.  He  was  not  a  progressive 
man. 

Bromough  was  then  six  months  of  age,  and  he  was  an 
exceptional  baby.  His  Intelligence  Quotient  was  two  hundred 
and  forty,  as  the  psychiatrist  discovered  by  leaving  him  alone 
for  three  minutes  with  an  artichoke  and  two  cardboard 
boxes,  5^"x4".     It  was  a  beautifully  controlled  experiment. 

Although  still  rather  fat,  and  with  a  large,  dough-like  head, 
Bromough  already  had  three  teeth,  and  twice  as  many  com- 
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plexes.  If  noble  brows  had  been  the  fashion,  he  would  have 
had  a  noble  brow,  you  may  be  sure;  but  with  that  psychic 
Something  which  is  characteristic  both  of  the  baby  and  the 
genius,  he  had  sensed  the  situation,  and  had  adopted  one  of 
those  low,  shaggy,  and  primitive  foreheads  which  look  so  well 
on  men  who  are  close  to  the  soil. 

"A  real  peasant  type,"  his  mother  remarked,  admiring  his 
proletarian  jaw  and  rugged,  outstanding  ears.  She  went  out 
at  once  and  bought  him  a  linen  dress  with  large  sleeves  and 
plenty  of  art-embroidery.  She  bought  another  for  herself,  and 
a  red  kerchief  which  she  knotted  under  Bromough's  chin. 

"My  little  harvester,"  she  said  softly. 

"MustyouV  asked  Mr.  Seltzer  unpleasantly. 

Mrs.  Seltzer  put  on  her  peasant  dress  when  she  went  to 
enroll  Bromough  in  the  nursery  school,  for  it  was  one  of  her 
intuitions  that  one  must  always  dress  for  the  occasion.  "And 
clothes,"  she  often  said,  "should  express  not  only  the  aura, 
but  the  aspirations,  of  the  individual  personality." 

Some  of  her  acquaintances  said  that  her  clothes  would  be 
more  becoming  if  they  did  not  express  quite  so  aptly  her 
aspiration  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  soil.  She  forgave  these 
ladies,    saying    magnanimously : 

"They  have  to  build  up  a  defense  mechanism,  poor  things. 
Their  husbands  are  bankers." 

Mr.  Seltzer  owned  a  department  store. 

She  was  already  half-way  to  the  nursery-school  when  she 
stood  still  in  her  tracks,  shivered  slightly,  and  murmured: 

"Oh,  how  terrible!     I  almost  forgot  them!" 

She  went  back  at  once  and  put  on  her  earrings,  which 
were  large  gold  ones,  shaped  like  plough-shares. 

"What  the  hell  are  those  for?"  asked  Mr.  Seltzer  irritably. 

"Can't  you  guess,  dearest?"  asked  Mrs.  Seltzer,  jingling. 

"No,  I  can't  .  .  .  unless  they're  to  hang  on  to  in  the  sub- 
way," answered  her  husband. 

"You  know  I  never  ride  in  the  subway!"  said  Mrs.  Seltzer. 
"It  severs  one  from  all  contact  with  the  earth,  with  the  folk- 
soul!" 

She  stalked  out  and  hailed  a  taxi. 
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Part  II 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Seltzer,  "this  is  more  than  a  mere 
nursery-school  1" 

She  looke  up  dubiously  at  a  large,  angular  facade  of  black 
marble  on  which  was  carved  in  silver  letters: 

Organic  projection  for  the  psychological 

and  mechanistic  vitalization 

of  the  pre-school  child 

Under  this  was  printed  in  smaller  letters: 

all  adjustments  strictly  creative 

Mrs.  Seltzer  passed  reverently  through  the  revolving  doors, 
and  came  face  to  face  with  an  attendant  who  was  wearing  a 
prickly  gray  flannel  smock  and  Russian  boots. 

"How  stark,  and  yet  how  vital!"  murmured  Mrs.  Seltzer. 

"Comrade  Seltzer?"  asked  the  attendant  gloomily.  She 
took  Mrs.  Seltzer  into  the  inner  room  and  said  simply: 

"This,  Comrade,  is  our  neo-industrial  incubator." 

It  was  a  room  full  of  large,  jagged  wheels  which  revolved  at 
a  terrific  speed,  emitting  a  shrill  roaring  sound.  Babies  with 
shaven  heads,  dressed  in  Russian  blouses,  crawled  among  the 
wheels,  or  sat  looking  at  them  reproachfully.  Two  or  three  of 
the  babies  were  crawling  around  in  rapid  circles.  The  at- 
tendant indicated  them  with  pride,  and  then,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Seltzer  said  quite  savagely: 

"Do  you  understand?" 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  Mrs.  Seltzer  said,  beaming.  She 
thought  quickly,  and  then  added: 

"Wonderful  that  they're  inspired  already.  It's  the  spirit 
of  the  New  Age." 

— "(Or  is  it  Something  Else,"  she  wondered  for  one  fearful 
moment.  The  next  moment  she  was  ashamed  of  herfaint- 
heatedness.) 

"It's  their  communion  with  space,"  said  the  attendant 
gruffly.  "Great  psychological  principle.  After  six  days  of 
whirling  they  will  pass  into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  When 
they  revive,  they  will  be  thoroughly  adjusted  to  the  Elasticity 
of  Space,  the  Economic  Vibrations  of  Society,  and  the  Irri- 
tability of  Mass  Production.    We  usually  express  this  by  the 
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formula  ±     \/  0  620 . 7      =     0,"  she  added  more  kindly. 

"Magnificent!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Seltzer. 
.  At  the  door  she  stopped  for  a  moment.     "I  know  this 
question  isn't  really  necessary,"  she  said,  "but  I  feel  I  owe  it  to 
my  son.    Do  you  give  close  attention  to  the  Creative  Unfold- 
ing of  the  Individual  Personality?" 

'"That  comes  of  itself,"  sad  the  attendant  crisply,  "and 
anyhow,  individualism  is  at  best  a  medieval  sort  of  concept. 
Of  course  we  avoid  all  personal  contact  with  the  children. 
All  that  is  required  is  that  the  wheels  shall  not  run  down,  and 
we  see  to  that." 

"Yes,  of  course,  quite  so,"  said  Mrs.  Seltzer.  She  under- 
stood perfectly. 

Part  III 

Mrs.  Seltzer  went  home  at  once,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her 
son's  nursery.  The  conflict  was  now  beginning,  and  Mrs 
Seltzer  braced  herself  to  meet  it,  as  she  had  met  so  many 
others. 

In  times  past,  the  nursery  had  belonged  to  a  little  niece 
whom  Mrs.  Seltzer  had  adopted.  It  was  at  the  time  when 
Mrs.  Seltzer  had  sought  fulfillment  through  oriental  mysticism. 
The  room  had  then  been  furnished  only  with  a  little  teak- 
wood  chair,  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  lotus,  on  which  the 
niece  habitually  sat,  and  a  jar  of  whole-wheat  crackers. 
These  were  too  voluptuous  for  the  niece,  who  lived  day  by 
day  on  a  single  fig,  and  who  finally  died  of  an  attack  of 
Raja  Yoga,  brought  on  by  too  much  Karma  gug.  Then 
Bromough  had  been  born,  just  after  Mrs.  Seltzer  had  forsaken 
the  Fourfold  Path  (not  without  a  struggle),  and  had  gone 
back  to  the  land.  The  nursery  was  redecorated.  From  the 
ceiling  hung  the  great  Weltschnitzel,  a  large  fruit,  half  pumpkin, 
half  pineapple,  modelled  in  beeswax  by  a  famous  sculptor. 
Unenlightened  visitors  were  apt  to  mistake  it  for  a  sort  of 
Bohemian  punching-bag,  and  Mrs.  Seltzer  had  to  explain  that 
it  embodied  the  Life  Principle. 

"Look  at  it!"  she  used  to  say.  "Doesn't  it  make  you  hear 
the  Spirit  of  Fertility  crooning  and  teeming  over  the  great 
wheat-lands  of  the  West?" 
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Bromough  was  .now  regarding  her  from  his  hand-made 
wooden  crib  with  the  scowl  of  genius.  Mrs.  Seltzer  kneeled 
beside  his  crib, — ("as  a  gleaner  kneels/'-  she  thought,) — and 
asked  him  passionately: 

"Bromough,  do  you  wish  to  immolate  your  glorious 
intellect  (I.  O.  240)  on  the  mighty  wheels?  Do  you  wish  to 
sacrifice  yourself  to  the  New  Age?" 

"Grpth,"  said  Bromough  austerely. 

"What  detachment  1"  said  Mrs.  Seltzer.  She  rose  to  her 
feet  with  all  the  wistful  majesty  of  motherhood.  "I  have 
borne  a  hero,"  she  said,  "and  I  must  take  the  consequences. 
Perhaps  peace  will  come  later." 

She  climbed  up  on  a  chair  and,  solemnly  detaching  the 
great  Weltschnltzel  from  the  ceiling,  she  dropped  it — ("as  the 
tree  drops  its  ripened  fruit,"  she  meditated,) — into  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

Part  IV 

Mrs.  Seltzer's  first  duty  was  to  tell  her  husband  that  she 
had  seen  the  light  at  last,  and  that  she  would  need  $5,000  per 
month  in  extra  pocket-money  for  their  son's  tuition  at  the 
Neo-Industrial  Incubator.  She  appeared  before  her  husband, 
wearing  a  new  pair  of  earrings,  shaped  like  wheels,  with  ball- 
bearings, all  complete. 

"If  you  must  wear  roller-skates,  for  Pete's  sake  wear  them 
on  your  feet!"  said  Mr.  Seltzer.  It  was  a  bad  beginning,  but 
Mrs.  Seltzer  was  unshakable  when  her  ideals  were  at  stake. 

"Bunkleigh,"  she  said,  "I  see  it  all  now.  Should  not  the 
destiny  of  our  son  be  built  of  steel  girders?  Should  not  his 
slowly-shaping  soul  be  washed  with  the  sweat  of  the  proletariat? 
I  must  redecorate  his  nursery,  and  feed  him  on  malted  milk 
tablets.    I  have  been  selfish,  unforgivably  selfish." 

"You  don't  say,"  replied  Mr.  Seltzer,  sitting  down  to  write 
out  a  cheque  for  $5,000,  with  his  cigar  cocked  at  a  grossly 
comfortable  angle. 

Part  V 

Peace  did  not  come  at  once  to  Mrs.  Seltzer.  Within  her  new 

industrio-revolutionary   synthetic-leather   boots   the   bronzed 

heart  of  the  peasant  was  still  beating.    When  she  was  walking 

home  from  the  Incubator,  where  Bromough  had  just  been 
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enrolled,  she  passed  a  small  petunia,  which  stood  on  a  window- 
sill  in  a  brass  pot.  She  stopped  before  it,  quivering.  Her  eyes 
grew  pink  with  sorrow  and  exaltation. 

"I  must  renounce  the  Soil,"  she  said,  sadly  but  firmly,  "I 
must  banish  it  even  from  my  sub-conscious  mind  (I.  Q.  102). 
Nothing  must  come  between  my  son  and  the  Spirit  of  the  New 
Age.     It  must  be  a  perfect  union." 

With  a  catch  in  her  breathing  she  turned  away  from  the 
petunia,  that  poignant  symbol  of  the  epic  brutality  of  the  Soil. 
She  walked  on,  toeing  out  a  little  as  usual,  and  looking  more 
like  a  priestess  than  a  woman. 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

Ellen  Nichols,  '33 

Thou  genius  of  our  unsuspecting  youth, 
Whose  verses  that  we  thought  were  poetry 
Swayed  us  to  music  with  their  melody, 
And  held  the  sum  of  all  poetic  truth; 
Which  how  being  gnawed  by  every  critic's  tooth, 
At  home,  abroad,  are  damned  with  obloquy, 
Pronounced  the  height  of  dull  monotony, 
Admired  by  people  obviously  uncouth; 
Heed  not  the  storm:  the  arrow  flieth  still, 
The  village  smithy  stands  quite  undisturbed, 
And  Paul  Revere  rides  on:  from  coast  to  coast 
Thy  humdrum  chants  a  thousand  school-rooms  fill 
With  sing-song  rhythms  yet  by  Art  uncurbed. 
The  children's  hour  is  thine, — be  that  thy  boast. 
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Water  For  My  Stain 

Charlotte  Einsiedler,  '32 


Part  IV 


THEIR  eyes  met  when  Phoebe  was  still  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  and  then  she  glanced  away  and  looked  along 
the  banister  railing  as  she  came  down;  he  was  holding 
out  his  hand  when  she  reached  the  foot,  and  without  a  word 
she  gave  him  her  own,  which  he  took  in  a  vigorous  clasp. 

"Hello,  Phoebe,"  he  said,  though  as  she  looked  at  him 
she  thought  that  he  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 
saying,  his  eyes  were  so  busy  watching  her  face.  She  on  her 
part  knew  as  little  of  what  she  answered. 

But  after  a  moment  he  began  talking  of  other  things  than 
themselves. 

"It  may  rain/'  he  said,  picking  up  his  overcoat,  "other- 
wise I  thought  that  perhaps  you  might  like  to  go  up  the  river 
and  have  lunch  at  one  of  the  good  old  hostelries. " 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to  do  that,"  she  said,  "I  don't  mind  a  little 
rain  at  all." 

"You  don't?"  he  asked,  and  as  they  were  going  out  forgot 
what  he  was  going  to  say  next;  they  paused  in  the  door- way, 
oblivious  of  everything  except  the  fact  that  they  wanted  to 
look  at  one  another. 

Spring  was  in  the  air  in  spite  of  a  lowering  sky,  and  a  lilac 
bush  near  the  pavement  showed  delicate  green  and  a  hint  of 
lavender  among  its  branches.  As  they  went  on  down  the 
street  he  kept  on  talking  of  this  and  that,  with  a  decisiveness 
of  manner  that  pleased  her  very  much  and  made  her  feel  that 
she  could  leave  everything  in  his  hands;  it  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  inthe  world  that  they  should  be  walking  side  by 
side,  making  these  idle  and  happy  remarks,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  not  particularly  important,  while  the  interchange  of  looks 
became  their  real  language. 

From  the  instant  when  she  had  met  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  all  the  fright  and  uncertainty  she  had  felt  before  were 
gone  entirely;  all  she  knew  now  was  that  the  sight  of  him,  of 
his  eyes  and  his  forehead  and  the  set  of  his  chin  and  his  swing- 
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ing  walk,  was  all  that  she  would  ever  wish  for,  that  it  was  like 
warmth  after  cold  and  food  after  starvation;  and  she  wondered 
how  she  could  ever  have  thought  she  would  live  without  him, — 
for  the  sake  of  some  chilly  and  ascetic  ideal  the  memory  of 
which  now  repelled  her. 

For  the  impossible  had  happened,  and  that  supposed 
knowledge  which  one  is  always  schooling  oneself  to  keep  in 
mind — that  nothing  is  as  it  is  hoped  for,  that  the  longed-for 
meeting  will  be  flat  and  disappointing — all  this  wisdom  was 
more  than  disproved,  for  she  had  never  in  her  wildest  dreams 
thought  that  any  meeting  could  be  like  this. 

"You  know,"  he  was  saying  now,  "I  don't  know  why, 
but  this  morning  I  suddenly  thought  that  it  might  have  been 
yesterday  we  settled  on;  I  was  awfully  nervous  about  it." 

And  as  their  eyes  met  she  knew  for  a  certainty  that  that 
taint  enmity  always  present  in  the  thoughts  of  two  lovers  till 
they  have  surrendered  to  one  another  had  at  last  entirely 
disappeared,  and  that  the  last  step  toward  one  another  had 
been  taken,  the  step  which  changes  everything,  making  foes 
into  friends,  so  that  they  stood  together  at  last  on  common 
ground. 

They  had  the  inn-parlour  to  themselves  even  during  the 
rainstorm,  and  Richard  had  gone  out  to  see  if  they  could  have 
a  fire  built  in  the  fireplace.  Phoebe  was  waiting  for  him, 
listening  for  the  sound  of  his  step  coming  toward  her;  the  very 
look  of  the  door  was  changed  for  her  because  she  knew  that  in 
a  moment  he  would  enter  by  it;  and  even  the  room  itself, — 
the  dark  red  curtains  and  the  copper  pots  and  the  beamed 
ceiling, — had  a  different  air  because  he  was  soon  to  come  in 
and  take  possession  of  it.  But  he  was  not  back  yet,  and  she 
looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  that  it  was  growing  darker 
because  of  the  storm,  and  that  the  rain  was  running  furiously 
down  the  window-pane.  She  shivered;  she  wanted  Richard 
with  her  to  share  this  faint  foreboding,  and  then  it  would  have 
no  terrors  for  her, — so  had  love  grown  to  fill  even  the  minutest 
particulars  of  her  life. 

He  came  back  at  last,  himself  carrying  a  log  which  he 
stooped  to  put  on  the  andirons,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
lighting  with  the  damp  matches  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  she 
all  the  while  loving  the  sure  movements  of  his  hands,  and  his 
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serious  expression  as  he  watched  to  see  if  the  log  would  catch, 
till  a  sudden  flare-up  reassured  him.  '- 

Brushing  off  his  hands  he  turned  to  face  her,  and  as  he 
found  her  looking  at  him  it  seemed  as  if  what  had  been  hap- 
pening to  them  that  day,  that  great  change  and  slow  settling- 
down,  as  if  the  very  bed-rock  of  things  had  shifted  and  grown 
firm  again, — the  change  which  was  so  new  that  they  had 
hardly  dared  call  attention  to  it  before, — was  now  so  fixed  and 
sure  that  they  could  speak  of  it  with  ease. 

He  came  over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  so  that  she 
saw  him  with  the  red  curtain  and  the  window  with  its  rain- 
washed  panes  directly  behind  him. 

"I  have  missed  you  awfully,"  he  said,  looking  down  at  her. 

From  the  beginning  she  had  known  that  it  would  be  like 
him  not  to  ask  whether  she  had  missed  him;  he  was  worlds 
beyond  asking  such  a  question,  and  so  was  she. 

"I  missed  you,  too,"  said  Phoebe,  and  then  seeing  his 
parted  lips  she  was  almost  terrified  at  the  thought  of  what  he 
would  say  next.  "I — "  she  began  hurriedly,  and  then  shyness 
stopped  her, — "I  missed  you  awfully, — until  I  got  the  sonnet." 

"I'm  glad  you  liked  the  sonnet,"  he  answered  leaning  down, 
and  the  window  and  the  red  curtain  were  like  something 
hurrying  by. 

"I  loved  it,"  she  answered. 

Without  another  word  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  she 
leaned  against  him,  feeling  his  strength  firmly  enclosing  her. 
The  fire  lit  up  the  room,  and  the  copper  pots  gleamed;  the 
rain  and  the  wind  mingled  in  the  darkness  outside,  while 
within  his  arms  she  found  a  world  more  stormy  and  more 
splendid  still  than  that  outside. 

"Dearheart,"  he  said;  it  was  the  first  endearment  that  she 
had  ever  heard  from  him. 

"Dearheart,"  she  answered  him,  and  then  they  were 
silent.  Neither  asked  the  other  to  promise  to  always  love,  for 
each  knew,  after  all  that  they  had  been  through,  that  all  the 
other  wanted  was  to  love,  and  that  they  would  love  as  long 
and  deeply  as  the  course  of  life  allowed  them.  One  asking  the 
other  for  more  would  have  been  like  the  cry  of  a  teasing  child 
who  cannot  have  enough. 

He  held  her  closer  and  even  so  slight  a  thing  as  the 
buttons  of  his  coat  pressing  against  her  breast  felt  good  to  her. 
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She  realized  his  strength  as  he  himself  never  could,  except 
now  through  her,  and  she  felt  it  all  the  more  again  through 
this,  so  that  what  each  was  re-echoed  back  and  forth  through 
the  other,  till  they  seemed  to  have  become  nearly  one  flesh  and 
one  thought. 

Finally  the  fire  grew  so  low  that  Richard  had  to  leave  her 
and  go  across  the  room  to  start  it  up  again,  and  she  watched 
him  as  he  did  so,  impatient  to  have  him  at  her  side  again. 
As  she  saw  him  go  past  the  window  with  the  rain  beating  out- 
side it  she  recognized  it  as  the  sort  of  background  against 
which  she  always  saw  him, — the  adventurer,  outlined  against 
storm,  and  also  against  other  and  more  splendid  imagery,  of 
which  she  could  not  tell  him,  for  these  were  her  private 
thoughts  of  him,  and  to  see  him  so  she  had  to  be  separate  from 
him.  She  watched  him  across  the  room  and  even  felt  his 
movements  as  if  they  were  her  own  and  as  she  saw  his  hands 
busy  with  stoking  the  fire  she  felt  the  beating  of  the  blood  at 
his  own  wrists. 

What  did  one  do  with  such  an  infinity  of  love?  What  was 
there  for  a  flood  to  do  when  it  had  reached  its  full?  The 
weight  of  it  was  nearly  too  much  for  her,  and  she  had  to  rest 
from  it  by  slowly  studying  the  line  of  his  forehead,  and  the 
face  that  changed  with  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  whenever 
he  moved  his  head,  the  face  she  would  never  grow  tired  of 
watching,  of  learning  to  know,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  days  of 
her  life  that  she  was  to  spend  with  him. 

And  she  was  glad  of  the  struggle  that  it  would  be,  glad  of 
his  instability  and  the  probable  poverty,  for  it  would  be  some- 
thing for  love  to  do,  to  show  its  strength  against  these.  And 
they  would  discard  what  was  easy,  and  together  they  would 
engage  in  the  adventure  of  finding  out  what  was  worth-while, 
no  matter  what  was  the  risk  run,  and  she  would  come  to 
know  more  of  those  forces  of  freedom  and  tempestuousness 
which  made  up  Richard.  They  frightened  her  at  times,  for 
they  came  from  one  did  not  know  where,  and  went  on  to 
somewhere  beyond  him, — beyond  any  one's  reach, — and  sud- 
denly, for  no  reason  at  all,  came  the  thought  that  he,  Richard, 
must  sometime  die. 

He  came  over  to  her  again  and  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
looking  over  his  shoulder  she  said  slowly,  "You  know,  I  miss 
you  even  when  you  go  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room." 
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"You  do?"  he  said,  and  in  his  eyes  there  was  almost  a 
wondering  expression.  •  •■* 

There  must  be  no  rift  in  this  world  of  theirs  as  long  as  it 
could  last,  she  thought,  no  rift!  He  must  never  for  instance, 
disparage  himself  to  her;  it  would  be  an  affront  to  her  which  she 
felt  she  would  not  be  able  to  bear.  Nor  must  he  ever  doubt 
that  she  loved  him,  nor  she  doubt  him;  she  shivered  at  the 
idea  that  either  of  them  might;  for  in  the  place  that  they  had 
now  reached  it  would  be  like  turning  into  enemies  not  to 
believe  in  one  another's  love,  this  place  which  was  a  moment's 
awesome  seclusion  in  which  they  might  love  before  time 
moved  on. 

And  as  she  felt  this  it  was  as  if  she,  and  he  also,  were  but  as 
a  point  at  which  some  feeling  looming  overhead  touched 
earth,  some  huge  emotion  moving  on  to  one  knew  not  where. 

She  met  his  eyes  again,  and  he  said,  "Tell  me,  what  were 
you  doing  yesterday  just  at  this  time?"  and  looked  down  at  her 
as  if  every  slightest  thing  that  had  to  do  with  her  were  dear  to 
him. 

It  was  not  till  the  rainstorm  was  over,  and  they  were  out- 
side pausing  at  the  head  of  the  steps,  smelling  the  fresh  scent 
of  the  trees  and  the  bushes,  that  he  asked  her,  quite  simply,  to 
marry  him. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  still,  a  sort  of  pale  green  darkness  of 
gathering  twilight,  like  that  beneath  the  leafy  boughs  of  a 
forest  where  all  day  long  the  sun  does  not  come,  and  in  the 
dusky  light  she  looked  up  at  him  with  joy  and  fear  equally  in 
her  heart,  as  she  answered  that  she  would. 

That  same  afternoon  after  the  rainstorm  Hugh  went  out 
for  his  favorite  walk  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  He  enjoyed 
feeling  the  breeze  on  his  face  and  the  soft  ground  under  his 
feet;  he  was  discovering  that  there  must  always  be  something 
one  enjoys,  or  it  is  as  if  one  were  deprived  of  air. 

In  the  lowest  stages  of  despair  one  enjoyed  probably  the 
feeling  of  the  finality  of  it,  or  perhaps  a  noble  part  one  thought 
one  had  played,  or  even  as  a  last  resort,  one  enjoyed  complete 
abjectness.  But  he  had  none  of  these  feelings,  nor  would  he 
allow  himself  to  have  any  of  them,  so  that  he  was  forced  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  simple  motion  of  walking,  and  in  the 
coolness  of  the  air  brushing  his  forehead. 

THE  END 
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Poem 

Emily  Jane  Low,  '31 

I  walked  across  the  floor  of  the  night, 
And  the  branches  of  its  trees  bending  down 
Closed  me  round  in  secret  silence 
From  the  universe  that  whirled 
Wheels  of  gray,  just  beyond. 

I'm  tired  with  admiration  of  the  sky, 

With  the  din  of  mighty  winds 

Pushing  round,  pounding  loud  about  my  feet, 

And  their  boasting  voices  shouting  in  my  ear, 

"See  the  greatness  of  this  dome  that  is  our  dwelling]' 

I  had  thought  to  have  escaped  their  impudence 

And  to  walk,  unattended,  in  earth's  night; 

But  the  winds  have  found  me  out, — 

With  the  voice  of  all  the  planets 

They  have  rushed  upon  my  earth, 

Have  rent  its  leafy  canopy  in  two 

And  shrieking,  blown  the  stars  into  my  face. 
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Announcement 

The  Lantern  announces  that  it  will 
award  two  prises  of  twenty^five  dollars 
each  for  the  best  poetry  and  the  best 
prose  published  in  it  during  the  year. 
The  manuscripts  will  be  judged  by 
Christopher  Morley. 


Editorial 


MANY  writers  of  today  are  continually  putting  before 
us  what  Aldous  Huxley  calls  the  "  irrelevancies  of 
life."  They  make  them  displeasingly  obvious.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  exquisite  passion  that  pales  at  the 
sight  of  disorderly  hair,  with  the  friendship  spoiled  by  ir- 
ritating mannerisms,  with  the  scenery  obliterated  by  the  dust 
and  heat  of  the  railway  carriage.  These  uncomfortable  details 
are  earnestly  dwelt  upon  in  order  to  make  the  point  that  there 
are  incongruities  in  every  experience  which  spoil  it.  More  discon- 
certing still  than  these  external  discrepancies  are  those  within 
the  mind.  An  important  modern  trilogy  of  novels  ends  with 
the  achievement  by  husband  and  wife  of  a  solemn  bliss  in 
understanding  one  another;  yet  (the  book  ends  on  this  note) 
she  is  aware  of  a  certain  satisfaction  in  having  got  her  own 
way,  and  he  of  a  slight  condescension  toward  someone  less 
fortunate.  We  may  rebel  against  this  emphatic  intrusion 
of  the  petty  at  the  end,  to  the  detriment  of  the  solemn  bliss 
which  has  gone  before;  yet  if  such  thoughts  actually  did  cross 
the  minds  of  the  characters  we  have  no  argument  against 
their  being  set  down  in  writing. 

We  may  however  consider  the  idea  that  the  author  in 
calling  them  to  our  attention  in  this  way  has  forgotten  one 
thing, — that  the  things  passing  through  the  mind  have  a 
varying  importance.  A  crowd  of  lesser  thoughts  may  hide 
a  greater  and  graver  one;  they  do  not  cause  it  to  disintegrate. 
When  trivialities  enter  one's  consciousness  what  is  fine  in  it 
may  be  thought  of  as  delicately  withdrawing  into  its  shell. 
The  clear  mind,  the  lovely  emotion, — these  are  easily  dis- 
mayed by  incongruous  appearances,  and  retreat.  Yet  they 
are  undamaged  by  these  incongruities. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  John  Donne  wrote  of  himself 
when  praying: 

I  throw  myself  down  in  my  chamber,  and  I  call 
in  and  invite  God  and  his  angels  thither;  and 
when  they  are  there,  I  neglect  God  and  his 
angels  for  the  noise  of  a  fly,  for  the  rattling 
of  a  coach,  for  the  whining  of  a  door  .    .    .  and 
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if  God  and  his  angels  should  ask  me  when  I 
thought  last  of  God  in  that  prayer,  I  cannot 
tell  ...  a  something,  a  nothing,  a  fancy,  a 
chimera  in  my  brain  troubles  me  in  my  prayer. 

There  is  something  in  this  passage  that  makes  us  believe, 
that,  for  all  his  sensitiveness  to  distraction,  to  Donne  his 
devotion  to  prayer  and  his  attention  to  the  whining  of  a 
door  were  not  of  equal  degree;  that  the  distractions,  in  spite 
of  their  painful  persistence  were,  nevertheless,  to  be  considered 
only  as  a  screen  between  him  and  his  God. 

There  are  innumerable  yet  orderly  gradations  in  signifi- 
cance of  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  the  mind.  To 
mix  them,  to  set  down  one  impression  after  another  indis- 
criminately, is  not  a  valid  process.  When  life  is  confused, 
it  is  the  business  of  literature  to  be  clear,  to  attempt  some 
indication  of  the  correspondence  between  ideas  in  their  order 
and  the  bewildering  sensations  of  living.  It  should  reach  out  to 
trace  at  least  the  faint  outline  of  an  ultimate  intelligibility. 
Wherever  writing  is  attempted,  however  slight  in  kind, 
in  however  modest  a  publication,  it  is  an  end  that  by  being 
kept  in  mind  can  do  only  good. 


Dynasty 

Dorothea  Perkins,  '32 

The  light  of  little  meaning 
In  the  dusk  that  falls 
Over  unfooted  marble 
In  shattered  halls 
Has  sent  me  a  shadow 
Behind  the  eyes 
Of  unconcluded 
Mockeries. 
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Retrospect 

(Fo lb wing  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Eliot.) 
Janet  Marshall,  '33 


"Out  of  a  broken  tea-cup  this  arose, "  you  say, 

"This  thing  that  we  two  breathless  hold, 
Fearing  to  name  it  by  the  old,  old  name, 
Lest  the  finality  of  definition  shatter  it. 
A  thing  so  lovely  that  although  we  hope, 
(At  least  I  hope)  that  time  will  strengthen  it 
Into  a  fuller  and  a  greater  thing,  we  sometimes  doubt 
That  surety  will  compensate  this  sheer  fragility. " 

I  nod;  I  know  I  am  expected  to. 

'And  think,"  you  say,  "of  us,  had  I  not  broken  it, 
(One  owes  so  much  to  blunderings,  I  feel;) 
We  might  have  gone  our  ways  like  passing  ships — 
We  both  are  people  hard  to  meet  and  know  at  once." 

(I  wonder  are  you  talking  lightly  now 

To  cover  up  the  horror  of  the  thought,  as  I?) 

I  say:  "If  John  had  not  been  so  intent  on  coming  here 
To  meet  her,  for  I  think  I  should  have  asked  him  in 

the  end — 
{He  asked  to  come,  you  know.)    I  think  he  said, 
'I  have  a  friend  who  knows  a  lot  about 
This  stuff  she  does.    I  think  he'd  like 
To  meet  her — if  I  could  bring  him  to  tea — ' 
And  so  you  came. 
If  she  had  not  been  here,  we  two 
Had  never  met  at  all — and  if 
And  if — and  if — ad  nauseam." 

'  I  wonder  if  we  really  never  should 
Have  met,  living  so  near,  and  with  a  common  friend. 
Perhaps — the  idea  is  a  startling  one — 
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How  many  people's  lives  have  paralleled 

So  nearly,  when  the  least  deflection  might 

Have  brought  them  close — and  Fate  withheld  her  hand! 

And  is  it  Fate — or  is  it  molecules 

Whirled  in  a  cosmic  roulette  wheel,  by  forces, 

Shall  we  say,  centrifugal,  or  is  it  now  au  fait 

To  have  it  electricity?" 

I  smile  and  feel  as  if 

The  smile  were  stretching  me  apart — my  mask. 


Portrait  in  Black 

Carolyn  Lombardi,  '33 

WHEN  Tony  awoke  he  felt  the  sun  on  his  face;  Carol 
must  have  come  in  and  pulled  the  curtains  back. 
The  sun  fell  on  his  face  in  two  bands,  one  over  his 
forehead  and  part  of  his  hair  and  one  over  his  mouth  and 
chin.  He  wondered  what  section  of  the  window  caused 
the  shadow  on  the  middle  of  his  face.  He  moved  his  tongue 
slowly  over  his  lips  to  taste  the  sun  and  sniffed  the  thin 
morning  air.  He  could  smell  the  roses  which  he  remembered 
growing  just  outside  his  window.  Once  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  that,  but  since  blindness  his  senses  of  hearing 
and  smell  had  developed  to  an  acuteness  surprising  to  him- 
self. 

Suddenly  he  grew  tired  of  the  sun  on  his  mouth  and 
turned  over  in  bed.  Carol  must  have  heard  him  move, 
for  the  door  opened  and  he  heard  her  feet  coming  toward 
him  before  her  voice  sounded. 

"Morning,  Tony  darling,"  she  said.  "How  are  you 
this  morning?  I  thought  you'd  never  wake  up."  Her 
voice  was  light  and  cool;  to  listen  to  it  was  like  dipping  your 
wrists  in  a  mountain  stream.     She  came  over  to  his  bed  and 
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brushed  his  hair  with  her  hand.  "What  would  you  like 
for  breakfast?"  *  "•» 

"Anything."  He  put  his  hand  out  and  caught  her  dress, 
rubbing  it  between  his  fingers.     "What  color's  this?" 

"Light  green,  darling.  It's  wool.  How  about  grape- 
fruit and  scrambled  eggs  and  coffee?" 

"That  sounds  good  to  me.  Let  me  feel  your  hair,  Carol. 
What  color  is  it  this  morning?" 

"Brown,  silly,  the  same  as  ever.  Did  you  think  I'd  dyed 
it  overnight?" 

"No,  but  sometimes  it  used  to  have  gold  lights  in  it 
and  sometimes  the  lights  would  be  red.  And  sometimes 
your  eyes  were  green  and  sometimes  grey." 

"I'll  go  get  a  mirror  and  tell  you  what  color  I  am  today." 
He  felt  her  try  to  draw  away  and  clutched  her  dress. 

"No,  never  mind."  He  let  go  of  her  and  stirred  im- 
patiently.    "Will  you  fix  me  a  cigarette,  please?" 

"Not  till  you've  had  breakfast."  He  heard  her  go  out 
of  the  room  and  down  the  hall;  the  kitchen  door  closed  after 
her.  The  sun  was  on  his  mouth  again.  If  he  could  get  it 
on  his  eyes  perhaps  it  would  burn  through  the  blackness, 
burn  down  into  his  brain  and  bring  light  into  his  eyeballs 
again.     But  he  did  not  move. 

When  Carol  had  fed  him  and  held  his  head  so  that  he 
could  drink  his  coffee  she  left  him  with  cigarettes  and  be- 
came concerned  about  her  household  work.  Tony  lay 
fingering  a  cigarette,  thinking  how  much  less  enjoyable 
smoking  was  if  you  couldn't  see  the  smoke  and  listening 
to  Carol  move  about  from  room  to  room.  He  heard  the 
wind,  not  an  energetic  wind  this  morning,  walking  through 
the  garden  trees,  and  he  heard  several  cars  go  by  on  the  road. 
They  would  be  going  to  the  country  club,  he  thought;  he 
remembered  girls  in  bright  dresses  and  men  in  sweaters  moving 
over  the  green  fairways.  And  this  was  Saturday;  there 
would  be  a  dance  tonight.  Saturday  night — dancing  and 
gin  and  cars  rushing  down  the  dark  road. 

He  pulled  himself  away  from  that  thought  and,  feeling  for 
the  ash-tray,  crushed  out  his  cigarette.  The  telephone  rang 
sharply  and  Carol's  feet  came  down  the  hall.  Tony  lay 
stiffly  quiet,  listening  for  her  voice. 

"  Hello  1"     The   clear   steady   tones   reached   him   easily. 
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"This  is  Mrs.  Spencer  speaking.  Oh,  good  morning,  Sheila 
.  .  .  I'm  fine,  thank  you  .  .  .  why,  that  would  be  lovely, 
but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  leave  the  house  today.  I'm  awfully 
sorry  .  .  .  Sheila,  why  don't  you  come  over  and  have  tea 
with  me  ...  of  course  it  won't  .  .  .  about  four  then?  .  .  . 
Fine.     Good-bye." 

The  receiver  snapped  on  its  hook  and  the  feet  started 
down  the  hall.     Tony  called  querulously,  "  Carol  1" 

"Yes,  darling?" 

"Come  here  a  minute,  can  you?" 

Her  shoes  clicked  on  the  floor  of  his  room  and  he  felt 
the  bed  shift  as  she  sat  down  on  the  edge. 

"  What  is  it,  darling?     Shall  I  light  you  another  cigarette?  " 

"No.     Yes,  I  guess  I  will  have  one.     Who's  Sheila?" 

"Oh,  were  you  eavesdropping?  She's  a  new  neighbor, 
awfully  nice.  She's  coming  to  tea  this  afternoon.  Do  you 
want  to  meet  her?" 

"I  don't  know.  What's  her  other  name?  What's  she 
like?" 

"Her  name's  Mrs.  Grant.  I  think  she's  a  divorcee; 
anyway  there's  no  husband  in  evidence  and  she  doesn't  look 
like  a  widow." 

"You've  gotten  quite  intimate,  haven't  you?  Calling 
her  by  her  first  name  already.     What  does  she  look  like?" 

"She's  a  friend  of  my  cousin  Anne's.  Oh,  she's  young — 
around  twenty-five,  I  guess;  about  your  age.  She's  pretty — 
black  hair  and  blue  eyes.     I  think  you'd  like  her. " 

"Black  hair  and  blue  eyes." 

"Well,  I've  got  to  finish  my  work,  darling.  I'll  be  back 
as  soon  as  possible." 

Her  shoes  stepped  out  the  door.  Tony  turned  his  face 
towards  the  window  and  breathed  the  lazy  wind  and  the 
roses.  He  remembered  that  there  used  to  be  snap-dragons 
near  his  window  and  tried  to  find  their  odor  among  the  roses, 
but  he  could  not.     Perhaps  they  had  no  scent. 

He  began  to  think  about  Sheila  Grant,  molding  a  picture 
of  her  in  the  theater  of  his  mind.  This  was  the  only  pride 
he  had  left,  to  chisel  out  of  darkness  people  and  events,  to 
build  with  colors  a  little  faded  with  unfamiliarity  men  and 
drama.  He  was  king  of  his  space  of  darkness  and  could 
conjure  there  any  ghost  he  wished. 
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Sheila,  he  thought,  was  tall  and  slim.  Her  hair  would  be 
straight  and  shining  and  her  eyes  wise.  Her  mouth  would 
be  pale  and  proud.  He  set  her  walking  and  smiling  on  his 
stage  and  watched  her  curiously.  She  sat  straightly  in  a 
chair,  hands  folded  loosely  in  her  lap,  and  bent  her  head  a 
little  as  she  listened. 

The  day  seemed  motionless.  Lunch  came  and  went,  and 
afterwards  Carol  read  to  him.  He  hated  to  be  read  aloud 
to;  Carol  always  placed  the  wrong  emphasis  on  words  and 
phrases.  He  would  have  liked  it  better  if  she  had  read  in  a 
steady  monotone;  then  perhaps  he  could  have  gone  to  sleep. 
But  he  could  not  tell  her  that  he  hated  her  reading. 

The  door-bell's  shrill  cry  startled  him  out  of  a  dream  that 
was  half  waking  and  half  sleeping.  He  raised  his  head  and 
leaned  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  door.  Carol's  voice 
spoke  gayly  and  he  heard  two  pairs  of  feet  walking  slowly 
down  the  hall.  He  sank  back  on  the  pillows,  settling  his 
mouth  into  a  shape  of  indifference.  They  came  into  his 
room,  and  Carol  was  speaking. 

"Sheila,  this  is  my  husband,     This  is  Mrs.  Grant,  Tony." 
"How  do  you  do."     He  sounded  polite  but  a  little  bored; 
under  the  blanket  his  fingers  were  gripping  the  sheet. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  let  me  come  in  to  see  you,  Mr.  Spencer." 
The  voice  was  warm  and  deep;  a  faint,  delightful  perfume 
brushed  his  nostrils.  He  thought,  "She's  not  smiling;  I 
know  she's  not  smiling,  and  her  eyes  are  very  blue." 

Carol  said,  "I'll  leave  you  two  to  talk  a  few  minutes 
while  I  get  tea  ready."  Her  feet  went  out  to  the  kitchen. 
Tony  heard  Sheila  move  over  to  the  window. 

"Those  are  nice  roses,  aren't  they?"  he  said  nonchalantly. 
"Beautiful,"  the  warm  voice  answered.  "But  I  was 
looking  at  this  print.  It's  a  copy  of  a  Franz  Marc,  isn't  it?" 
"There's  a  Franz  Marc  over  the  fireplace,"  Tony  said. 
"It's  not  there  now,"  she  said  gently.  "Your  wife 
must  have  moved  it." 

"Oh."  Tony  felt  a  wave  of  resentment.  What  right 
had  Carol  to  move  the  print  without  telling  him  I 

"Won't  you  sit  down — and  will  you  have  a  cigarette?" 
He  pushed  the  box  across  the  bed.  She  came  and  took  one; 
he  heard  the  sputter  of  the  match.     Then  she  went  across 
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the  room  to  a  chair.  He  thought  it  must  be  the  old  chintz- 
covered  armchair  she  had  chosen. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  An  automobile  with  the  cut- 
out open  went  by  on  the  road. 

"That  sounds  like  a  racing  car,"  the  warm  voice  remarked. 

Tony  said  suddenly  and  savagely,  "I  hate  cars!" 

"Oh!"  There  was  a  note  of  remorse  in  her  voice.  Tony 
continued  sullenly, 

"I  was  smashed  up  in  a  car  once;  that's  how  I  got  this 
way.     That's  why  I  hate  the  noise  of  them." 

She  was  silent.  He  wanted  her  to  say,  "How  terrible!" 
in  the  properly  sympathetic  manner.  He  would  force  her 
to  say  it.     He  went  on,  angrily. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  it;  all  I  heard  was  a  big  crash. 
Then  I  woke  up  in  the  hospital.  My  back  was  the  worst; 
it's  still  bad,  that's  why  I  have  to  stay  in  bed.  It  hurt  so 
much  that  I  didn't  care  about  my  eyes  at  first." 

Still  she  was  silent.  Tony  felt  a  wild  anger  running 
through  him.  My  God,  didn't  she  care?  Was  she  a  stone- 
hearted  little  beast?  With  that  voice!  But  then  her  mouth 
was  pale  and  cold.  He  bit  his  lips  and  turned  his  head  away; 
the  bitter  knowledge  that  he  was  being  absurd  fed  his  anger. 

Carol  came  in  with  tea.  Tony  ate  a  great  many  sand- 
wiches in  silence,  listening  to  the  two  women  talk.  Little 
by  little,  as  he  listened  to  Sheila's  husky  voice,  his  fury 
ebbed.  Somehow,  though  she  never  spoke  directly,  she 
managed  to  include  him  in  her  sentences. 

Then  she  got  up  to  go,  turning  towards  the  bed.  "May 
I  come  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Spencer?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  he  said,  almost  warmly.  "I  like  to 
hear  you  talk."  She  laughed  a  little  and  Tony  felt  a  smooth 
hand  around  his. 

"In  that  case,"  she  said,  "I'll  have  to  do  a  lot  of  reading 
to  find  something  interesting  to  talk  about." 

"Before  I  forget,"  Carol  broke  in,  "let  me  get  that  book 
I  promised  to  lend  you,  Sheila."  She  went  quickly  out. 
Sheila's  hand  was  still  on  Tony's;  there  was  a  brittle  pause. 
She  said  slowly,  her  voice  almost  stumbling  over  its  own 
huskiness, 

"Shall  we  be  friends  now?" 

Tony's  lips  moved,  but  he  could  not  find  the  word.     The 


cool  hand  on  his  seemed  to  be  laid  across  his  throat.  He 
muttered  at  last,  '"Yes."  -  -.. 

She  bent  and  kissed  him  on  the  mouth.  He  heard  her 
go  down  the  hall  to  the  door  and  suddenly  life,  that  he  had 
thought  lost,  rushed  into  his  veins.  His  blood  lighted  and  he 
gasped  with  a  hot  energy.  He  must  stop  Sheila,  he  must  not 
let  her  go.  He  fumbled  wildly  with  the  bedclothes,  his  body 
held  taut  under  them.  "Stop!  Stop!"  he  whispered. 
"Wait — "  He  could  get  to  the  door;  he  knew  the  way 
even  through  blackness.  He  must  get  there  and  stop  her. 
In  a  final  struggle  he  twisted  out  of  bed  and  stood  for  a 
minute  balanced  on  a  terrible  pain.  Then  the  floor  stretched 
up  to  catch  him. 

It  was  night  when  he  opened  his  eyes  again.  He  recog- 
nized the  smell  and  feel  of  night  coming  in  the  window.  He 
knew,  too,  that  there  were  two  people  in  the  room.  One 
was  near  him,  at  his  right;  the  other  was  in  a  corner. 

"Is  that  Carol?"  he  said.  He  was  surprised  at  the  weak- 
ness of  his  voice.  The  person  at  his  right  reached  out  and 
caught  his  hand. 

"Yes,  it's  me,  darling.  I'm  here.  Does  it  hurt  you 
very  badly?"  There  were  ragged  edges  on  her  clear  tones 
and  her  hands  were  hot. 

"No,"  he  said  with  weariness  and  contempt,  "it  doesn't 
hurt.     Who's  that  in  the  corner?     Is  it  Dr.  Mason?" 

"No,  darling;  Dr.  Mason's  gone,  but  he's  coming  back. 
That's  Sheila." 

Tony  said  clearly,     "Why  is  she  here?" 

In  her  corner  Sheila  moved.  Carol  answered,  curling  her 
fingers  closer  around  his  hand,  "She  wanted  to  help  me. 
Don't  talk,  darling.     Just  rest.     I'll  be  here." 

Tony  pulled  his  hand  from  under  hers  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  window.  There  was  a  small  wind  stealing  in;  it 
fingered  his  aching  eyes  and  cheeks  gently.  He  opened  his 
lips  a  little  and  it  touched  them  with  coolness.  He  felt 
curiously  peaceful  under  the  air's  smooth  touch. 

Suddenly  he  knew  that  someone  in  that  room  was  dying. 
There  was  not  enough  life  in  that  room  for  three  people  and 
breath  was  slipping  quietly  away  from  someone.  On  his 
right  he  could  hear  the  faint  smooth  brush  of  Carol's  fingers 
against  each  other  as  she  tried  to  sit  completely  still;  and 
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from  the  far  corner  came  the  brief  stir  of  Sheila's  silk  dress. 
He  could  hear  three  people  breathing,  two  deep  and  regular, 
one  shallow  and  quick.  The  third  breath  grew  lighter  second 
by  second,  but  he  could  not  tell  to  whom  it  belonged.  Some- 
times, it  seemed  to  come  from  Sheila;  he  thought  he  could 
smell  her  faint  perfume  in  it.  Then  it  belonged  to  Carol, 
sitting  rigid  with  her  hands  that  she  could  not  quiet,  and 
sometimes  it  seemed  to  be  his.  He  lay  very  still,  careful 
not  to  move  lest  he  disturb  that  thin  current  of  life  moving 
softly  away. 

Now  he  knew  that  Sheila's  mouth  was  bright  red,  a  long, 
glistening  mouth.  He  wanted  to  think  of  other  things, 
things  he  had  once  seen,  like  the  ocean  breaking  on  a  yellow 
beach  or  peeling  eucalyptus  trees,  but  all  that  came  into  his 
mind  was  this  thing  he  had  never  seen,  Sheila's  long,  bright 
mouth.     He  wished  Carol  would  quiet  her  hands. 

In  a  minute  death  would  step  into  the  room  and  that 
light  pulseless  breath  would  stop.  He  was  feeling  drowsy 
now  and  he  tried  to  keep  awake;  he  wanted  to  be  awake  when 
death  brushed  across  the  darkness.  Sleep  was  creeping 
insidiously  through  him.  He  started  to  sort  out  the  noises 
of  the  night  in  order  to  push  sleep  away.  Far  down  the  road 
he  thought  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  an  automobile.  It 
was  very  far  away  and  the  engine  was  throbbing  in  time  to 
that  shallow  breath.  He  could  not  tell  whether  the  car  was 
coming  or  going;  now  it  seemed  a  little  louder.  Sleep  was 
falling  around  him.  He  must  not  sleep  yet;  where  was  the 
car?  The  engine  and  the  breath  throbbed  together.  Sud- 
denly and  far  away  he  heard  a  brittle  crash.  The  wind 
blew  suddenly  cold  on  his  mouth.     (Sleep  was  here.) 
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Das  Namenlos 

Anne  Burnett,  '33 

Urgent  as  life,  as  life  so  desperate, 
Crying  across  the  chasm  of  desire, 
Feeling  the  whip  of  torture  separate, 
Futile  as  cinders  from  a  passing  fire, 

Glowing,  and  with  each  glow  a  stimulus 
To  valour,  fanned  and  cooled  at  once  by  winds, 
Crying  across  the  chasm,  while  the  evening 
Promises,  hesitates,  and  then  rescinds. 
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Alchemy 

Charlotte  Einsiedler,  '32 

THERE  were  boys  picking  up  nuts  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  as  they  did  nearly  every  one  of  these  clear  fall 
days;  Alan  inside  the  house  hearing  their  calls  to  one 
another  thought  that  he  and  Raphaella  would  go  down  to 
watch  them  later  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  straightening 
out  some  music  for  her  now  as  she  came  into  the  room;  she 
smiled  at  him  faintly  as  she  came  over  and  sat  down  at  the 
keyboard  and  he,  putting  down  the  pages  of  notes,  waited 
to  hear  what  she  would  play. 

Their  courtesy  to  one  another  was  almost  always  word- 
less and  therefore  almost  always  pure.  It  was  the  custom 
of  each  to  do  the  dull  task  for  the  other,  but  though  he 
arranged  her  notes  and  she  cleaned  his  paint-brushes  daily, 
expressions  of  thanks  rarely  passed  between  them.  These, 
being  in  the  main  coin  given  in  return  for  the  kindness  of 
one  who  is  a  stranger,  had  no  place  in  their  intercourse. 

He  listened  to  the  first  part  of  what  she  was  playing, 
and  then  slipped  out  to  be  alone  on  the  terrace.  Nearly 
all  day  they  had  been  reading  a  book  together  in  which  there 
was  much  that  resembled  their  own  way  of  thinking.  Hardly 
needing  even  to  imply  this,  they  had  come  to  a  passionate 
agreement  about  it.  Leaving  things  unsaid  frequently 
brought  about  this  direct  contact  of  their  minds,  and  follow- 
ing upon  it  Alan  would  sometimes  feel  a  strong  wave  of 
needing  to  be  alone  come  over  him. 

Out  here  on  the  lawn  at  his  ease  he  enjoyed  imagining 
her  as  she  sat  inside  playing.  There  was  much  about  her 
that  was  Italian;  she  came  of  a  Milanese  family  and  had  a 
severe,  classical  face.  It  hardly  ever  changed  its  expression, 
and  some  would  have  called  it  cold,  but  only  those  who  did 
not  know  what  went  on  in  her  mind,  and  especially  those 
who  had  not  heard  her  voice.  Such  a  voice!  with  such 
modulations,  now  quick,  now  slow,  now  rich,  now  slight, 
changing  from  one  pitch  to  another,  yet  never  a  tone  of  it, 
he  thought,  that  was  not  rounded  and  clear. 

A   broad   lawn   swept   down   from    the   house,    unbroken 
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till  it  reached  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  slope;  there  a 
brook   ran  through,   and   along  it   the  walnut   and  hickory 
trees  were  thickest.     There  must  have  been  nearly  twenty 
boys  down  there  gathering  up  nuts.     Sun  shone  full  on  the 
face  of  the  house  above;  it  was  situated  on  one  of  the  southern 
foothills  of  the  New  Hampshire  mountains,   and  he  knew 
that  especially  at  this  time  of  afternoon  it  could  be  seen  for 
miles.     From  a  distance  it  looked  neither  defiant  nor  com- 
manding, but  ample  and  at  ease,  and  the  red  stone  of  which 
it  was  built  was  a  warm  and  friendly  color.     People  on  the 
farmsteads  of  the  district  round  looked  at  this  house  of  his 
from  a  distance  and  knew  that  from  the  stables  behind  it 
they  would  be  able  to  get  extra  milk  when  they  needed  it, 
or  vegetables  from  the  kitchen-garden,  or  apples  from  the 
orchard.     How  pleasantly  Raphaella  spoke  to  them  when 
they  camel     He  wished  she  were  here  to  go  down  with  him 
now,  to  talk  to  these  boys.     "Are  you  going  to  take  them 
home  now?"  she  would  ask,  watching  them  picking  up  the 
nuts  with  their  small  rough  hands,  cramming  their  bags  full, 
"and  are  you  going  to  eat  them  all  tonight?"  and  as  she 
spoke  the  pictures  would  come  before  one  of  the  boys  going 
home  in  the  chilly  evening,  of  the  bags  swinging  and  bumping 
against  the  farmhouse  door  as  they  went  in,  of  the  nuts  being 
spilled  out  on  the  floor,  of  children  cracking  them  and  holding 
the  kernels  cupped  in  one  hand  as  they  ate.     Those  varying 
intonations  of  the  voice  that  in  most  people  leads  to  humour, 
gave   to   her   conversation   instead    an   altogether   charming 
descriptiveness,    and    while   the   things   that   she    said   were 
simple  in  the  main,  her  voice  gave  them  subtler  implications. 
He  wished  that  she  would  come  out,  for  though  all  day 
long  both  he  and  she  followed  their  own  inclinations,  how 
often  they  found  them  to  be  the  same,  and  their  occupation 
that   of  two   sweetly-blended   wills.     He   strained   his   ears; 
she  was  still  playing,  and  the  boys  were  beginning  to  go  home. 
Two  of  them  were  disappearing  down  the  road,   with   the 
nuts  crunching  and  rattling  in  the  sacks  over  their  shoulders. 
There  were  hardly  any  nuts  left  now;  no  more  on  the  trees, 
and   those  on  the  ground  nearly  all  carried  away.     For  a 
moment  he  was  almost  sorry  to  see  them  go  away  into  other 
houses,   hickory  nuts  and  walnuts,   the  fruit  of  his  woods. 
But,  damn  it,  he  wasn't  really  sorry,  was  he? 
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He  dwelt  too  much  on  little  quirks  of  thought  like  that. 
But  he  stopped,  and  brushing  the  back  of  his  hand  hard 
against  the  bark  of  a  tree,  said  to  himself,  "Are  you  afraid 
of  your  own  thoughts?" 

As  he  walked  on  again  he  had  nothing  in  his  mind  for  a 
few  moments  but  a  strong  impression  of  some  disagreeableness; 
gradually  he  realized  it  had  not  come  from  the  sight  of  boys 
picking  up  nuts, — they  had  only  started  the  old  train  of 
thought  that  had  to  do  with  the  exhibition  in  New  York. 
His  paintings  were  not  to  be  in  it;  he  had  seemed  to  be 
getting  over  that  well  enough  until  one  day  he  found  that  he 
was  really  not  particularly  interested  in  the  exhibition  now, 
and  pursuing  these  reflections  further,  discovered  that  he 
almost  wished  that  the  exhibition  wasn't  going  to  be  so  very 
good! 

As  he  walked  up  the  lawn  and  the  sound  of  Raphaella's 
playing  became  more  distinct,  he  felt  a  still  stronger  pang. 
She  was  a  musician,  but  her  father  had  been  eminent  as  a 
painter,  and  at  those  very  galleries  where  the  exhibition  was 
to  be  held  he  had  seen  her  first,  walking  up  and  down  with 
her  father.  There  was  a  red-curtained  room  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  corridors;  there  the  artists  had  met  and  even 
then  they  had  crowded  around  Raphaella.  He  had  loved 
hearing  the  tone  of  voice  with  which  she  greeted  people, 
always  sweetly  personal,  yet  never  with  the  over-solicitude 
frequently  heard  in  the  voice  of  a  hostess.  But  the  charm 
which  had  been  remarked  upon  when  she  went  there  with 
her  father,  today  might  go  unnoticed  if  she  went  there  with 
him. 

She  must  have  been  conscious  of  her  charm,  as  Alan 
was  of  his,  but  coming  as  they  both  did  of  families  aware 
through  generations  of  the  nuances  of  social  intercourse, 
they  seemed  each,  Alan  perhaps  a  little  more  than  Raphaella, 
to  have  come  to  that  ideal  degree  of  self-consciousness 
which  knows  how  to  become  unconscious.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  Raphaella  put  the  knowledge  of  her  charm  out 
of  her  mind,  and  would  not  have  dwelt  on  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  it,  and  in  his  love-making  to  her  he  fostered  that 
reserve,  speaking  to  her  as  a  rule  only  of  endearing  trifles, 
and  left  the  fact  of  the  spell  she  cast  on  him  and  on  others 
to  be  conveyed  by  silence. 
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Thinking  that  he  would  ask  her  to  play  him  Schumann 
tonight,  he  stepped  up  on  the  terrace  and  turned  around  a 
corner  of  the  house;  he  found  himself  in  a  chilly  spot  from 
which  the  sun  had  withdrawn  some  time  before.  Raphaella 
and  he  had  sat  there  earlier  in  the  day,  eating  cherries,  both 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  stone  balustrade,  with  the  bowl 
between  them.  The  place  was  not  the  same  now  as  it  had 
been  then,  and  the  old  teasing  question  that  he  used  to  ask 
himself  so  many  times  as  a  child,  "Which  was  is  a  place, 
really?"  came  to  his  mind.  Then  the  disagreeable  impression 
of  himself  that  had  affected  him  on  the  walk  up  the  lawn 
brought  the  query  to  him  in  another  form  and  he  asked  him- 
self, "What  sort  of  person  am  I,  really?" 

He  wanted  Schumann  badly  tonight,  that  troubled 
music  of  a  romantic  mind,  stoical  and  wistful,  persistently 
groping.  It  was  a  midnight  country  that  it  led  one  into, 
and  jet  one  knew  that  it  was  spacious;  now  and  then  came 
an  impression  of  a  high  unclouded  horizon,  blue-black,  or  a 
breath  of  cold  air  from  a  distant  sea. 

In  a  moment  he  would  go  in  to  her,  to  Raphaella,  his 
wife,  and  she  would  play  for  him.  "Raphaella",  he  said  to 
himself,  looking  over  to  the  woods  where  dusk  was  already 
beginning  among  the  trees,  thinking  of  all  he  had  learned 
from  her.  What  had  he  not  learned  from  her,  from  darkness 
and  music!  He  was  remembering  the  hour  of  approaching 
evening  when  he  had  first  realized  what  love  for  her  meant. 
Twilight,  the  time  of  the  merging  in  shadow  of  a  thousand 
things,  of  trees  and  sky,  of  day  and  night,  of  endings  and 
beginnings,  is  the  time  singularly  adapted  to  such  realizations, 
when  space  and  time  and  the  things  that  go  on  in  the  mind 
blend  into  one  thing  of  mysterious  outline  and  infinite  sug- 
gestiveness.  It  was  a  winter  twilight  that  Alan  was  living 
over,  nearly  two  years  back.  He  was  standing  beside  a 
piano  in  an  unlit  room.  A  ray  from  a  street-light  came  in 
through  the  window  and  shone  on  a  piece  of  music  that  was 
lying  on  the  piano.  He  looked  out  to  see  a  few  light  snow- 
flakes  falling  within  the  circle  of  light  about  the  lamp,  and 
dimly  beyond  that  he  could  make  out  the  wintry  road  and 
the  stone  house  on  the  other  side.  The  illumination  cast  on 
the  sheet  of  music,  with  its  scattered  black  notes,  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkened  room,  was  more  magical  than  moon- 
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light,  and  he  looking  at  the  music  knew  that  it  was  somehow 
in  Raphaella' s  presence  now  just  as  much  as  it  was  in  his; 
her  awareness  and  his  awareness  of  that  page  of  notes  had 
slipped  out  of  time  and  had  come  together  here  in  this  medium 
of  semi-darkness,  under  this  one  ray  of  light.  And  there 
had  slipped  out  of  time  also,  out  of  an  obscure  memory 
of  a  poem  he  had  read,  the  mood  of  a  wandering  student 
and  singer  of  five  hundred  years  ago  as  he  was  entering  at 
evening  the  town  where  his  beloved  lived  and  saw  as  he 
entered  it  the  lamp-lighter  at  his  work.  Alan  had  loved 
Raphaella  before  that  particular  evening,  but  it  was  from 
that  time  that  he  dated  his  deepest  feeling  for  her,  when  it  be- 
came the  door  to  eerie  explorations  and  to  a  sort  of  wisdom 
never  dreamt-of  before. 

She  had  been  his  wife  now  for  two  months  and  little  if 
any  of  that  wisdom  had  suffered  change  in  the  course  of  their 
daily  life  together.  Here  she  was  now,  coming  out  in  a 
white  dress,  coming  over  the  terrace  to  him,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed,  her  pale  face  expectant.  How  glad  she  should 
be  to  be  herself,  he  thought,  someone  who  could  do  this  to 
you  just  by  approaching  you,  instead  of  someone  like  that 
lanky  cousin  of  hers,  who  was  so  much  better  a  musician. 
She  had  been  Raphaella' s  protegee  and  been  sent  with 
Raphaella's  money  to  Europe,  and  now  she  had  come  back 
and  completely  outshone  Raphaella,  and  was  taking  her 
place  in  all  the  intimate  concerts  and  musicales  where 
Raphaella  had  formerly  been  supreme.  She  had  played 
Schumann  wonderfully  two  weeks  ago,  at  a  neighboring 
house;  Raphaella  had  been  silent  nearly  all  the  way  home. 
But  that  night  she  had  moved  impetuously  to  the  piano 
and  playing  the  same  piece,  gave  it  the  finest  and  most 
stormy  rendering  that  he  had  ever  heard  from  her.  After 
it  was  finished  she  came  over  and  sat  by  him,  very  quiet, 
her  eyes  glowing.  The  music  was  everything  to  her  then, 
the  cousin's  superiority  forgotten.  She  looked  out  of  the 
window  away  into  a  world  that,  however  much  it  had  dis- 
turbed her  earlier  in  the  evening,  could  no  longer  affect  her 
in  her  enraptured  calm. 

The  first  doubts  of  the  beloved  who  is  as  oneself,  all  the 
more  because  they  are  not  acknowledged  as  doubts,  are 
among  the  most  ghastly  things  in  the  world.     They  are  a 
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moment's  heartsickening  impression  that  there  under  the 
feeling  that  is  as  the  ground  beneath  one's  feet,  is  a  hideous 
tremor,  a  movement  of  gnarled  and  evil  roots.  Yet  how 
quickly  they  are  not!  and  never  have  been.  Alan  on  the 
terrace  kissed  his  wife,  holding  her  head  between  his  hands, 
brushing  his  lips  over  her  hair. 

They  went  down  to  the  garden  where  rows  of  asters  and 
cornflowers  and  poppies  ranged  themselves  against  the 
leagues  of  pale  blue  air  beyond;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
slope  the  nearby  mountains  were  beginning  to  show  spots  of 
gold  and  orange  among  their  foliage.  Alan  brought  up  the 
subject  of  the  Exhibition,  and  they  admitted  that  neither  of 
them  felt  very  much  like  going.  They  exchanged  a  glance; 
he  read  her,  and  she  him.  Yet  neither  of  them  would  have 
given  as  a  reason  for  not  going  (though  it  was  true  enough) 
that  the  trip  to  New  York  was  a  great  inconvenience,  and 
that,  even  if  no  other  considerations  had  entered,  at  best  it 
would  hardly  make  up  to  them  for  the  pleasure  of  the  autumn 
days  in  the  mountains  here  that  they  would  miss. 

Alan  walked  on  along  the  beds  of  poppies  and  asters,  arm 
in  arm  with  his  wife,  uncertain  what  to  make  of  himself 
or  her.  He  recalled  again  the  incident  which  had  come  to 
him  frequently  during  the  past  few  days,  which  had  given 
him  his  first  and  most  disturbing  realization  of  the  shifting 
values  of  people.  A  Mr.  Maxwell  was  buying  a  picture  from 
Raphaella's  father;  he  stood  in  front  of  two  in  the  gallery 
trying  to  decide  between  them.  One  was  a  lesser  Rembrandt; 
the  other, — if  one  studied  it  carefully  one  could  see  that  it 
was  the  more  subtle  in  execution — was  the  work  of  an  obscure 
Italian.  Maxwell  stood  in  front  of  the  two,  considering. 
He  was  already  the  possessor  of  four  Rembrandts, — there 
was  no  one  in  the  world  who  owned  five,  unless  it  should  be 
he, — and  the  Rembrandt,  possibly,  was  firmer  in  technique. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Raphaella's  father,  "but  I'll  only  let 
you  take  one.     I  can't  give  up  more  than  that." 

"We  seem  to  have  been  made  for  each  other,"  said 
Maxwell,  "I  only  have  money  for  one.  I  think,"  he  said 
after  another  pause,  "that  it  will  be  the  Rembrandt."  Yet, 
as  Alan  noted  from  the  doorway,  he  cast  a  long  look  at  the 
Italian  work  as  he  was  leaving  the  room. 

Alan,  then  a  boy  of  fourteen,  pondered  uneasily  all  after- 
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noon  on  the  question  whether  Maxwell  cared  more  for 
painting,  or  for  his  pride  in  himself  as  a  collector.  Now  it 
seemed  to  be  one,  and  now  the  other;  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  idea  formed  itself  in  his  mind  that  it  might  actually 
be  both.  It  was  like  the  query  about  what  was  the  place 
like  "really"  that  he  could  never  answer;  he  counted  it  as 
the  beginning  of  maturity  when  he  had  decided  that  one 
must  leave  the  issue  uncertain,  that  there  might  be  two 
truths,  and  that  all  life  fluctuated  vaguely  between  them. 
The  shadows  grew  longer  over  the  beds  of  the  asters  and  the 
poppies,  and  Alan  was  lonely  for  some  reassuring  word  from 
the  woman  beside  him. 

"Will  you  play  me  the  Schumann  tonight?"  he  whispered 
to  her;  she  leaned  her  head  against  his  shoulder  and  said, 
"The  Schumann?  I  don't  know  whether  I  feel  like  playing 
Schumann  any  more, — not  for  a  while  anyway,"  and  he 
saw  that  the  expression  of  her  mouth  was  slightly  bitter, 
slightly  petulant. 

They  walked  on,  while  he  thought  to  himself,  "She 
doesn't  like  herself  very  well  today";  she  felt  herself  to  be  a 
woman  of  little  or  no  attainment,  and  he  who  loved  her  was 
therefore  also  mediocre,  becoming  so  in  her  eyes  and  in  his 
own;  the  cold  of  unfriendliness  stole  in-between  them. 
Where  were  the  true-lovers  that  they  had  been,  loving  one 
another,  loving  their  art,  loving  the  world?  What  sort  of 
beings  were  they?  he  asked  himself,  but  knew  that  the  issue 
is  uncertain,  that  he  must  walk  up  the  lawn,  over  the  terrace, 
into  the  house  side  by  side  with  Raphaella,  in  an  uncertainty 
that  might  last  forever.  What  he  longed  for  was  some 
woman  older,  wiser,  more  tragic  than  Raphaella,  on  whose 
lap  he  could  lay  his  head  and  to  whom  he  could  tell  these 
things,  some  woman  who  had  lost  her  beauty  and  who  did 
not  mind  the  loss,  who  had  once  felt  all  their  longings  and 
passions  and  revulsions  and  now  felt  them  no  longer,  who 
could  hold  them  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  and  tell  them 
what  they  were  made  of. 

"Don't  think  so  hard,"  said  Raphaella,  putting  her  hand 
up  against  his  cheek,  and  her  smile  was  like  a  white  light 
on  her  pale  and  classical  face. 

There  was  all  his  old  love  of  her  and  more,  filling  him, 
and  running  over;  it  was  she  to  whom  he  would  tell  every - 
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thing.  Tonight  they  would  be  glad  to  have  found  one 
another  again,  with  a  tender  and  melancholy  gladness  because 
of  the  bitter  way  they  had  come. 

"I'll  play  the  Schumann  for  you  tomorrow,"  she 
whispered  to  him. 

"Tonight,"  he  insisted,  putting  his  arms  around  her; 
tonight  he  must  tell  her  about  seeing  the  boys  carry  the 
nuts  away.  Her  body  stiffened  slightly,  then  yielded,  and 
she  said  yes. 

An  overflowing  calm  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  did 
not  wonder  if  she  had  given  in,  not  because  she  wanted  to 
play  for  him,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  agreement.  He  had 
all  he  needed,  when  he  could  hold  her  in  his  arms,  and  look 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  where  the  last  of  the  sun- 
light lay  rich  and  gold,  and  coming  up  from  below  the  shouts 
of  the  last  of  the  boys  going  home  could  still  be  heard,  faint 
but  clear. 


A  Point  Contested 

Dorothea  Perkins,  '32 

The  stone  of  sadness 
And  the  wood  of  sin 
The  subtle  artisan 
Works  therein. 

Chips  of  granite, 
Splintered  wood 
Blind  me  from 
The  look  of  good, 

While  the  subtle  artisan 
Chisels  out  the  perfect  man. 
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Poem 

Maria  Coxe,  '34 

Omar,  the  Empty  Glass  has  long  been  turned 
Down,  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Rising  Moon 
Her  faithful  vigil  keeps,  the  silver  lamp 

Shining  in  vain  before  the  empty  tomb. 
Your  ashes  now  are  dust  upon  the  Loom 
That  weaves  the  Past.    And  from  the  lighted  Camp 

Your  Saki  too  has  vanished.    All  too  soon 

After  their  Maker  passed,  your  Tents  were  burned. 

Living,  you  took  the  Cash  of  Happiness, 

Not  caring  if  you  let  the  Credit  go. 

But  when  you  left  the  Garden  with  the  Fate 
You  had  once  sought  to  know,  you  set  the  Gate 

Ajar,  and  there  your  Joy-Rose-Purses  blow 

Worldward  your  Gold  forever.    Thus,  although 
The  Cash  was  great,  your  Credit  is  not  less. 
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Book  Review 


THE  WAVES,  by  Virginia  Wolf 

IF  we  set  ourselves  to  analyzing  any  emotion,  say  a 
feeling  of  unhappiness,  we  find  that  we  cannot  really 
face  it.  It  has,  we  may  say,  a  center,  which  is  its 
cause,  and  which  hardly  ever  confronts  us  directly,  and  all 
around  it  is  simply  a  general  unhappy  atmosphere  which 
we  cannot  exactly  describe.  What  really  goes  on  in  our 
mind  when  we  are  in  any  particular  mood  are  thoughts 
which  circle  around  the  emotion  and  are  not  actually  of  it. 
Therefore  it  is  an  enormously  difficult  task  that  Virginia 
Woolf  sets  herself  in  The  Waves,  for  in  this  book  she  means 
to  deal  only  with  the  actual  substance  of  feeling,  some- 
thing of  which  her  characters  themselves  are  unaware.  She 
cannot  deal  with  it  directly,  but  what  she  accomplishes  is  to 
catch  the  reflection  of  it  in  varying  imagery,  as  in  a  mirror. 

She  moves  about  among  the  emotions  within  the  emotion, 
the  thoughts  within  the  thought.  She  unwinds  the  second 
to  do  so.  Every  now  and  then  she  takes  hold  of  and  puts 
into  intelligible  prose  one  of  those  darting  intimations  which 
come  to  us  at  the  performance  of  some  simple  act  and  whose 
nature  we  have  not  been  able  to  guess  at.  Many  children, 
going  over  a  page  of  grammar,  without  knowing  what  it  is 
have  felt  some  such  thing  as  Neville  expresses:  "Each  tense 
means  differently.  There  is  an  order  in  this  world;  there  are 
distinctions,  there  are  differences  in  this  world,  upon  whose 
verge  I  step.     For  this  is  only  a  beginning." 

In  this  element  of  thoughts  within  thoughts  the  transi- 
tion is  easily  made  from  one  mind  to  another;  an  aerial 
passage  seems  to  be  effected.  And  on  this  plane  minds  fuse 
and  are  able  to  become  one;  Jinny  knows  that  Louis  feels  like 
a  green  bush,  Bernard  experiences  with  Susan  the  exact 
quality  of  her  loneliness  and  jealousy.  These  people,  Louis 
Bernard,  and  Neville,  Jinny,  Susan  and  Rhoda  are  the 
waves  which  merge,  each  one  single,  yet  all  of  the  same  sea, 
tossing  up  their  waters  on  yet  unimaginable  shores.  Rhoda 
says:     "I  am  the  foam  that  sweeps  and  fills  the  uttermost 
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rims  of  the  rocks  with  whiteness;  I  am  also  a  girl,  here  in 
this  room." 

In  the  soliloquies  of  the  various  people,  we  follow  not  so 
much  the  course  of  each  life  as  its  implications.  We  watch 
identities  being  discovered,  being  lost,  merging  with  others, 
resolving  into  singleness  again.  We  uncover  not  a  few 
mysteries. 

It  is  a  difficult  book  to  read,  uneven,  sometimes  strained 
in  its  writing,  sometimes  wilful  in  its  course.  Yet  it  contains 
a  joyous  and  occult  wisdom  made  clear.  In  his  way  each  of  the 
characters  expounds  it;  these  are  Louis's  words  for  it,  as  he 
and  the  others  are  sitting  in  a  circle  out  in  the  meadow: 
"Now  grass  and  trees,  the  travelling  air  blowing  empty 
spaces  in  the  blue  which  they  then  recover,  shaking  the 
leaves  which  then  replace  themselves,  and  our  ring  here 
sitting,  with  our  arms  binding  our  knees,  hint  at  some  other 
order,  and  better,  which  makes  a  reason  everlastingly." 
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Prints  are  being  exhibited  each  month  at  the  shop  of 
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Announcement 

The  contest  for  the  best  poetry  and 
the  best  prose  published  in  The  Lantern 
during  the  year  will  close  May  first. 
The  awards  will  be  announced  in  the 
May  issue. 


Editorial 


IN  TIMES  such  as  these,  when  the  world  must  somehow 
be  set  to  rights  so  that  life  as  we  live  it  can  continue,  it 
may  often  seem  that  the  pursuit  of  literature  is  not 
particularly  vital.  Only  that  sort  of  work  which  helps  to 
better  conditions  seems  of  any  consequence,  while  the  writing 
of  prose  and  poetry  as  such  appears  fit  occupation  only  for 
those  who  live  in  the  ivory  tower.  So  we,  against  whose 
endeavor  that  charge  might  easily  be  brought,  should  like  to 
make  again  the  declaration  which  perhaps  cannot  be  made 
too  often,  that  writing,  even  at  its  uncertain  beginnings  in  a 
magazine  like  this  (for  the  same  sort  of  conviction  that 
animates  great  literature  is  implied  in  a  minor  attempt  at 
writing)  is  never  other  than  worth  while,  that  whatever  the 
economic  disturbance,  the  composition  of  prose  and  poetry 
will  never  be  out  of  place. 

For  we  must  always  continue  to  believe  that  events  in 
themselves  are  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  effect  which 
they  have  upon  the  life  of  the  mind.  They  are  only  the  reflec- 
tions in  the  stream.  In  the  end  what  a  man  thinks  imports 
more  than  what  happens  to  him.  Any  happening  has  its  final 
purpose  in  what  it  tells  him  of  himself  or  of  other  men,  and 
the  inferences  it  leads  him  to  draw  of  the  nature  of  things 
in  general. 

He  shapes  what  he  has  seen  or  felt  into  writing  because 
he  knows  it  to  have  a  meaning  beyond  itself.  Quiet  comes 
over  the  stress  and  strain  of  his  experience  as,  made  into 
literature,  it  begins  to  seem  part  of  a  greater  whole.  For 
through  the  architecture  of  a  novel,  the  largeness  of  a  charac- 
ter, or  even  the  composure  of  a  single  phrase,  he  becomes 
fleetingly  aware  of  the  shadowy  link  between  what  goes  on 
in  and  around  him  and  another  and  greater  order, — existing 
in  some  crepuscular  region  of  the  absolute.  While  music  alone, 
perhaps,  has  its  being  there,  it  is  given  to  literature  to  make 
apparent  in  the  movement  of  men  and  events  the  dim  image 
of  what  is  abstractly  great. 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  that  will  give  to  a  man  equanimity 
in  the  face  of  whatever  happens  to  him;  that  will  give  him  the 
readiness  to  act  in  relation  to  abstractions  larger  than  hirn- 
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self  which  is  the  only  real  morality,  that  will  give  him  that 
disinterestedness  which  made  general  would  solve  most  of  the 
economic  dilemmas  before  the  world  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
The  temper  of  mind  with  which  a  man  peruses  literature  is 
such  as  will  make  the  circumstances  of  his  life  have  the  charac- 
ter of  an  incident  to  him.  Fortunate  or  unfortunate,  they  will 
not  alter  the  tendency  of  his  mind.  For  gradually  as  he  con- 
templates that  high  art  of  literature  which  is  the  dim  embodi- 
ment of  an  order,  it  will  grow  possible  to  think  of  it  not  as  a 
part  of  life,  but  of  life  as  a  part  of  literature,  and  then  to 
believe  not  that  thought  is  a  part  of  life,  but  that  life  partici- 
pates in  thought  of  a  great  and  inscrutable  kind.  So  it  need 
never  seem  idle  to  occupy  oneself  with  the  business  of  writing; 
to  do  so  is  really  to  continue  to  hold  to  some  such  conviction 
which,  failing  any  assured  creed  to  which  one  may  cling, 
still  enables  one  to  make  out  somewhere  in  the  obscurity  the 
outline  of  the  august. 


Scholar 

Dorothea  Perkins,  '32 

I  was  a  merry  harvester 
Among  the  fallen  leaves, 
I  bundled  up  the  sticks  and  stones 
And  tied  the  mists  in  sheaves. 

But  when  I  went  a-hungry 

To  granary  and  bin 

I  gaped  and  shrieked  and  wept  aloud 

At  what  I'd  garnered  in. 
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Void 

Clara  Frances  Grant,  '33 

There  are  no  words  in  any  tongue  I  know  of 
Made  to  describe  the  sense  of  emptiness, 
But  any  man  who  has  ever  been  in  love, 
Or,  living  in  a  crowd  is  yet  alone, 
Or  in  the  shadow  of  one  lately  gone, 
Will  know  it  is  a  child  of  loneliness. 

To  me  it  simply  means  that  you  and  I 

Are  separated  by  a  little  space. 

Those  flames  which  reach  their  utter  brilliancy 

When  fed  by  you — and  optimism  is  one — 

Flicker  lower  and  lower  and  are  done 

Without  the  reassurance  of  your  face. 

Obviously  there  are  things  which  I  must  say, 

And  only  to  you  to  have  them  understood, 

But  when  I  speak  I  cannot  find  a  way 

To  make  you  hear.     Words  grate  against  the  wall, 

Their  echoes  vibrate  there  a  while,  then  fall, 

And  leave  no  scratch  in  passing  on  the  wood. 

And  where  I  cannot  hear  the  undertone 
Of  your  low  voice  in  answer,  cannot  see 
The  deep  lines  in  your  face,  I  am  alone. 
And  though  the  furnishings  of  living  fill 
My  room,  it  is  more  full  of  something  still, 
Of  emptiness,  whatever  that  should  be. 
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Through  the  Gate  of  Horn 

Margaret  Reinhardt,  '32 

THEY  were  walking  along  a  yellow  road;  the  dust  was 
thick  beneath  their  feet  and  very  clean.  They  knew 
that  they  were  dead.  They  smiled  at  each  other  when 
they  realized  that  they  were  together  again.  It  did  not 
seem  quite  usual,  nor  yet  quite  strange,  but  they  both  knew 
it  was  right.  They  saw  that  there  was  road  and  field  and 
sky.  Road  and  fields  were  everywhere  and  the  sky  was  a 
cup  of  blue  air,  moving  as  they  moved.  They  saw,  too,  that 
far  ahead  of  them  the  road  was  a  silk  ribbon  laid  upon  the 
fields  in  a  pattern  of  turnings.  Had  it  been  a  ribbon, 
though,  there  would  have  been  humps  in  the  turns, — it  would 
not  have  lain  thus  beautifully  flat.  They  knew  that  it  was  the 
beginning  and  that  presently  they  would  see  something  more. 
There  it  was :  a  grey  house,  very  small,  and  made  of  weathered 
boards.  There  was  a  barn  behind  it  and  on  one  side  was  a 
chicken  coop.  There  were  three  steps  at  the  back  of  the  house 
and  a  woman  stood  on  them,  one  hand  making  a  shelf  over 
her  eyes.  They  wondered  why  she  held  her  hand  that  way; 
then  they  remembered, — of  course, — she  was  shading  her 
eyes  from  the  sun.  Her  eyes  were  narrowed  to  thin  lines  and 
in  each  there  was  a  point  of  sun.  She  seemed  to  be  looking 
at  the  line  that  turned  the  field  into  sky.  They  looked  with 
her  and  then  they  saw  it.  In  the  field  there  was  a  man  with 
two  horses.  When  they  looked  back  at  her  they  knew  that 
she,  too,  had  seen.  For  a  moment  she  stood  in  the  doorway 
and  her  dress  blew  close  about  her  and  flapped  at  her  ankles. 
It  was  a  grey  dress,  darker  than  the  house,  as  the  fields  were 
darker  than  the  road.  Again  they  looked  at  the  figure  in  the 
fields.  He  had  raised  his  tiny  arm  and  it  was  a  new  black 
mark  on  field  and  sky.  Then  it  melted  suddenly  into  the  rest 
of  his  blackness.  She  was  waving  at  him  with  a  gray  arm  and 
her  hand  was  red  and  strong.  Then  she  smiled  and  turned  to 
go  in  at  the  door.   Her  skirts  made  a  great  wide  swirl  and  the 

door  banged.     They  knew  that  she  was  happy. 

*         *         * 

They  met  again.    This  time  they  were  walking  on  an  end- 
less street.  There  were  tall  buildings  beside  them.  With  some 
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amusement  they  realized  that  what  they  were  really  walking 
on  was  the  bed  of  a  blue-gray  channel  with  varicoloured  walls. 
As  they  looked  ahead  they  saw  that  the  tops  of  the  walls 
were  unevenly  crenellated  and  that  the  only  pattern  repeti- 
tions were  the  parallels  beside  and  ahead.  They  were  certainly 
not  alone;  faces  streamed  past  them  and  cars  raced  from  one 
corner  to  the  next.  In-between  corners  they  spread  out  but 
at  the  corners  they  crowded  one  another  and  blew  their  horns. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise, — all  meaningless  to  the  two 
who  were  walking.  Where  the  sky  met  the  street  there  was  a 
sun-blaze  and  light-shafts  splashed  on  street  and  buildings. 
They  reflected  that  if  they  had  had  shoes  or  spectacles,  the 
sun  would  have  sparkled  on  them.  All  the  light  was  being  col- 
lected. Everywhere  the  slanting  brightness  crept  ahead  of 
them  and  went  to  the  sun.  Shadows  slipped  in  to  fill  places 
where  light  had  lain.  The  sun  was  a  flat  red  cloud,  round  and 
perfect.  Overhead  there  were  two  stars  and  past  them  some 
birds  flew  swiftly,  black  fluttering  points  in  the  blue  air. 
Down  in  the  street  the  two  of  them  saw  that  the  birds  didn't 
even  realize  that  they  were  flying  over  a  city  ...  At  the 
curb  beside  them  was  a  black  and  silver  car;  as  they  walked 
it  moved  on  and  they  saw  a  face  at  the  window, — a  woman's. 
She  was  in  furs  and  she  was  smoking.  Horribly  enough,  they 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  gray  woman  whose  skirts  had 
blown  in  a  prairie  wind.  It  was  the  gray  woman.  They  kept 
on  walking  but  they  did  not  see  ahead  of  them  for  some  time. 
Then  the  lights  came  on  and  the  sky  was  almost  black.  They 
heard  music,  restless  and  discordant,  with  a  strain  of  humor 
in  it.  It  was  meant  to  be  gay  but  nobody  listened  to  it  and  it 
was  allowed  to  run  on  by  itself.  It  was  terrible  and  sad. 
They  thought  of  the  gray  woman,  how  tired  she  was,  and 
how  unhappy. 

When  they  were  together  again  they  knew  it  was  for  the 
last  time.  There  was  rain  running  in  the  gutters  and  dripping 
from  the  trees.  There  were  a  few  dark  houses  and  some  pale 
street  lights.  The  trees  glistened  unnaturally,  as  if  they  were 
made  of  black  seal  skin.  Everything  except  for  the  sluicing 
and  dripping  of  the  rain  was  quite  still.  As  they  walked  they 
knew  that  they  were  waiting  for  something  that  would  finish. 
They  knew  by  then  that  they  were  thinking  the  same  thoughts 
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together  and  that  nothing  could  ever  happen  to  them  again; 
perhaps  they  could  watch  things  happen  to  someone  else 
until  the  end  of  this  last  time.  And  the  end  was  very  near; 
they  had  turned  the  corner  at  the  end  of  the  street  and  were 
walking  through  underbrush.  All  around  them  were  tall 
trees,  straighter  than  street  trees  and  no  light  on  them;  the 
rain  had  stopped  but  still  there  was  dripping  and  plashing  of 
drops  on  rock  and  sodden  leaf.  The  tops  of  the  trees  waved 
in  a  new  wind;  branches  moved  creaking  and  stiff.  They  came 
into  a  clearing,  dotted  with  a  score  of  white  stones;  evidently 
it  was  a  graveyard.  The  two  stopped  walking  and  stood  a 
minute.  It  was  not  what  they  had  expected  and  they  realized 
that  they  didn't  know  why  they  were  there.  They  bent  over 
the  white  stones  one  by  one.  There  it  was,  of  course;  she  was 
dead,  too. 


Doubt 

Anne  Burnett,  '33 

I  have  been  waiting  patiently  until 

The  time  might  come  when  I  could  see  you  here 

Standing  expectantly  upon  the  sill 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  this  lonely  year. 

I  have  been  eager,  dear,  no  less  than  you 

For  the  bright  time  when  it  should  come  to  pass. 

But  now  your  silhouette  against  the  blue 

Breadth  of  the  sky  and  earth-turned  brown  of  grass 

Stands,  a  black  shadow,  framed  within  my  door. 
And  kissing  you,  I  tremble  lest  my  eye 
Seek  you  the  less  and  contemplate  the  more 
The  brisk  excitement  of  the  winter  sky. 
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Prelude 

Carolyn  Lombardi,  '33 

JUDITH  put  on  the  blue  dress,  remembering  that  her 
mother  had  told  her  it  deepened  the  colour  of  her  eyes, 
and  looked  curiously  into  the  mirror.  She  could  see  no 
difference  in  the  shade  of  the  wide  eyes  gazing  back  at  her, 
but  she  hoped  that  others — carefully  putting  the  word  into 
the  plural — would  be  struck  by  a  new  loveliness.  She  smiled 
at  the  face  in  the  mirror  and  then,  laughing  aloud,  she  could 
not  have  explained  why,  she  turned  to  the  window.  It  was 
almost  six  o'clock  and  the  gold  light  lay  delicately  on  the 
garden;  the  shadows  stretched  narrow  and  cool  across  the 
lawn.  She  thought  suddenly  that  the  round  bright  pool  looked 
like  a  birthday  cake,  and  the  goldfish  flashing  in  the  sun  were 
candles.  There  should  be  fifteen;  she  hurried  downstairs  and 
out  to  the  pool  to  count  them.  But  peering  into  the  shadowed 
water  she  forgot  what  she  had  come  for  and  lost  herself  in  a 
dream  as  thin  and  fresh  as  the  afternoon  light. 

She  remembered  last  night's  party  and  that  Elinor's  cousin 
John,  who  was  visiting  for  a  week,  had  danced  with  her  four 
times.  He  had  said  her  dress  was  the  prettiest  in  the  room  and 
she  was  going  to  Elinor's  for  dinner  tonight;  she  hoped  he 
would  think  that  this  dress  was  pretty  too.  Dipping  her  fin- 
gers in  the  water  she  laughed  as  a  fat  goldfish  flashed  swiftly 
aside.  Then,  suddenly  afraid  that  she  would  splash  her  dress, 
she  moved  away  from  the  pool  and  strolled  towards  the  house. 
The  garden  seemed  to  smile  in  a  dream  under  the  last  sunlight 
and  she  began  to  sing  in  a  small,  clear  voice  one  of  the  tunes 
she  had  danced  to  the  night  before. 

"Sweet  and  lovely — sweeter  than  the  flowers  in  May — " 
she  sang  to  a  bush,  and  brushed  the  leaves  with  a  finger. 

A  part  of  the  wall  was  hung  with  sweetpea  vines  in  full 
bloom.  Judith  stopped  to  touch  them  and  sniff  at  one  and 
then  another.  It  occurred  to  her  suddenly  that  a  sweetpea 
at  her  collar  would  be  a  delightful  climax  to  her  costume  and 
she  stood  considering  the  bending  flowers,  a  small  frown 
wrinkling  her  brows.  Would  it  be  more  effective  to  wear  a 
pink  blossom  to  contrast  with  the  blue  dress,  or  a  violet  one, 
or  perhaps  a  white?    Pink,  she  decided  at  last;  and  choosing 
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the  most  exquisite  flower  she  could  reach  she  broke  the  stem 
and  pushed  it  into  the  small  bow  at  her  neck. 

Feeling  very  nearly  perfect,  she  went  into  the  house  sing- 
ing again.  "Sweet  and  lovely — "  Her  mother  looked  up  from 
a  magazine.    "Isn't  it  time  you  went,  dear?" 

"I  guess  so,"  Judith  said.  "She  didn't  say  any  special 
time." 

"Have  a  good  time,  but  remember  to  be  home  early." 
Her  mother  smiled.     "You  look  very  sweet." 

"Thanks  very  much;  I'm  glad  I  do.  And  I'll  be  back  by 
ten."  Judith  strolled  out  of  the  room,  pausing  a  moment  in 
front  of  the  hall  mirror  as  she  left  the  house,  At  the  end  of 
the  street  and  across  an  empty  piece  of  ground  she  could  see 
the  garden  of  Elinor's  house.  She  went  slowly,  certain  of 
pleasure  waiting  for  her,  and  picked  her  way  carefully  through 
the  dried  grass.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  she  stopped  and 
tried  to  compose  her  face  into  an  expression  of  casual  indiffer- 
ence, feeling  that  the  soft  excitement  running  through  her 
blood  was  childish  and  unsophisticated.  But  the  glow  burned 
through  her  gravity  and  as  she  went  on  she  was  humming 
under  her  breath. 

Coming  to  the  low  wall  at  the  end  of  the  garden  she  sat 
down  for  a  minute  to  enjoy  the  last  of  anticipation.  She  looked 
westward  to  the  bay  shining  in  the  sun  and  saw  the  gleam  of 
the  windows  in  her  own  house.  Behind  her  she  heard  someone 
call  "Elinor I"  and  thought  with  a  sure  joy  of  how  they 
would  take  a  rug  and  cushions  and  the  phonograph  down  to 
the  lawn  and  sit  talking  about  last  night  and  tomorrow,  She 
slipped  again  into  her  thin  and  clear  dream,  her  thoughts  lost 
on  the  light  wind  that  drifted  across  her  face. 

Her  foot  scraped  against  a  coil  of  old  wire  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall  and  looking  down  she  noted  with  what  an  exact 
and  sharp  progression  of  beauty  the  dried  gold  grass,  the 
rusted  wire,  and  the  dark  stones  of  the  wall  followed  one 
another.  She  stared  at  them  and  rubbed  her  hand  on  the  warm 
stone.  And  suddenly,  feeling  obscurely  that  this  fragment  of 
beauty  was  the  final  stroke  in  the  completed  design  of  her 
mood,  she  swung  her  legs  over  the  wall  and  walked  quickly 
through  the  sunlight  towards  the  house. 
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Theophany 

Anne  Burnett,  '33 

Not  as  the  Greek,  against  whose  winging  soul 
Pricked  the  keen  prism  of  the  All  and  One, 
Kindling  and  ever  quenching,  never  done 
With  the  fixed  measured  struggle  of  the  whole; 
Not  as  the  moth,  for  whom  a  glittering  goal 
Compels  his  heedless  dance  into  the  sun 
Of  a  bright  candle;  nor  with  orison 
As  the  young  Vestal  tends  the  temple  bowl; — 

I  have  seen  fire  through  other  eyes  than  these. 
Feeling  the  ecstasy  of  sacred  ground, 
As  Moses,  silently  perceiving  God, 
Worshipped  the  flame  and  crept  away  unshod, 
So  I  today  am  impotent  of  sound, 
Seeing  this  holy  blaze  of  autumn  trees. 
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What's  Hecuba  to  Us? 

Leta  Clews,  '33 

EVER  since  Strange  Interlude  we  have  been  waiting  to 
see  mourning  become  Electra.  Perhaps  that  is  rea- 
son enough  for  the  verdict  as  attested  by  the  press 
notices  and  the  Standing  Room  Only  signs  at  the  Guild 
Theatre,  that  Mr.  O'Neill's  trilogy  is  the  "dramatic  master- 
piece of  the  day".  Yes,  even  were  he  not  the  winner  of  three 
Pulitzer  Prizes  it  would  take  courage  to  admit  that  the  Oresteia 
of  the  twentieth  century  was  a  failure.  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  fact  must  be  faced:  no  amount  of  gilding — and 
there  is  plenty  about  duty  and  honour — can  make  the  story 
of  the  Mannons  a  theme  for  a  tragedy  such  as  that  of  Sop- 
hocles' Electra  or  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

In  "modernizing"  an  old  story  Mr.  O'Neill  makes  of 
Electra  (Lavinia  or  Vinnie)  "a  daughter  who  desired  her 
mother's  lover",  and  who  killed  them  both  out  of  "jealous 
spite".  His  Orestes  (Orin)  admits  he  hated  his  father;  he  slays 
Aegistheus  (Adam  Brant)  because  he  loves  his  mother  himself. 
As  for  Clytemnestra  (Christine)  she  has  turned  to  Brant 
because  the  Civil  War  deprived  her  of  her  son.  Her  hatred 
of  her  husband  is  not,  like  Clytemnestra' s,  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  unfaithful  to  her  or  has  harmed  her  daughter;  he 
is  not  even  unkind;  he  is  merely  physically  repellent  to  her. 
She  has  extended  her  dislike  to  Electra  and  loves  Orestes 
only  because  she  thinks  of  him  as  belonging  more  to  her  than 
to  Agamemnon  (Ezra  Mannon). 

Possibly  we  have  heard  of  the  Electra  and  Oedipus  com- 
plexes. Who  has  not?  The  words  are  as  popular  as  "my- 
stic" and  used  as  carelessly.  Oedipus's  crime  was  committed 
in  ignorance,  and  afterwards  was  so  terrible  to  him  that  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  expiation.  As  for  Electra,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  entire  Oresteia  that  faintly  suggests  more  than  a  filial  rela- 
tionship between  herself  and  Agamemnon.  The  basis  of  the 
Greek  plays  is  not  individual  caprice  but  a  heroic  trait  of  charac- 
ter which  symbolizes  a  national  ethical  concept,  duty  toward 
society  as  based  on  the  principle  of  kinship.  Since  this  was 
traced  through  the  father  rather  than  the  mother,  Electra's 
first  duty  was  to  him,  and  the  fact  that  in  Sophocles  neither 
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she  nor  Orestes  is  punished,  even  though  vengeance  has 
involved  killing  their  mother,  shows  how  strongly  the  plays 
embodied  an  ideal. 

Some  time  ago  a  well-known  New  York  clergyman 
announced  that  he  would  take  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  as 
the  subject  of  his  Sunday  evening  sermon  (not  to  denounce  it 
we  feel  sure).  But  what,  we  wonder,  can  one  say  for  the 
moral:  if  thou  art  in  love  with  thy  mother,  thou  shalt  not 
kill  her.  For  Mr.  O'Neill  is  not  even  lecturing  Freudian 
patients  (although  his  attention  to  incest  might  well  lead  us 
to  believe  that  he  looks  upon  it  as  a  national  characteristic) ; 
Orin's  sense  of  guilt  does  not  arise  from  the  nature  of  his 
love  (odd  that  we  should  be  forced  to  such  considerations!); 
had  Brant  not  come  between  him  and  his  mother  he  could 
still  have  had  his  Island,  that  symbol  of  Peace,  where  the 
natives  "had  found  the  secret  of  happiness  because  they  had 
never  heard  that  love  can  be  a  sin."  And,  far  from  strug- 
gling against  a  similar  feeling  for  Orin,  Christine  is  remorseful 
at  ever  having  let  him  leave  her.  But  does  she,  or  any  other 
character,  struggle  against  anything?  In  truth,  "death  be- 
comes the  Mannons";  they  see  nothing  to  live  for,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  live.  It  is  their  way  to  look  over  "the  head 
of  life,  cutting  it  dead  for  the  impropriety  of  living".  Now, 
characters  like  this  are  pitiable,  but  they  are  not  tragic;  we 
are  actually  relieved  when  "the  last  Mannon"  picks  up  her 
skirts  and  permanently  retires,  and  even  after  the  shutters 
are  nailed  tight,  we  feel  no  loss.  A  misconceived  sense  of 
justice  is  not  sufficient  to  raise  a  character  to  the  heroic  scale 
and  so  make  either  her  life,  or  death,  important.  For,  try  as 
we  will,  we  see  misdirected  energy  as  Lavinia's  only  claim 
to  greatness  of  character.  She  herself  might  be  one  of  the 
Furies,  though  an  avenger  not  of  kin,  but  of  herself,  and 
where  mourning  should  become  us  also  as  we  watch  her 
doom,  we  do  not  even  pity  her  as  a  human  being. 

Yet  if  Mr.  O'Neill  has  missed  the  opportunity  to  create 
a  national  chronicle  or  even  to  write  tragedy,  he  might  still 
have  been  justified  in  asking  an  audience  to  give  him  some  five 
hours  of  their  time,  and  as  after  Strange  Interlude  they  might 
have  staggered  home  thinking  that  perhaps  after  all  the  function 
of  the  modern  theatre  is  to  demonstrate  the  intricate  work- 
ings of  the  mind.      But  unfortunately  Mr.  O'Neill  is  in  love 
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with  the  obvious;  no  subtle  psychology  for  him.  We  know  ex- 
actly what  each  character  is  thinking.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  the  people  on  the  stage  can  be  so  lacking  in  perception. 
For  example,  a  far  less  suspicious  person  than  Lavinia  would 
have  realized  that  her  mother's  "Take  care,  Vinniel  You'll 
be  responsible  if — "  quickly  followed  by  complete  submission 
augured  no  good  for  Ezra  Mannon  (Agamemnon).  We 
are  never  given  the  satisfaction  of  dotting  the  i's  ourselves. 
The  author  will  stake  nothing  on  our  imagination,  as  is 
especially  apparent  when,  not  satisfied  with  making  Vinnie 
look,  as  well  as  act,  like  her  mother  upon  her  return 
from  the  Islands,  he  has  Orin  say,  "Little  by  little  it 
(Lavinia's  soul)  grew  like  mother's  soul — as  if  you  were  steal- 
ing hers — as  if  death  had  set  you  free  to  become  her!"  Thus 
Mr.  O'Neill  spoils  an  interesting  idea  by  over-emphasis,  and 
displays  the  same  heaviness  of  touch  which  causes  him 
(through  the  mouth  of  Christine)  to  accuse  Vinnie  directly  of 
being  actuated  by  "jealous  spite"  rather  than  let  us  gather 
this  important  point  for  ourselves. 

In  addition  to  the  obviousness  of  the  intention,  the  tril- 
ogy is  repetitious  to  the  point  of  seeming  like  a  series  of  trials, 
each  similar  to  the  last.  Whether  it  is  Lavinia  accusing  Brant, 
or  her  mother,  or  her  father,  her  mother,  or  Orin  his  mother, 
the  scene  works  up  to  a  hysterical  "What  do  you  mean?"  im- 
mediately followed  by  admission,  and  then  defiance.  More- 
over, all  extraneous  matter  has  certainly  been  struck  out; 
the  dialogue  contains  hardly  one  sentence  which  does  not 
bear  directly  on  the  main  situation,  with  the  result  that  the 
characters  seem  one  dimensional. 

But  Mr.  O'Neill's  lack  of  faith  in  our  intelligence  is,  among 
other  things,  even  more  obvious  if  we  forego  hearing  Alice 
Brady,  however  much  her  voice  may  be  muffled  with  hate,  or 
seeing  Nazimova,  beautiful  if  hysterical,  in  order  to  sit  by  thefire 
and  read  the  play.  For  in  the  stage  directions  which  clutter  the 
book  Mr.  O'Neill  persists  even  more  strongly  in  fixing  our 
attitude  toward  the  play.  Each  time  a  Mannon  appears  we  are 
informed  in  awed  tones  that  "one  is  struck  at  once  by  the 
strange  impression  it  (the  face  of  Seth,  Christine,  Vinnie, 
Adam,  Ezra,  Orin  and  the  Portrait)  gives  in  repose  of  being 
not  living  flesh  but  a  wonderfully  life-like  pale  mask".  Even 
the  House  is  the  proud  owner  of  a  mask  in  the  "pagan  temple 
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front"  stuck  on  its  "puritan  grey  ugliness".  And  Mr.  O'Neill 
never  tires  of  noting  "the  uncanny  resemblance"  between 
those  whom  he  has  deliberately  described  in  the  same  terms. 
His  specific  directions,  however,  much  as  they  may  retard  the 
action  and  cause  extreme  annoyance,  have  at  least  the  appeal 
of  wistfulness.  For  when  a  playwright  finds  it  necessary  to  let 
us  know  when  a  character  is  acting  with  "forced  gallantry" 
or  with  "gruff  tenderness"  or  in  "  an  anguish"  of  jealous  hatred 
prior  to  exclaiming  "I  hate  you!",  it  may  well  seem  that  he 
has  not  too  much  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  his  dialogue. 
But  had  we,  after  exhausting  the  characters,  taken  to  requesting 
even  portraits  on  the  wall  told  not  to  "look  at  me  like  that", 
or  had  a  frantic  "Orin!"  found  its  way  into  almost  every 
speech,  to  say  nothing  of  such  phrases  as  the  "love  of  guilt  for 
guilt  which  breeds  more  guilt,"  we  should  hang  our  heads  in 
shame.  And  besides  the  banality  of  the  language  and  its 
inadequacy  for  the  expression  of  emotion — upon  his  return 
to  the  home  where  his  father  lies  dead,  Orin  remarks  that  "the 
house  looks  strange " — there  is  its  complete  incongruity  with 
so  intense  and  serious  a  theme. 

Hazel:   .    .    .   You  haven't  been  sick,  I  hope! 

Lavinia:  Well — if  you  call  a  pesky  cold  sick. 

Peter:  Gosh,  that's  too  bad! 
Instead  of  humanizing  Lavinia,  this  kind  of  diction  makes 
her  ridiculous,  just  as  a  voice,  however  deep,  roaring  perfect 
German  from  the  steaming  cave  of  Fafner  divests  the  poor 
old  dragon  of  all  his  dragonhood. 

Even  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  test  of  a  play  is  to  look  at  it 
across  the  footlights  provides  no  loop-hole  through  which 
Mourning  Becomes  Electro,  might  squeeze  to  salvation,  for  the 
more  resonant  the  voice  of  the  actor,  the  barer  will  bare  words 
seem.  Furthermore,  the  sensation  of  literally  becoming 
rooted  to  one's  chair  could  only  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
thought  that  such  endurance  was  imperative.  It  will  be  obvi- 
ous from  what  we  have  said  of  Mr.  O'Neill's  meagerness,  both 
with  regard  to  emotion  and  language,  that  as  far  as  these  are 
concerned  he  could  have  stopped  writing  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act.  As  for  the  plot  itself,  we  first  become  impatient  with  so 
much  detail,  and  when  we  see  that  every  incident,  every  con- 
versation will  continue  to  be  noted,  then  even  the  last  hope  of 
suspense  goes;    we  begin  thinking  how  the  Homecoming,  the 
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Hunted,  and  the  Haunted,  could  have  been  telescoped  into  a 
few  critical  scenes.  As  for  the  exhibit  of  the  corpse  of  Ezra 
Mannon,  it  may  give  one  a  passing  shudder,  which  however, 
soon  turns  to  disgust  at  the  vulgarity  of  the  device.  The 
scene  in  which  Christine  creeps  out  of  bed  and  poisons  her 
husband,  another  attempt  at  melodrama,  though  horrible 
enough  on  paper  is  clumsy  and  unconvincing  when  played. 
The  other  dramatic  devices,  such  as  off-stage  singing,  and  the 
use  of  portraits,  are  as  stale  as  Orin's  sentiments  on  war, 
contemporaneous  with  those  in  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front. 
Let  the  women,  cries  Orin,  "batter  each  other's  brains  out 
with  rifle  butts  and  rip  each  other's  guts  with  bayonets!  After 
that,  maybe  they'd  stop  waving  handkerchiefs  and  gabbing 
about  heroesl" 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  his  directions  tells  us  that  his  townsfolk  are 
Mr.  O'Neill  in  his  directions  tells  us  that  his  townsfolk  are 
types  rather  than  individuals.  They,  like  the  chantyman, 
provide  the  "human  background  for  the  drama  of  the  Man- 
nons."  They  are  far  too  insignificant,  however,  to  fulfill  this 
function;  I  notice  them  only  because  they  provide  the  most 
amateurish  exposition  I  have  seen  on  any  stage;  a  butler- 
and-maid  conversation  would  be  preferable  to  Seth's  (the 
old  family  retainer)  long-winded  account  of  the  Mannon 
doings  for  the  past  forty  years  or  so.  Peter  and  Hazel,  in  love 
with  Vinnie  and  Orin  respectively,  are  at  least  necessary. 
But  Peter  might  still  provide  the  opportunity  for  Vinnie  to 
realize  that  happiness  is  not  for  her  and  that  in  this  world  it  is 
mourning  which  becomes  her,  and  be  less  the  Boy  Scout. 
Hazel,  who  is  "so  good  and  sweet,"  has  even  less  individuality, 
or  life. 

It  is  possible  that  in  Strange  Interlude  Mr.  O'Neill  did 
"translate  the  fundamental  realities  of  life".  It  had,  we  are 
told,  the  largest  sale  of  any  single  play  in  book  form  in  history. 
Yet  even  if  Mourning  Becomes  Electra  should  prove  still  more 
popular,  we  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  motivation  of 
its  characters  as  fundamental.  Is  it  not  a  condemnation  of  the 
times  to  concede  even  this  one  attribute  to  Mr.  O'Neill,  to 
say  nothing  of  hailing  him  as  the  greatest  dramatist  of  the 
age,  with  all  its  implications?  At  any  rate,  "our  withers  are 
unwrung":   What's  Hecuba  to  us? 
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JEANETTS 

BRYN  MAWR  FLOWER  SHOP 

823  Lancaster  Avenue 

Phone  570 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


auto  supplies  Bryn  Mawr  840 

Bryn  Mawr  Supplies  Co. 

RCA  RADIOLAS 

Victors,  Orthophonies  and  Records 

841 H  Lancaster  Avenue 
BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


College  Inn  and  Tea  Room 

A  LA  CARTE  BREAKFAST 

Service  8  to  1 1  A.  M.,  Daily  and  Sunday 

Luncheon,  Afternoon  Tea  and  Dinner 

A  La  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote 

GUEST  ROOMS 

PERMANENT   AND   TRANSIENT 

STUDENT  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 


Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  1185. 
Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea         Dinner 

CHATTER-ON  TEA  HOUSE 

918  Old  Lancaster  Road 
Open  Sundays 

Dinner  Parties  by  A  ppointment 


JOHN  J.  McDEVITT 

PRINTING 

Programs,  Bill  Heada,    Tickets.  Letter 
Heads,  Announcements,   Booklets,  etc. 


1145  Lancaster  Ave. 


Bryn  Mawi 


SAUTTER'S 

Ice  Cream,  Candy,  Cakes 
Lunches 

1227  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE  WILSON  LAUNDRY 
COMPANY 

Launderers  and  Dry  Cleaners 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA.        Phone  254 
"Careful  Handling  and  Quality" 


THE  BRYN  MAWR 
TRUST  COMPANY 

♦ 
Every  Banking  Facility 


Keep  a  Regular 

TELEPHONE 

Date  with  Home 


|ere's  one  fact  proved  beyond  a  doubt  1 
More  and  more  telephone  calls  from  cam- 
.pus  to  home  are  being  made  each  month. 
The  reason's  not  hard  to  find! 

Try  it  yourself,  just  once!  Call  up  Mother  and  Dad.  You'll  not 
forget  the  thrill  of  hearing  their  voices  .  .  .  nor  their  joy  in 
hearing  from  you  in  person.  Small  wonder  if  you  come  back  for 
more   .    .    .   regularly,  each  week! 

"Voice  visits"  with  home,  you'll  soon  discover,  are  next  best  to 
being  there.  They  cost  so  little  and  give  so  much.  That's  the 
reason  for  their  popularity. 

FOR  THE  LOWEST  COST 
AND     GREATEST     EASE 

Set  your  "date"  for  after  8:30  P.  M.  and  take  advantage 

of  the  low  Night  Rates.     (A  dollar  call  is  60c  at  night;  a 

50c  call  is  35c.) 

By  making  a  date  the  folks  will  be  at  home.     Thus  you 

can  make  a  Station  to  Station  call  rather  than  a  more 

expensive  Person  to  Person  call. 

Just   give   the   operator   your   home    telephone  number. 

If  you  like,  charges  can  be  reversed. 
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Robbed. . . 


"MY  FUR  COAT  IS  STOLEN!" 
but  you  won't  have  to  worry  if  you 

Store  Your  Furs 

With  Lane  Bryant 


WE'LL  STORE,  CLEAN  AND  GLAZE  YOUR  FURS 

and  include 
A  FULL  YEAR'S  WORLD-WIDE 
ALL-RISK  INSURANCE  POLICY 
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and  a  $5  Analysis  of  your  Handwriting  Free 
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1500  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


MOORE'S  PHARMACIES 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Stationeries 
Etc. 


HAND  KNIT 

Bouclette  Suits  in  Tweed  and  Wool 
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Individual  and  Exclusive  Designs  at 
MORGAN  FIELD  COMPANY 
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Orders  taken  to  your  individual  measure 
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Blue  Lantern  Tea  Room 

241  South  Quince  Street 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Good  Food — Reasonably  Priced 
Unique  Atmosphere 


Dorothy  R.  Bullitt,  Inc. 

Sports,  day  time  and  evening 
wear  for  the  young  woman  who 
must  dress  well  at  moderate  cost. 
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30  PARKING  PLAZA 
ARDMORE 

Next  to  the  Times-Medical  Bldg. 


CHESTNUT  HILL,  PA. 


BAYHEAD,  N.  J. 


Thos.  C.  Fluke  Company 
and  Hallowell's 

1616  CHESTNUT  STREET 
BROAD  STREET  STATION 
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Here  you  will  see  the  most 
complete  display  to  be  found 
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M^E  WISH  to  announce  the  appointment  of  RICHARD  STOCK- 
TON as  our  representative  in  Bryn  Mawr.  He  will  show,  in 
the  space  of  a  year's  time,  the  best  works  of  the  modern  and  primi- 
tive masters  in  full  color  reproduction.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
collotype  process  the  prints  are  made  with  mechanical  accuracy 
bringing  out  the  true  color  that  up  until  this  time  has  been  so  difficut 
to  catch. 

All  the  glamour  of  Gauguin,  the  softness  of  Cezanne,  and  the 
richness  of  Monet  is  reflected  in  these  imported  prints.  Prices 
range  from  two  to  eighteen  dollars  and  the  prints  may  be  had  either 
framed  or  unframed. 


Prints  are  being  exhibited  each  month  at  the  shop  of 

RICHARD  STOCKTON 


Bryn  Mawr 
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Open  Evenings 
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The  "Lantern"  Board  wishes  to  announce 
that  the  contest  for  the  new  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  members  will  close  the  first  of 
May.  Each  candidate  is  asked  to  submit 
two  pieces  of  creative  and  two  of  critical 
writing.  The  names  of  the  new  members 
will  be  announced  in  the  next  issue. 


Editorial 


AS  WE  realize  more  and  more  the  complexity  of  our 
civilization  it  becomes  apparent  that  literature  still 
has  far  to  go  before  it  can  express  with  any  compre- 
hensiveness the  many  aspects  of  our  present-day  life.  The 
continual  experimentation  with  new  forms  of  writing  and  the 
effort  to  make  old  forms  serve  new  uses  seems  to  indicate  not 
that  we  have  sung  ourselves  out  but  that  there  is  so  much  to 
say  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  begin. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  civilization,  literature  had  com- 
paratively simple  methods  of  approach.  The  saga  maker 
straightforwardly  told  his  story  of  people  whose  lives  were 
occupied  in  fighting,  man  to  man, — conquering,  avenging, 
befriending, — and  what  each  one  was  could  be  read  in  what  he 
did.  In  later  centuries,  while  action  continued  to  tell  the  tale, 
men  began  to  reveal  themselves  also  in  actual  speech,  and 
characters  like  the  Shakespearian  heroes  communicated  in 
words  as  well  as  deeds  their  loves  and  hates  and  ambitions. 
But  today  a  reserve  has  come  over  us,  and  we  are  less  willing 
to  speak  of  what  we  feel;  our  aims  are  obscure,  and  though 
thought  and  emotion  still  make  up  our  life  we  do  not  know 
what  they  are  made  of,  or  to  what  ends  they  should  be  directed. 

The  qualities  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  present  day  are 
not  easily  embodied  in  action.  We  can  no  longer  avenge  our 
friends  by  killing  their  enemies,  swear  fealty  to  a  lord,  or 
search  for  the  Holy  Grail.  Great  trends  may  exist,  but  indi- 
vidual action  is  slight,  and  frequently  inscrutable.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  explained  only  by  study  of  the  inner  life,  and  it  is 
the  inner  life  which  now  seems  to  us  dramatic,  in  a  thousand 
subtle  and  secret  ways.  The  actual  substance  of  our  life  has 
become  something  almost  too  elusive  and  complicated  to  be 
described,  something  which  literature  finds  difficulty  in 
approaching. 

While  some  writing  like  that  of  Hemingway  and  Faulkner 
has  gone  back  and  dealt  objectively  with  those  who  are  still  to 
the  rearward  of  our  civilization,  those  who  have  gone  on  and 
depicted  the  most  highly  developed  among  us  have  made  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  an  individual's  conscious  life.  Proust 
recorded  the  slightest  movements  of  his  own  soul;  Henry  James 
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and  sometimes  Conrad  give  us  the  spectacle  of  life  as  it  shows 
itself  to  a  single  sensitive  observer.  Emily  Dickinson  has 
revealed  an  isolated  poetic  identity  in  its  relations  to  the  world 
about  it.  But  all  this  is  art  of  intense  subjectivity  true  only 
for  some  men,  and  not  like  that  of  Shakespeare,  true  for  all 
men. 

The  writer  has  not  yet  arisen  who  has  both  the  largeness  of 
the  objective  view  and  the  subtleties  of  the  subjective;  none 
has  shown  with  any  profundity  the  relation  of  one  mind  to 
other  minds,  and  of  these  to  the  various  intellectual  move- 
ments, obscure  in  origin  and  in  purpose,  which  are  afoot  in  the 
world.  No  work  vast  enough  in  design  or  delicate  enough  in 
detail  has  yet  appeared.  What  its  conception,  what  its  method 
of  approach  would  be  we  can  only  guess  at.  Yet  the  sense 
that  something  as  great,  if  not  greater  than  anything  that  has 
gone  before  can  still  be  written,  gives  us  a  challenging  sense  of 
turnings  still  to  be  rounded  in  the  road  and  horizons  not  yet 
discovered. 
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Inherent  Attitude 

Clara  Frances  Grant,  '34 

If  you  would  look  at  me  reflectively 
As  I  stand  here  between  you  and  the  fire 
Leaving  you  by  yourself  across  the  room, 
You  would  most  plainly  see  me  as  I  am 
And  could  draw  comfort  from  it  if  you  cared ; 
Knowing  how  always  I  have  stood  like  this 
Choosing  the  warmth  of  fire  and  smell  of  wood 
To  words  men  always  say  in  their  rash  hours, 
Knowing  how  always  I  have  answered  them : 
"Worship  must  have  possession  and  I  stay  free." 
Music  can  shake  old  voices  loose  again, 
Pines  in  rows  against  the  paler  night, 
Or  star-tipped  hills,  or  a  torn  metal  moon, 
Or  the  long  glistening  soundboard  of  the  sea 
Evoke  some  face,  or  some  whole  summertide, 
And  I  give  silent  grace  for  such  stray  thoughts. 
But  in  these  latent  day-dreams  you  will  know 
There  is  no  thought  of  hands  that  pull  me  back, 
No  kiss  that  leaves  its  mark  of  fire  on  me, 
But  in  its  deepest  meaning,  I  am  free. 
Your  understanding  silence  has  at  last 
Startled  me  by  its  lack  of  precedent, 
And  I  find  yours  are  hands  that  hold  surprise, 
They  seem  so  cool  and  self-contained  to  me, 
And  for  the  first  time  now  I  understand 
This  selfish  keeping  of  myself  has  been 
Unconscious  waiting  till  I  be  surprised. 
So  this  inherent  attitude  of  mine 
Before  the  fire,  has  each  recurring  time 
Belonged  to  you.   Of  course  you  do  not  know, 
Nor  will  I  ever  tell  you,  but  perhaps 
The  next  surprise  will  be  your  finding  out. 
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On  Enemies 

Ellen  Shepherd  Nichols,  '33 

A  YOUNG  friend  of  mine  once  published  in  a  school 
paper  an  essay  on  enemies — a  subject  near  to  the 
heart  of  any  school  boy.  Enemies,  he  said,  are  the 
test  of  a  man's  effectuality :  he  who  has  no  enemies  is  a  poor, 
spineless  creature,  incapable,  as  well,  of  having  real  friends, 
and,  being  thus  deserted,  merits  the  contempt  of  all  men  of 
character. 

That  there  is  some  truth  in  this  we  should  all  probably  agree. 
But  is  it  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  our  own  personalities 
that  we  cultivate  enemies?  I  hardly  think  so.  A  thoroughly 
satisfactory  enemy — one  whom  we  despie  with  our  whole  heart 
and  who  is  willing  and  eager  to  do  the  same  for  us,  so  that 
neither  the  passing  of  time  nor  the  alteration  of  circumstance 
can  mitigate  the  feud — is  as  much  of  a  discovery  as  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  friend,  and  requires  probably  even 
more  effort  to  keep.  A  friend  usually  becomes  more  a  friend 
as  we  know  him  better;  a  few  faults  need  not  alienate  our 
affections.  An  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  become  more 
elusive  on  closer  acquaintance,  and  a  few  attractive  qualities 
may  ruin  him  for  purposes  of  hostility.  A  successful  enmity 
can  result  only  from  the  exertion,  on  both  sides,  of  a  vigorous 
imagination,  a  passion  for  broad  and  striking  generalities, 
and  a  capacity  for  taking  a  firm  stand  on  one  and  only  one  side 
of  a  question.  These  are  powers  which  friendship  need  not  call 
into  play,  and  they  are  active  powers  depending  upon  personal 
characteristics  which  I  am  sure  my  friend  would  approve. 
But,  in  assuming  that  the  more  numerous  and  bitter  a  man's 
enemies  are,  the  more  signal  his  nature  is,  he  has  failed  to  see 
that  there  are  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  "enemies, "  many  of  them 
undeserving  of  the  name,  and  that  one  can  have  a  real  enemy 
only  if  his  opponent  agrees  to  sustain  his  own  side  of  the  affair. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  keep  an  enemy  from  becoming  a 
friend  than  to  keep  a  friend  from  becoming  an  enemy,  and  the 
task  requires  skill  as  well  as  zeal. 
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Lines  to  a  Ghost 

Carolyn  Lombardi,  '33 

You  thought  all  life  was  moulded  for  your  hands, 
The  universe  shaped  to  your  boastful  feet, 
The  seven  seas  and  the  twice  seven  lands 
Given  that  you  might  know  and  find  them  sweet. 

0  proud  and  foolish!    Yet  this  much  was  true, 
There  was  one  life  to  your  quick  fingers  bent ; 

1  and  my  years  were  articled  to  you, 

For  this  brief  space  of  breathing  wholly  lent. 
My  absolute  lord,  my  great  and  careless  king, 
Now  you  are  bound  to  iron-wristed  death, 
Struck  to  a  cold,  a  blind,  commandless  thing, 
Torn  from  the  blood  and  the  imperious  breath, 
Consider — lord,  consider  in  your  dark — 
The  slave's  bowed  head  and  his  red-branded  mark. 
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My  Stars  I 

Leta  Clews,  '32 

Characters 

Simon  ("Simp"  to  his  friends) 

Jake 

Henry  Rodewahl 

Mrs.  Rodewahl 

The  Pusher 
Time:   The  present. 
Place:   The  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City. 

(Of  all  the  Boardwalk,  including  The  Piers,  we  have  chosen 
that  section  occupied  by  the  booths  of  Simon  and  Jake.  The 
window  of  Simon's  shop,  which  is  to  the  left  of  Jake's,  is  a 
nocturne  in  frankfurters  or  hot  dogs,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  There  are  rows  of  them  stretched  out  on  the  toaster,  waiting 
but  the  command  to  steam  and  sizzle,  while  against  the  window  on 
either  side  like  Christmas  wreaths  hang  garlands  made  of  the 
smallest  and  daintiest  of  them.  Outside  the  window  is  an  oval 
portrait  of  Simon  himself,  and  above  it  painted  in  large  black 
letters,  "The  Original  Puppy  Man" .  Through  the  door  to  the 
right,  one  can  see  to  the  back  of  the  shop,  where  hangs  the  large 
framed  photograph  of  some  Scotties.  Simon  thinks  they  are 
Dachshunds,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Jake's  establishment  is  rather  a  contrast;  the  incubators  them- 
selves are  of  course  hidden  from  prying  eyes,  and  nothing  but  a 
door  suggests  there  may  be  something  beyond.  There  is  a  portico, 
however,  whose  ceiling  is  done  in  sky  blue  and  the  walls  in  baby 
pink.  Across  the  front  of  the  portico  is  the  simple  inscription: 
The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  Simon  in  chef  s  cap  and  apron  is  leaning 
against  the  door  of  his  shop.  Hs  is  rather  small  and  round,  with 
a  pink  face  and  eyes  which  in  better  times  would  have  twinkled. 
Now,  however,  his  face  is  all  puckered,  and  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  drawn  down.  Jake  is  standing  under  his  portico,  facing 
left,  and  slowly  turning  the  pages  of  a  newspaper,  which,  as  it  so 
happens,  is  a  perfect  match  for  the  walb.  He  is  a  big,  husky  man, 
with  a  very  square  jaw  and  a  cauliflower  ear.     We  might  as  well 
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say  right  off  that  his  speech  has  the  tang  of  the  Bowery  and  let  it 
go  at  that.) 

Jake  {calling  absent-mindedly,  his  eyes  running  down  the  page 
oj  the  newspaper) :  Here  you  are :  pretty  Babies.  Conie 
see  the  babies.  Lovely — {His  eye  lights  on  something  of 
interest).  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?  Another  of 
them  big  guys  gone  to  push  up  the  daisies. 
Simon  {gloomily):     Sometimes  I   feel  that  way  myself;  I'm 

sorta  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Jake  {turning  a  page  and  shaking  the  paper  out) :   Why  choose 
the  devil? 

{Two  shop  girls  saunter  by,  talking  asjast  as  their  gum  will 
permit) . 
Simon  {faintly) :   Pretty  puppies.     {They  are  well  past.)     Oh, 

it's  no  use.  They  chew  gum  now. 
Jake  (tirmly):  What  this  country  needs  is  a  new  president. 
{Looks  up  from  paper  and  turns  toward  Simon.)  Now  if 
you  or  I — {A  man  goes  by.  Jake  follows  him  with  his  eyes.) 
Now  you  take  him,  a  nice  kindly  face.  I  can  spot  'em  at 
once.  Why,  he's  just  the  kind  that  used  to  stand  in  line 
to  see  the  babies,  and  then  coo  at  them  for  hours.  And 
what  does  he  do  now? 
SiMON  {stepping  out  of  door  to  look  after  him):    I  guess  he's 

going  the  way  of  all  boardwalkers. 
Jake:    Yeah,    there  he   goes,   straight   into   that   astrologer 

fellow's.    Well,  I  hope  he  waits  an  hour. 
SiMON :  He's  likely  to,  today  especially;  they're  having  suicide 

consultations  free. 
Jake  :   I  wonder  how  much  those  guys  really  know. 
Simon  {going  inside  and  getting  chair  out) :   They're  all  fakes. 

Aren't  they  on  the  boardwalk? 
Jake:  Yeah,  that's  true.  Gee,  my  old  boss  used  to  tell  some 
swell  stories.  But  not  only  about  that;  funny,  too.  Didja 
ever  hear  the  one  about  when  he  was  working  in  the 
hospital  at  Peoria,  and  had  the  terrible  row?  The  kid's 
parents  wanted  to  take  him  away  long  before  he  was 
done. 

{Another  woman,  drably  dressed  and  worn-looking,  goes  by 
and  seems  about  to  stop  at  the  shop.) 
Simon  {coaxingly) :  Sweet  doggies. 
Woman:  How  much  are  they? 
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Simon:  Only  10  cents — and  they  never  bite  back. 

Woman  {looking  in  her  pocketbook) :    Oh,  I  forgot.     I  haven't 
much  change  with  me,  and  I  have  to  get — some  hairpins. 
I'm  sorry. 
(She  hurries  on.) 

Jake:  If  you  gave  away  some  dogs,  maybe  you'd  have  a 
thriving  business,  too. 

Simon  (peeved):  Why  don't  you  try  that  on  the  babies?  (Sits 
down  again  sulkily.) 

Jake  (good-humoredly) :  They're  not  mine  (thank  God)  and 
the  mothers  may  want  them  some  day.  (A  bath  chair  is 
approaching.)  There's  probably  one  of  them  now,  coming 
to  fetch  her  darling. 

Simon  (looking  at  the  oncomers) :  Oh-ho.  The  old  situation  of 
the  Pusher  and  the  Pushed. 

(He  lauglis  at  his  own  joke  and  goes  into  the  shop.  Jake, 
jor  whom  the  customers  are  not  any  more  prospective,  goes 
into  his  booth.  The  chair,  pushed  by  an  old  negro  whose 
knees  are  so  bent  as  to  look  simian  as  he  walks,  obviously 
bears  Wealth.  The  man,  rotund  and  grey-haired,  wears 
the  expression  of  the  Banker-on-a-Holiday,  his  usually 
surly  face  relaxed  into  a  smile  of  satisfaction  as  he  leans 
back  and  observes  the  Boardwalk.  His  wife  is  small  and 
fluttery.  Although  the  temperature  is  that  of  a  warm  spring 
day,  she  wears  a  mole-skin  coat,  and  has  a  robe  tucked  care- 
fully about  her  and  her  husband.  As  the  chair  draws  opposite 
Jake 's  booth,  Mr.  Rodewahl  motions  to  the  pusher  to  stop.) 

Mr.  R.:  Well,  Louisa,  while  we're  here  we  might  as  well  do 
things  up  brown.  How  would  you  like  to  see  the  incuba- 
tor babies? 

Mrs.  R.:  Oh,  Henry!  I  think  it  would  be  lovely.  You  know 
how  I  adore  children.  Why,  that's  a  characteristic  of 
those  born  under  Gemini. 

(The  negro  untucks  them,  but  has  some  difficulty  as  Mr.  R. 
is  sitting  on  a  corner  of  the  robe.  Finally  he  is  free,  and 
clambers  down  first,  then  helps  his  wife  out.) 

Mr.  R.  (handing  dollar  bill  to  negro) :  There  you  are.  You  can 
leave  the  chair  here,  and  come  back  for  us  in  half  an  hour. 
(The  negro  pushes  it  to  one  side  where,  however,  it  blocks 
the  walk  so  that  passersby  would  have  to  make  a  detour.) 

Mrs.  R.  (seeing  puppies)'.   Look,  Henry  I    Do  you  remember 
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how  you  used  to  love  those?     Why,  on  our  honeymoon 

you  ate  hardly  anything  else. 
Mr.  R. :  I  know,  and  I  haven't  had  one  since. 
Mrs.   R.:     But   they   shouldn't   disagree   with  you,    Henry. 

You  know  that  all  those  born  under  Leo  should  eat  a  great 

deal  of  meat. 

{Simon,  who  has  been  ranging  pop-bottles,  hearing  voices 

conies  to  the  door,  and  would  have  been  far  less  surprised  to 

have  found  the  wolf.    Ever  the  salesman,  however.) 
Simon  {mechanically) :  Nice  Fidos. 
Mrs.  R. :  Yes,  they  are  beautiful,  and  my  husband  would  like 

to  have  one. 
Mr.  R.  {recklessly) :   With  plenty  of  mustard. 
Simon  {entering  Into  the  spirit) :  And  onions? 
Mr.  R.:    Don't  spare  a  thing.     {Simon  enters  the  shop  with 

alacrity.)    How  about  it,  Louisa? 
Mrs.  R.:   I — I  don't  think  so  just  now.    But  you  eat  as  many 

as  you  like,  dear.     In  the  meanwhile,  I'll  go  look  at  the 

babies.    What  do  I  do,  just  walk  right  in? 
Simon  {calling from  Inside):    Yes.      The  proprietor  just  can't 

stay  away  from  those  kids. 
Mrs.  R.:   Good-bye,  dear. 
Mr.  R.:   Don't  be  too  long.     {Mrs.  R.  gingerly  enters  Jake's 

booth.) 
Simon  {returning  with  steaming  frankfurter) :   Have  you  any  of 

your  own? 
Mr.  R. :  Not  a  one,  I  regret  to  say. 
Simon  :    That's  too  bad,  but  in  times  like  these  I  guess  you 

don't  mind. 
Mr.  R.  {airily):   Oh,  I  don't  know.  We  haven't  been  so  hard 

hit. 
Simon:  Wall  Street?    {Mr.  R.  nods.    Admiringly)  I'll  certainly 

hand  it  to  you  then. 
Mr.  R.:  Oh,  I  don't  deserve  much  credit.    All  I  can  say  is  that 

I  had  enough  sense  not  to  trust  to  luck.     {Gets  teeth  Into 

hot  dog.)     When  I  think  of  all  the  fools  who  lose  their 

money  through  sheer  ignorance — 
Simon  {timidly) :    You  mean  they  don't  know  enough? 
Mr.  R. :  Exactly.    And  do  you  know  why?    {Simon  shakes  his 

head.)  Because  they've  never  consulted  an  astrologist! 
Simon  {taken  aback):  Oh  I 
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Mr.  R.  {waxing  eloquent):    They  know  abso-lute-ly  nothing 

about  their  own  destinies. 
Simon  {sympathetically) :   I'm  sure  they  don't. 
Mr.  R.:    Mrs.  Rodewahl  is  the  one  who  first  put  me  wise. 

She  heard  about  it  at  some  Charity  lecture  she  went  to, 

and  immediately  made  an  appointment  for  a  reading. 
Simon  {interested  in  spite  oj  himself) :  Yes? 
Mr.  R.:  And  then  she  got  me  interested.    She  gave  them  the 

date  and  hour  of  my  birth,  and  ever  since  they've  told  us 

exactly  what  to  do. 
Simon  {wide-eyed) :  As  easy  as  that? 
Mr.  R.:    And  we  haven't  regretted  a  cent  it's  cost.     Why, 

without  their  telling  us  to  sell  Balloon  Bumpers  preferred, 

we  should  have  lost  millions. 
Simon  {lost  in  reverie) :  Can  you  imagine? 

{Mrs.  R.  comes  out  oj  the  booth,  followed  by  Jake.     Both 

are  beaming.) 
Mrs.  R.:    Oh,  Henry,  they're  such  little  darlings.     Couldn't 

we  take  one  home  with  us? 
Mr.  R.  {affably  to  Jake) :  Are  they  for  sale? 
Jake:  I'm  sorry,  no,  we  don't  handle  sales  here. 
Mrs.  R. :  And  how  were  your — uh — "dogs",  Henry? 
Mr.  R.  {to  Simon) :   I  think  I'll  have  another — Leo,  you  know. 
Simon:  Huh? 
Mrs.  R.  {sympathetically):   Don't  you  know  the  signs  of  the 

Zodiac?    I've  been  telling  your  friend  here  about  them. 
Jake  {anxious  to  show  off):  Sure,  Simp.     And  we  thought  it 

was  all  done  with  cards! 
Mrs.   R.    {understanding ly):    My   husband,   Mr.   Rodewahl, 

used  to  think  that  too. 
Jake  {startled) :   Rodewahl,  did  you  say? 
Mrs.  R. :  Why,  yes. 
Jake:    That's  funny.     The    name    is    familiar.     Say,    Simp, 

do  you  remember  a  Rodewahl? 
Simon:  No,  but  I've  heard  the  name. 
Jake  :  Say,  I  believe  that  was  the  name  of  the  party  the  chap 

I  worked  for  had  such  trouble  with.  {To  Mr.  R.)  Were  you 

ever  in  Peoria? 
Mr.  R.:   I  was  born  there! 
Jake:  And  your  first  name  is  Henry? 
Mr.  R.:  That's  it. 


Jake:   It  couldn't  be! 
Mr.  R. :   But  it  most  certainly  is..  -, 

Jake  {enthusiastically)'.  Well,  I  congratulate  you.  {Mr.  R. 
looks  puzzled.)  You're  as  big  and  healthy  as  any  man 
I've  ever  seen] 

Mrs.  R.  {resenting  this) :  You  talk  as  if  he'd  been  an  incubator 

baby. 
Jake:  And  so  he  was. 

Mrs.  R.:    Henry,  is  this  true? 

Mr.  R.:   I  can't  remember. 

Jake:   Didn't  my  own  boss  hold  you  in  his  arms? 

Mr.  R.  {a  great  light  dawning)'.  It  all  comes  back  to  me  now. 
So  that's  why  my  family  left  Peoria  right  after  I  was  born. 

Jake:  Afraid  of  gossip,  huh? 

Mr.  R.  {his  voice  trembles)'.  Yes.  And  they  just  must  never 
have  said  anything  to  me.  They  had  a  terror  of  in- 
have  said  anything  to  me.  They  had  a  terror  of  inferi- 
ority complexes,  I  know.  {Breaking  down)  It's  all  so 
undignified  in  a  banker.     What  can  I  do? 

Mrs.  R.  {her faith  shaken):  The  stars  are  a  joke,  and  I  don't 
think  there's  a  God    {she  wrings  her  hands). 

Mr.  R.  {suddenly) :   I  feel  terrible. 

Mrs.  R.  {suddenly  coming  to  life) :  Quick,  Henry,  the  horo- 
scope !  {More  dead  than  alive,  he  takes  a  pamphlet  out  oj  his 
pocket.) 

Mrs.  R.  {going  through  it  frantically) :  Just  as  I  hoped.  Oh, 
Henry,  you  were  really  born  under  Pisces,  and  that's 
deadly  to  pork. 

Mr.  R.:  My  God! 

Simon  {anxiously) :  How  do  you  feel  now? 

Mr.  R.  {groaning):    Oh,  such  indigestion! 

Mrs.  R. :  See,  we  can  trust  the  stars  after  all.  What  would 
we  do  without  them?  And  to  think  a  little  astrologist's 
mistake  nearly  made  us  lose  faith  in  the  great  scheme 
of  things!  That  Broadway  Limited  you  got  yesterday 
though — I  wonder  about  that. 

Simon  :  The  other  stocks  you  bought  turned  out  all  right, 
didn't  they? 

Mr.  R. :  But  think  of  the  millions  we  might  have  made  if  we'd 
only  known — 

Simon   {drily) :    That  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  you  were 
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born  four  months  later. 
Take:   Well,  it  happens  to  the  best  of  us.    Why,  I'd  almost  bet 

that  one  of  my  babies  here  will  some  day  be  president  of 

the  United  States. 
Mrs.  R.  {brightening) :   Let's  read  his  horoscope. 
Mr.  R.  {not feeling  very  well):   Some  other  day,  Louisa;   we'd 

better  be  rolling  along  now.     {They  climb  into  the  chair, 

and  the  negro  who  has  been  hovering  about  for  some  time, 

tucks  them  in  again.) 
Mr.  R. :    {to  Jake):    Good-bye.     {Unable  to  restrain  a  note  of 

acidity  from  creeping  into  his  voiced)  Thank  you  very  much 

for  the  details.     {To  Simon,  taking  soda-mint  tablets  out  of 

pocket?)  The  frankfurters  were  fine,  but  you  see  now  that 

one  can't  run  against  one's  stars,  can  one? 
Jake  {to  Simon) :  I  guess  you  haven't  any  doubts  now. 
Simon  {smiling  wisely):    Well — you  see:    I  know  what  goes 

into  my  pups. 


Comprehension 

Ruth  Unangst,  Graduate  Student 

Dawn  did  come  again, 

Inevitable  as  fate 

And  just  as  gray  and  drawn, — 

And  with  the  clear  sight 

Only  the  sleepless  know,  it  came. 

Cool  morning  air  and  restless 

Calls  for  all  the  warmth, 

All  the  continuance 

Of  accustomed  life. 

But  my  heart  is  cool  and  restless, 

And  my  eyes  look  forth 

On  a  world,  etched  clear  but  hueless, 

Seeing,  dispassionate, 

Yet  someway  sad. 
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The  Cherry  Tree 

Charlotte  Einsiedler,  '32 

WHEN  Alison  woke  on  Sunday  morning  in  her 
grandmother's  house  she  felt  more  than  contented 
and  as  if  she  had  been  contented  even  while  she  slept. 
The  spring  air  blew  the  curtains  inward  and  filled  the  room 
with  a  freshness  that  was  neither  cool  nor  warm.  Her  grand- 
mother lived  further  north  than  Alison  did  and  it  seemed  to 
the  child  that  in  coming  here  she  was  starting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  spring  again. 

At  breakfast  it  was  as  if  there  were  a  low  hum  in  the  world 
all  around  them;  Alison  and  her  grandmother,  listening  to  the 
out-of-doors,  spoke  very  little.  Alison  loved  to  be  with  her 
grandmother  and  the  grandmother  always  anticipated  with 
longing  the  visits  of  the  child,  so  that  just  to  say  to  each 
other  that  they  would  start  for  church  at  about  half-past  ten 
and  that  Alison  would  carry  the  hymnal  was  a  satisfaction. 

On  their  way  to  church  they  stopped  to  look  at  the  cherry 
tree  which  was  in  bloom  in  the  front  of  the  yard.  It  was  small 
but  perfectly  shaped  and  so  dazzlingly  white  as  to  seem  some- 
thing miraculous.  When  Alison  looked  at  it  she  felt  that  it 
was  here  for  a  moment  to  tell  her  something,  something  which 
it  had  told  her  before,  and  something  that  she  would  always 
forget. 

As  they  sat  together  in  the  church  pew  her  grandmother 
would  smile  at  Alison,  and  look  at  the  new  ribbons  on  her  hat 
to  see  how  they  became  her  and  then  stare  respectfully  ahead 
at  the  minister  and  the  decorous  rows  of  worshippers.  Alison 
looked  about  her,  too,  and  yet  all  the  while  her  mind  was  on 
the  out-of-doors  which  she  could  catch  sight  of  through  the 
half-opened  windows.  The  delicate  noises  of  the  spring  outside 
carried  her  imagination  all  over  the  countryside  that  was 
beginning  to  be  green.  The  words  of  the  minister  wove  them- 
selves exquisitely  and  fantastically  into  her  mood, — "Some 
shall  die  in  the  wilderness  but  even  they  shall  have  a  glimpse 
of  the  promised  land."  She  saw  before  her  a  grove  of  cherry 
trees,  a  stream,  and  meadows  along  it.  It  was  not  so  far  away 
as  heaven;    it  was  not  a  fairy  land;    it  was  a  country  which 


might  already  be,  a  country  in  which  she  might  eventually 
find  herself.  All  a  child's  anticipation  of  the  future,  all  the 
sense  of  it  as  a  legend  which  will  come  to  life,  filled  Alison  on 
that  Sunday  morning. 

After  the  service  when  she  and  her  grandmother  were  outside 
the  church  on  the  pavement,  their  nearest  neighbor  came  down 
the  white  stone  steps  evidently  very  anxious  to  speak  to  them. 

"I  came  along  the  road  after  you  had  left,"  he  said  to  the 
grandmother,  '"and  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  but  I  saw  a 
young  vagabond  step  right  over  your  garden  hedge  and  settle 
himself  under  your  cherry  tree,  knapsack  and  all.  I  must  say 
I  think  it's  a  pretty  bold  thing  to  do." 

"Why  he  has  really  no  right  to  do  that,"  said  Alison's 
grandmother,  smoothing  her  gloves. 

"I  don't  suppose  he's  dangerous,"  said  her  neighbor,  "but 
still  I  wanted  to  warn  you.  It  might  be  a  surprise  for  you 
to  find  him  there  when  you  open  your  gate.  It's  a  nice  spot 
and  I  suppose  he  just  took  advantage  of  it." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  Alison  heard  her  grandmother 
say,  "I  shall  certainly  speak  to  him." 

Alison  felt  a  wave  of  love  for  her  grandmother  coming  over 
her  when  she  heard  her  speak  in  that  tone  of  voice.  It  did  not 
hold  the  indignation  of  a  landowner  whose  rights  have  been 
outraged,  but  rather  the  reproach  of  some  one  hurt  that  what 
was  hers  had  been  rudely  treated. 

As  they  walked  down  the  country  road  her  grandmother 
speculated  on  why  anyone  should  simply  walk  into  her  garden. 
"You  wouldn't  think  he  could  take  any  pleasure  in  it  if  it  were 
someone  else's,"  she  said,  "and  if  he  hadn't  been  invited  in." 

When  they  came  home  they  found  that  all  was  exactly  as 
their  neighbor  had  said;  the  young  vagabond  was  sitting 
under  the  tree  and  was  just  taking  things  out  of  his  knapsack 
and  spreading  them  about, — some  bread,  a  knife,  and  a  cup, — 
and  he  had  even  fastened  a  small  spray  of  blossoms  from  the 
tree  in  his  buttonhole.  He  got  up  from  the  ground  at  once 
when  he  saw  the  grandmother  and  the  girl  approaching. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind,"  he  said,  with  a  winning  smile, 
"but  I've  been  walking  since  early  morning  and  was  tired  and 
this  looked  like  such  a  nice  spot  that  I  just  couldn't  help 
coming  in.    Such  a  beautiful  cherry  tree!    I've  never  seen  one 
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like  it.  And  now  I'll  go  right  away  and  won't  trouble  you 
any  more." 

He  was  fair,  but  the  sun  had  bronzed  his  skin  and  even,  it 
seemed,  browned  his  hair  a  little.  His  face  was  not  impudent, 
but  lively,  and  his  whole  manner  that  of  a  person,  engaging 
but  irresponsible,  who  enjoyed  every  passing  pleasure, — and 
evidently  he  had  a  real  eye  of  the  beauties  of  their  cherry 
tree. 

"Well,  you  needn't  hurry  away  like  that,"  said  Alison's 
grandmother.  "Have  you  far  to  walk?" 

"Oh,  I'm  going  to  try  to  get  two  or  three  towns  further 
before  night,"  said  the  young  man,  "I'm  going  visiting  further 
north  and  I  haven't  the  money  to  go  any  other  way  than  on 
foot." 

"I'm  poor  too,"  said  Alison's  grandmother,  "but  not  so 
young  and  strong  as  you,  so  I  don't  get  even  to  the  next  town. " 

"But  you  walk  to  church,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  wouldn't 
have  it  in  me."  And  he  smiled  ingratiatingly  to  them  both. 
"And  now  perhaps  I  had  better  go." 

But  Alison  and  her  grandmother  were  not  unwilling  that  he 
should  stay  longer,  and  kept  on  talking  to  him.  Finally  the 
grandmother  seeing  that  the  food  from  his  knapsack  was 
rather  scant,  said  that  he  must  stay  and  eat  his  noon  meal 
with  them.  In  the  end  he  consented  on  condition  that  they 
would  let  him  carry  out  a  table  under  the  cherry  tree  so  that 
they  could  eat  their  meal  out  there.  He  helped  to  lay  a  cloth 
on  it,  took  out  what  he  had  in  his  knapsack  to  add  to  the 
meal,  asked  to  pick  some  more  cherry  blossoms,  put  one  spray 
in  a  glass  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  another  on  Alison's 
hat,  of  which  he  admired  the  ribbons.  He  was  extremely 
graceful,  and  Alison  and  her  grandmother  liked  to  watch  him 
as  he  moved  about. 

The  length  of  the  meal,  helping  them  take  the  table  and  the 
dishes  back,  and  then  more  talk  afterwards, — evidently  he 
enjoyed  talking, — made  it  late  afternoon  before  he  left.  It 
was  already  growing  dark  when  they  finally  saw  him  setting 
out  on  his  way,  with  a  fresh  spray  of  cherry  blossom  in  his 
buttonhole. 

"He  was  really  a  nice  man,"  said  Alison. 

"Yes,"  said  her  grandmother,  "I  didn't  think  he  was  going 
to  be,  and  I  was  quite  surprised." 
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"I  had  a  feeling  something  nice  was  going  to  happen  this 
morning, "  said  Alison.  They  smiled  at  one  another,  and  then 
the  grandmother  lapsed  into  silence  and  stared  reflectively 
down  the  road. 

What  fascination  the  stranger's  visit  had  had  for  them, 
neither  could  have  told;  for  one  it  was  possibly  that  of  a 
future  which  might  never  happen  and  for  the  other  that  of  a 
past  never  fully  realized.  The  anticipation  of  the  thirteen-year- 
old  child  and  the  remembrance  of  the  grandmother  past  sixty 
years  had  something  of  the  same  quality, — that  of  the  scent 
from  the  garden  which  gives  the  passerby  a  more  actual  idea 
of  what  is  within  than  those  who  are  inside  possess. 

"He  may  even  be  a  rogue, "  said  the  grandmother,  and  Alison 
nodded,  but  the  thought  had  little  effect  on  either  of  them. 

It  was  growing  darker  and  the  cherry  tree  took  on  a  dim  and 
ghostly  whiteness  that  made  it  in  a  way  more  real,  as  if  it 
were  showing  itself  now  as  it  was  in  its  true  landscape.  As  if 
she  had  heard  them  called  by  a  faint  voice  somewhere  along 
the  dusky  horizon,  Alison  remembered  the  words  about  the 
wilderness  and  the  glimpse  of  the  promised  land.  While  the 
cherry  tree  in  the  gathering  twilight  seemed  to  be  slowly  van- 
ishing from  view,  Alison  and  her  grandmother,  the  old  and 
the  young  together,  without  the  stress  of  the  actual  happen- 
ing, knew  for  a  few  moments  in  the  darkening  garden  an 
exquisite  participation  in  what  might  have  been. 
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To  An  Evening  Star 

Nancy  Woodward,  '35 

Behold,  before  me  in  the  west 

A  star  is  hanging  from  a  cloud, 

Just  as  a  lantern  of  the  blest 

From  some  great  angel's  wing  down-bowed 

Might  hang.    It  lights  for  me  the  hours 

Of  that  dim  night,  which  hovers  dark 

Upon  the  hills,  and  downward  showers 

Its  deepening  shadows.    Oh,  bright  spark, 

With  heaven's  love  illuminate 

This  world  of  ours,  but  let  your  light 

Shine  clearest  for  the  ones  who  hate, 

And  not  for  us  who  love,  this  night. 

You  need  not  have  so  brightly  shone 

For  me.    I  travel  not  alone. 
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The  Philanthropist 

Eleanor  Yeakel,  '33 

1TH  her  tea  tray  by  her  elbow,  Mrs.  Chalmers  Whit- 
ford  engaged  in  negligible  conversation  with  her 
visitor.  Mrs.  Whitford  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  ritual 
of  tea.  She  had  once  read  that  tea  drinking  was  a  cult  founded 
on  the  adoration  of  the  beautiful  among  the  sordid  facts  of 
everyday  existence.  From  that  moment,  a  new  significance 
became  attached  to  her  daily  little  ceremony,  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
ford was  very  conscious  of  the  delicate  clatter  of  saucers  and 
spoons,  the  soft  rustle  of  feminine  hospitality.  Now,  as  she 
went  through  the  familiar  catechism  about  cream  and  lemon, 
and  then  watched  the  crystal  sugar  disintegrate  within  the 
amber  liquid,  her  hands  caressed  the  smooth  porcelain  of  the 
cup,  and  the  sleek  trimness  of  the  silver  spoon. 

"Such  delicious  tea,"  her  friend  was  murmuring.  "With- 
out doubt  the  best  I  have  tasted."  Mrs.  Whitford  smiled 
gently,  and  with  a  gesture  of  her  hand  accepted  the  compli- 
ment, protested  it,  and  dismissed  it  at  the  same  time.     She 
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knew  it  was  the  best  tea  obtainable;  it  breathed  the  fragrance 
of  the  East.    It  was  imported. 

"About  the  visit  to  the  Soldiers'  Home,"  she  began,  setting 
her  cup  down  on  the  teakwood  table,  and  glancing  at  the 
guttering  candle  in  the  tall  stick  by  the  tea  service.  It  was 
only  when  the  candles  began  to  gutter  that  Mrs.  Whitford 
turned  her  attention  from  the  beautiful  and  elegant  in  life, 
as  exemplified  by  imported  tea  served  in  her  ivory-panelled 
boudoir,  and  began  "the  demure  contemplation  of  the  Im- 
perfect". "I  should  be  very  glad  to  go  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  to  inspect  the  Home.  I  don't  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  could  be  done  for  the  comfort  of  the  men  who  are  still 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Poor  fellows!"  Mrs. 
Whitford  pressed  a  filmy  handkerchief  to  her  lips,  and  looked 
pained. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  the  visitor  said  quickly.  "It  was  because 
we  felt  sure  that  you  would  be  so  sympathetic,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Whitford,  that  we  asked  you  to  be  on  our  Committee,  even 
at  such  a  late  date.  We  are  too  fortunate  to  find  you  willing  to 
accept  the  commission.  It  does  not  put  you  out  too  much,  I 
hope?" 

"No,  no,"  Mrs.  Whitford  replied,  "not  at  all.  I  did  have 
another  engagement,  but  I  have  written  a  letter  here, 
cancelling  it."  She  balanced  in  her  hand  a  sealed  envelope  of 
heavy  white  vellum,  to  which  clung  a  faint,  appropriate  odor 
of  jasmine.    "  I  shall  be  only  too  glad    ..." 

"You  are  so  kind,"  the  visitor  protested,  as  she  gathered  up 
her  handbag  and  scarf.  "I  have  thought  more  than  once  that 
perhaps  it  was  you  who  sent  that  munificent  gift  to  the 
Children's  Hospital.  I  am  connected  with  it,  and  know  posi- 
tively that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  anonymous  gift,  the 
hospital  could  not  have  gone  on  with  its  work.  Whoever  sent  it 
is  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  his  or  her  name  should  be 
known.    Of  course,  everyone  appreciates  the  modesty — " 

"Exactly.  One  doesn't  let  one's  left  hand  know  what  the 
right  hand  does,  you  know." 

"Truly  a  magnificent  gesture.  Still,  the  whole  city  wants  to 
know  who  the  generous  donor  is.  But  there  seems  to  be  no 
hope  of  ever  finding  out,  so  I  hear  that  the  newspapers  have 
given  up  trying." 

After  the  visitor  left,  Mrs.  Whitford  drank  a  second  cup  of 
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tea.  The  action  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  feeling  of 
benevolence  which  permeated  her  being.  She  lay  back  in  her 
chair,  and  allowed  the  sensation  to  well  up  and  engulf  her  in 
wave  upon  wave.  The  anonymous  gift  of  $50,000  to  the 
Hospital  had  been  a  magnificent  gesture,  and  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  its  unknown  donor  had  filled  many  newspaper 
columns,  had  been  the  purpose  of  many  sermons,  and  the 
subject  of  countless  conversations.  The  papers  had  made 
repeated  guesses  as  to  the  identity  of  the  generous  person,  but 
had  finally  given  up  the  search,  according  to  the  visitor.  It 
was  too  bad  that  no  one  would  ever  realize — no  one  would 
ever  be  certain  that  it  was  Mrs.  Whitford  who  had  given  the 
money.     But  of  course,  one  didn't  let  one's  left  hand  know 

That  night,  an  audience  was  sought  with  the  Editor  of  the 
World  by  a  dirty  urchin  who  said  that  a  woman  had  given 
him  some  money,  and  told  him  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
in  person.  The  boy  handed  over  a  smudged  envelope,  and  the 
man  opened  it.  Inside  he  found  an  unsigned  message,  stating 
that  the  writer  had  undoubted  information  that  Mrs. 
Chalmers  Whitford,  of  the  city,  had  been  the  unknown 
contributor  to  the  Children's  Hospital.  As  he  looked  within 
the  envelope  for  any  other  message,  he  caught  the  faint  odor  of 
jasmine. 
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R.  LOUIS 

Hairdresser 


28  WEST  58th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 

Opposite  the  Plaza 

Tel.,  Plaza  3-5947 
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Philadelphia 

SCHOOL  RINGS,  EMBLEMS, 

CHARMS  AND  TROPHIES 

Of  the  Better  Kind 


THE  GIFT  SUGGESTION  BOOK 

mailed  upon  request 
illustrates  and  prices 

Jewels,  Watches,  Clocks,  Silver,  China 
Glass,  Leather  and  Novelties 

from  which  may  be  selected 

distinctive  Wedding,  Birthday 

Graduation  and  other  Gifts 


For  Your  Needs 


<t  We  have  a  completely  appointed 
and  sanitary  Hairdressing  establish- 
ment equipped  with  the  latest  tried 
appliances. 

•t  Expert  operators  are  employed  in 
every  department,  assuring  you  perfect 
work  in  the  latest  modes. 
4  Toilet  preparations  that  are  perfect 
and  beautifully  packed. 
*f  Elegant  and  exotic  perfumes  at 
lowest  prices. 


f^iche 


1721  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 

Bell  Phones 
Rittenhouse  7625  Rittenhouse  7658 


INSURANCE 


FIRE  OR  BURGLARY  INSUR- 
ANCE on  Students'  personal 
effects  while  at  College  or  else- 
where. 

INSURANCE  on  jewelry,  furs  or 
other  personal  effects  against 
all  risks  in  transit,  in  hotels, 
etc.,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE 
covering  damage  to  car  and 
liability  for  damage  to  property 
or  for  injuries  to  persons. 

James  Barton  Longacre 

SUCCESSOR   TO 

LONGACRE  &  EWING 

BULLITT  BUILDING 

141  S.  4th  St.  Phila. 
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Mullen  &  Wolf 

OPTICIANS 

Broad  Street  Station  Bridge 

Commercial  Trust  Building 

PHILADELPHIA 


JntqomervAjc.  BrynfllSwr 

Luncheon  Tea  Dinner 

Special  Parties    Phone  Bryn  Iflawr  3U. 
Guest  Rooms 


DKEKA 

Fine  Stationers 


SMART  STATIONERY 

Imported  French  Papers 
designed  exclusively  for  DREKA 


UNUSUAL  GIFTS 

for 

Bridge  Prizes 

Playing  Cards,  Score  Pads,  Tallies 


1121  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


Whitehall 


at 
HAVERFORD 

An  Apartment  Hotel  of  distinction 
conveniently  located  on  Lancaster 
Avenue  adjoining  Haverford  Col- 
lege Campus. 

Spacious  rooms  with  private  bath 
reserved  for  transient  guests. 

Delightful  Dining  Room  overlooking 
College  Campus  and  Whitehall 
Gardens.  Service  table  d'hote  and 
a  la  carte.     Very  reasonable  tariff. 

Students'  charge  accounts  may  be 
arranged  for. 


MAJOR  A.  STANLEY  STANFORD 
Ardmore  3160 


Keep  a  Regular 

TELEPHONE 

Date  with  Home 


et  the  day  and  hour  and  .  .  .  throughout 
the  college  year  .  .  .  pay  Mother  and  Dad 
a  regular  weekly  "voice  visit"  by  telephone. 
They'll  be  thrilled  to  hear  the  latest  campus  news  ...  to 
share  the  fun  ...  to  know  you're  well.  It's  a  safe  bet  you'll 
enjoy  it,  tool  Make  it  a  habit  ...  as  much  as  your  weekly  letter! 
The  cost  is  low  .  .  .  particularly  at  night.  Just  look  at  these 
figures!  After  8:30  P.  M.,  points  a  hundred  miles  away  can  be 
reached  for  35c  .  .  .  nearly  two  hundred  miles  away  for  60c! 
And,  of  course  (Dad  will  O.  K.  this),  you  can  always  reverse 
the  charge!     Now  for  the  call   .    .    . 

FOR  THE  LOWEST  COST 
AND     GREATEST     EASE 

Set  your  "date"  for  after  8:30  P.  M.  and  take  advantage 
of  the  low  Night  Rates.  (A  dollar  call  is  60c  at  night;  a 
50c  call  is  35c)  Just  give  the  operator  your  home  tele- 
phone number.     If  you  like,  charges  can  be  reversed. 

By  making  a  date  the  folks  will  be  at  home.  Thus  you 
can  make  a  Station  to  Station  call  rather  than  a  more 
expensive  Person  to  Person  call. 


51  W.  Lancaster  Ave. 
Ardmore,  Pa. 

Le  Chapeau 

INC. 

SPECIALTY  SHOP 

Distinctive 

Millinery  Kathryn 

Lingerie  Altman 

CALL— ARDMORE  2826 


Meet  your  friends  at  the 

BRYN  MAWR 
Confectionery 

(Next  to  Seville  Theatre  Bids-) 

The 
Rendezvous  of  the  College  Girls 

Tasty  Sandwiches,  Delicious  Sundaes 
Superior  Soda  Service 

Music — Dancing  for  girls  only 


PATRONIZE  OUR 
ADVERTISERS 


LUNCHEON— DINNER 
Sunday  Dinner  5:00  to  8.00  P.M. 

Private  Room  for  Parties 
1725  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia 

Pennypacker  9727 


KEMPEN'S  INN 

LUNCHEON 

TEA 

DINNER 

27  West  Lancaster  Avenue 

Ardmore  12 


Caps — Gowns  and  Hoods 

For  All  Degrees 

The  country's  largest  maker  of 
Academic  Costumes.  Write  for 
Samples  and  for  Prices. 

Sole  Depository  of  the  Inter-collegiate 
Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

COTRELL  and  LEONARD 

Est.  1832  Albany,  N.  Y. 


May  We  Help  You  With 
Your  Fur  Problem 

Jf  urg  of  tfte  petter  <Srabe 
1730  Cfjestmit  &l 
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CONNELLY'S 
Florists 

1226  LANCASTER  AVENUE 
ROSEMONT,  PA. 


A  BIT  OF  A  SHOP 

An  unusual  place  to  drink  Tea  and  talk 

Cakes  and  Sandwiches  to  be  taken  out 

GIFTS 

720  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr 

Bryn  Mawr  2379 


"FASHION  CENTRE" 

Dresses,  Coats  and  Millinery 

CABOT'S  GOWN  SHOP 

40  West  Lancaster  Avenue 
Ardmore,  Penna. 


BRINTON  BROS. 

Fancy  and  Staple  Groceries 

LANCASTER  and  MERION  AVES. 

Telephone:            Orders  Called  For 

Bryn  Mawr  63               and  Delivered 

Cosmeticians  Hairdressers 

Rudemar  Method    Frigidine  Permanent 

PEACOCK  BEAUTE  SALON 

Seville  Theatre  Building 

Lancaster  Avenue,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Open  Tues.  and  Fri.  Phone 

Evenings  Bryn  Mawr  475 


Printers 
of  this 
book 


M, 


IOST  OF  THE  SCHOOL  MAGAZINES  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND  VICINITY  ARE  PRINTED  HERE.  LET 
US  SUBMIT  OUR  PROPOSITION  FOR  PRINTING 
YOUR    PERIODICAL    OR    CLASS    RECORD    BOOK. 

Westbrook  Publishing  Co. 

5800  Nrrth  Mervine  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Purity  Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  1385 

METH'S  PASTRY  SHOP 

1008  Lancaster  Ave.,  Bryn  Mawr 

Birthday  Cakes,  Wedding  Cakes 
Ice  Cream,  Candy 

Prompt  Delivery  Service 


THE  CRETONNE  SHOP 

CRETONNES,  DRAPERIES,  UPHOLSTERING 

Wall  Paper 

Lancaster  and  Elliott  Aves. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Phone:  Bryn  Mawr  88 

HAVERFORD  PHARMACY 

henby  w.  press,  p.o. 

Haverford  Avenue 

haverford,  pa. 

Bell  Telephones 

Ardmore  122,  2424,  2425 

Prescriptions,  Drugs  and  Gifts 

PROMPT     AUTOMOBILE     DELIVERY     SERVICE 


Mid  City,  1829  Chestnut  Street 

Rit.  9686 

Germantown,  223  W.  Chelten  Ave. 

Ger.  7608 


FRED.  MORRIS,  INC. 

EXCLUSIVE  LADIES'  HATTERS 


JEANETTS 

BRYN  MAWR  FLOWER  SHOP 

823  Lancaster  Avenue 

Phone  570 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


auto  supplies  Bryn  Mawr  840 

Bryn  Mawr  Supplies  Co. 

RCA  RADIOLAS 

Victors,  Orthophonies  and  Records 

841 H  Lancaster  Avenue 
BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 


College  Inn  and  Tea  Room 

A  LA  CARTE  BREAKFAST 

Service  8  to  1 1  A.  M.,  Daily  and  Sunday 

Luncheon,  Afternoon  Tea  and  Dinner 

A  La  Carte  and  Table  d'Hote 

GUEST  ROOMS 
PERMANENT  and  transient 

STUDENT  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 


Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  1185. 
Luncheon        Afternoon  Tea         Dinner 

CHATTER-ON  TEA  HOUSE 

918  Old  Lancaster  Road 
Open  Sundays 

Dinner  Parties  by  Appointment 


JOHN  J.  McDEVITT 

PRINTING 

Programs,  Bill  Heads,     Ticketa,  Letter 
Heads,  Announcements,   Booklets,  etc. 


1145  Lancaster  Ave. 


Bryn  Mawr 


SAUTTER'S 

Ice  Cream,  Candy,  Cakes 
Lunches 

1227  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE  WILSON  LAUNDRY 
COMPANY 

Launderers  and  Dry  Cleaners 

BRYN  MAWR,  PA.         Phone  254 
'Gareful  Handling  and  Quality" 


THE  BRYN  MAWR 
TRUST  COMPANY 

Every  Banking  Facility 
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Robbed. . . 


"MY  FUR  COAT  IS  STOLEN!" 
OLt  you  won't  have  to  worry  if  you 

Store  Your  Furs 

With  Lane  Bryant 


WE'LL  STORE,  CLEAN  AND  GLAZE  YOUR  FURS 

and  include 
A  FULL  YEAR'S  WORLD-WIDE 
ALL-RISK  INSURANCE  POLICY 

Total  Charge  for  all-   ^  QL      <?J22L  v*luati°n 

£KK?        y  fJ  (Minimum  Charge  $5) 

and  a  $5  Analysis  of  your  Handwriting  Free 


BRING  OR  SEND  YOUR  FURS-OR 
TELEPHONE  RITTENHOUSE  0660 


Ask  For  Fur  Storage 
Our  Bonded  Messengers  will  call  for  your  Furs 


Lane  Bryant 

Chestnut  Corner  Twelfth 


Arthur  Perry  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


it 


1500  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


MOORE'S  PHARMACIES 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Drugs,  Chemicals,  Stationeries 
Etc. 


HAND  KNIT 

Bouclette  Suits  in  Tweed  and  Wool 

Also  Silk  and  Wool  Sportswear 
Individual  and  Exclusive  Designs  at 
MORGAN  FIELD  COMPANY 

116  SOUTH  19TH  STREET 

Orders  taken  to  your  individual  measure 

Suits  Cleaned,  Blocked  and  Repaired 


Blue  Lantern  Tea  Room 

241  South  Quince  Street 

(Between  11th  and  12th  Streets- 
rear  of  Forrest  Theatre) 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Good  Food — Reasonably  Priced 
Unique  Atmosphere 


Dorothy  R.  Bullitt,  Inc. 

Sports,  day  time  and  evening 
wear  for  the  young  woman  who 
must  dress  well  at  moderate  cost. 


30  PARKING  PLAZA 
ARDMORE 

Next  to  the  Times-Medical  Bldg. 


CHESTNUT  HILL,  PA. 


BAYHEAD,  N.  J. 


Thos.  C.  Fluke  Company 
and  Hallowell's 

1616  CHESTNUT  STREET 
BROAD  STREET  STATION 

PHILADELPHIA'S 

MOST  FASCINATING 

FOOD  STORES 


Congratulations 
to  the 
Graduate 


Send  her  greetings 
from 


V< 


A^/a^  Engraved  or 

^^  Printed 

-^       ^  Calling  Cards 

^^)  Wedding  Stationery 


24  South  1 5th  Street 
Philadelphia 


Jane  Tooher  Sport  Clothes 

School. . .  College. . .  Camp 

711   BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Gymnasium  Garments 


OFFICIAL  OUTFITTER  FOR 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 


TH  E 
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WYE  WISH  to  announce  the  appointment  of  RICHARD  STOCK- 
TON as  our  representative  in  Bryn  Mawr.  He  will  show,  in 
the  space  of  a  year's  time,  the  best  works  of  the  modern  and  primi- 
tive masters  in  full  color  reproduction.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
collotype  process  the  prints  are  made  with  mechanical  accuracy 
bringing  out  the  true  color  that  up  until  this  time  has  been  so  difficut 
to  catch. 

All  the  glamour  of  Gauguin,  the  softness  of  Cezanne,  and  the 
richness  of  Monet  is  reflected  in  these  imported  prints.  Prices 
range  from  two  to  eighteen  dollars  and  the  prints  may  be  had  either 
framed  or  unframed. 


Prints  are  being  exhibited  each  month  at  the  shop  of 

RICHARD  STOCKTON 


Bryn  Mawr 
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VIVIAN  R.  NOBLE 
Eugene  Permanent  Waving 


Shampooing 
Marcelling 
Scalp  Treatments 
Facial  Massage 
Manicuring 
Hair  Bobbing 


831   LANCASTER  AVENUE 
BRYN  MAWR,  PA. 

(Over  the  Toggery  Shop) 

Open  Evenings 
Phone,  Bryn  Mawr  1208 


SIMPLICITY 
SMARTNESS 
and 
ORIGINALITY 

Fred  Norris 

the  HATTER 


1 829  Chestnut  Street 
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-LANTERN"  PRIZES  AWARDED 


AS  JUDGE  of  the  contest  for  the  best  piece  of  prose  and 
the  best  piece  of  poetry  to    appear  in  the  Lantern 
this  year,  Mr.  Christopher  Morley    has  awarded  the 
prizes  to  Eleanor  Yeakel  for  her  story,    The  Philanthropist, 
and  to  Carolyn  Lombardi,  for  her  poem,  Lines  to  a  Ghost. 
Both  these  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  May  issue. 
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No  Method  in  His  Madness 

Leta  Clews,  '33 

CONFRONTED  with  Mr.  Shaw's  latest  work,  so  hot  from 
the  fires  of  creation  as  to  be  as  yet  unpublished,  I  find 
myself  in  the  position  of  one  who  finding  a  cow  in  a 
horse-show,  has  to  judge  her  solely  by  her  shape.  Only  for 
a  minute  might  our  eyes  have  deceived  us;  set  and  costume 
alone  have  never  been  able  to  constitute  a  play.  Too  True  to  be 
Good,  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Guild  Theatre  in  New  York,  is 
avowedly  not  a  play,  but  according  to  the  sub-title  in  the  pro- 
gram "a  collection  of  stage  sermons  by  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature."  Not  that  plot  is  entirely 
absent  from  Too  True  to  be  Good;  the  first  act  creates  a  situa- 
tion which  unquestionably  admits  of  development. 

Sweetie,  as  a  night  nurse,  manages  to  introduce  Popsy 
into  the  "bedroom  in  one  of  the  best  suburban  villas  in  one 
of  the  richest  cities  in  England"  only  to  find  that  Miss  Mopply, 
near-victim  of  her  mother's  pampering  and  the  doctor's 
prescriptions  is  quite  well  enough  to  protect  her  pearls, 
although  her  vicious  kicking  exhausts  her  even  more  than  it 
does  her  subjects.  Like  Briinnhilde,  however,  she  wakes  from 
her  coma  with  love  in  her  heart,  and  is  quite  willing  to  listen  to 
Popsy's  resourceful  proposal  that  she  steal  the  pearls  herself, 
and  with  her  new-found  friends  seek  health  and  happiness 
in  some  distant  land.  The  situation,  of  course,  is  not  a  little 
fantastic,  and  the  presence  of  The  Monster,  or  sick  bacillus, 
who  swollen  to  the  bursting  point  by  the  disease  he  has  caught 
from  the  patient,  discusses  the  doubtful  science  of  medicine 
with  the  doctor  (admittedly  not  drunk)  leaves  little  doubt 
as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  plot.  At  this  point,  however, 
Shaw  gives  up  entirely,  and  the  act  closes  with  the  assurance 
of  The  Monster,  now  completely  cured  and  tucked  into  bed : 

"The  play  is  now  virtually  over,  but  the  characters  will 
discuss  it  at  great  length  for  two  acts  more.  The  exit  doors 
are  all  in  order.    Good-night." 

The  promise  is  indeed  fulfilled;  the  second  act  shows  us 
Pops,  Mops  and  Sweetie  in  the  land  of  their  dreams,  a  "sea 
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beach  in  a  mountainous  country"  to  be  exact,  only  that 
they  may  declare  their  boredom  and  the  woes  of  living  in 
general.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  BRITISH  COLONEL  (the 
capitals  are  Shaw's)  who,  sent  out  to  rescue  Mops  from  her 
supposed  kidnapers,  sits  about  in  a  deck  chair,  sketching  in 
water  colors,  scolding  Private  Meek  for  his  efficiency,  or 
flirting  with  Sweetie  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  Countess 
Valbrioni,  and  Mops,  her  native  guide.  He  does  not  even  take 
part  in  the  skirmish  with  some  native  tribe,  which  Shaw 
(deciding  actually  to  demonstrate  a  point)  allows  to  inter- 
rupt the  calm  of  inaction.  Small  wonder  that  in  the  last  act 
Sweetie  deserts  him  for  the  Sergeant,  whom  she  comes  upon 
in  "a  narrow  gap  leading  down  to  the  beach",  where,  seated 
in  a  grotto,  he  is  reading  Bunyan  and  the  Bible.  She  is  about 
to  make  another  conquest  when  the  Elder,  pondering  in  the 
grotto  opposite  begins  a  declamation.  He  strangely  enough, 
turns  out  to  be  Popsy's  atheist-father,  and  the  reunion  motif 
is  completed  when  Mops'  mother  arrives  on  the  scene. 
"Bashed"  by  the  Colonel  (later  he  acquires  a  sense  of  humor) 
whose  patience  she  has  exhausted,  she  recovers  consciousness 
a  new  woman,  and  seeing  the  folly  of  her  ways,  determines 
to  begin  life  all  over  again  with  her  daughter.  Sweetie  and 
the  Sergeant  set  out  to  try  marriage,  the  Colonel  to  return  to 
England  and  his  tyrannical  wife,  and  the  Elder  possibly  to 
drown  himself.  As  for  Popsy,  he  is  left  alone  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage,  preaching  on  and  on,  while  the  fog  rises,  "im- 
penetrable fog." 

Along  with  the  deliberate  absurdity  of  the  plot  there  is 
an  appropriate  neglect  of  conventional  technique.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  we  are  informed  that 
Sweetie  is  an  ex-chambermaid,  and  Popsy  an  ex-army  chaplain, 
but  it  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  last  act  that  we  learn  how 
they  met  and  started  in  business. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  in  this  play,  plot,  if  we  may  call  it 
that,  is  merely  an  excuse  for  Shaw  to  vary  the  scene  of  his 
discourse.  Even  a  child  would  see  that  it  was  in  no  way  de- 
signed to  bring  out  character.  But  Shaw  is  not  interested 
in  characterization;  in  the  final  speech — a  belated  preface — 
he  points  out  that  the  characters  seem  almost  phantasma- 
gorial.  But,  he  cries,  they  are  not  characters;  far  more  real 
than  that,   they  are  naked  minds — and    they    are    horrible. 
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For,  he  continues,  the  horror  of  the  naked  mind  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  naked  soul,  which  is  stripped  only  of  its 
manners,  morals  and  decencies;  the  naked  mind  is  stripped 
of  its  Idealism!  And  what,  dear  readers,  do  you  suppose  Mr. 
Shaw  supposes  has  stripped  the  mind  so  naked?    The  war! 

True,  we  saw  the  poor  Sergeant  no  longer  able  to  believe 
in  his  Bible  or  his  Pilgrim's  Progress;  the  war  made  their 
stories  too  real.  Mrs.  Mopply,  taught  that  she  must  sacrifice 
herself  for  others,  after  killing  several  children  with  her 
attentions,  found  that  she  had  won  hate  instead  of  love. 
Popsy — who  told  us  that  "hardly  more  than  a  boy"  he  cried 
all  night  after  first  dropping  a  bomb  on  a  sleeping  village — 
making,  as  his  father  says,  his  military  crimes  an  excuse  for 
his  civil  ones,  has  turned  thief.  Born  with  a  "divine  gift"  for 
preaching,  he  no  longer  has  anything  to  say,  for  one  must 
have  affirmation  to  preach.  Mops  for  some  reason  concludes 
that  "our  respectability  was  all  uppish  snobbery  and  our 
religion  gluttonous  selfishness".  The  Elder  is  perhaps  worst 
off,  an  atheist  who  has  lost  his  faith.  Dogma  of  one  kind  or 
another  is  our  only  salvation,  and  we  agree  only  to  find  that 
"the  only  trustworthy  dogma  is  that  there  is  no  dogma"; 
science  has  failed.  Let  the  wicked  perish,  for  no  one  can 
show  them  a  reason  for  being  good.  Alas!  we  are  all  falling 
into  a  "bottomless  abyss",  down,  down,  down.  Even  the 
Colonel,  the  only  one  to  be  offered  a  passport  into  the  Union 
of  Federated  Sensible  Societies — painting  in  water-colors  is  the 
only  British  institution  admired  by  the  Union — has  to  refuse 
because  of  his  wife. 

On  the  whole,  if  I  must  correspond  in  type  to  one  of  these 
naked  minds,  I  shall  pray  to  be  a  Sweetie.  Being  more  herself 
than  Shaw  (she  is  the  one  real  person  in  the  play)  she  does  not 
realize  the  horror  of  her  position.  That  she,  with  her  gross 
materialism — "How  could  I  marry  an  army  chaplain  with 
nothing  but  his  pay  and  an  atheist  for  his  father?" — and  her 
vulgar  instincts  as  attested  by  her  wantonness,  that  she 
should  typify  our  Lower  Centres  as  set  free  by  the  war,  dis- 
turbs her  not  at  all.  Quite  blithely  she  goes  on  making  mar- 
riage "rock  on  its  foundations,"  and  (poor  Sweetie)  leaving  us 
"no  place  to  live,  no  certainties,  no  workable  morality,  no 
heaven,  no  hell,  no  commandments,  and  no  God."  Is  Mops 
better  off,  for  all  that  she  typifies  our  Higher  Centres?  The 
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thought  that  she  is  spoilt  and  shocks  Sweetie  by  her  language 
worries  her  far  more  than  Sweetie's  shocking  her  does  Sweetie, 
— if  you  see  what  I  mean.  Unlike  the  ex-chambermaid, 
appetites  do  not  suffice  her,  and  after  her  first  flare  of  passion 
for  Popsy,  she  is  wretched  because  she  has  nothing  "sensible" 
to  do.  The  "glories  of  nature"  don't  last  a  week,  and  she 
should  go  mad,  she  thinks,  simply  contemplating  the  universe, 
so  cruel  and  incomprehensible.  Bless  her  heart!  she  wants 
"her  little  job  like  the  beaver,"  or  did  she  but  know  it,  like 
Voltaire  I 

Yes,  says  Shaw,  the  world  is  in  a  pretty  bad  way.  Honesty 
is  a  luxury,  titles  are  the  test  of  friendship,  and  only  truth  is 
contradicted.  "Do  you,  my  Sweetie,  lie  and  lie  and  lie  until 
your  imagination  bursts." 

Perhaps  these  may  seem  a  great  many  ideas  for  one  small 
play  to  contain,  especially  when  they  are  given  directly  in 
scattered  orations.  But  Shaw,  it  seems,  has  decided  that  the 
kitchen  stove  has  been  too  long  slighted;  regardless  of  rele- 
vancy, he  will  take  a  shot  at  anything  he  pleases.  Thus, 
along  with  satire  of  the  army,  where  the  secret  of  command 
is  (this  is  the  point  illustrated  by  the  skirmish)  "never  to 
waste  a  moment  doing  anything  that  can  be  delegated  to  a 
subordinate,"  we  have  Shaw's  view  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which,  as  the  Colonel  says,  we  always  forget  to  consult  when 
there  is  anything  serious  in  hand.  And  not  for  worlds  would  he 
let  a  doctor  slip  by  unnoticed. 

Mrs.  Mopply.  She  has  had  doctors  in  attendance  on  her 
almost  constantly  since  she  was  born. 

The  Monster.  She  has  the  constitution  of  a  horse  or  she'd 
have  died  long  ago. 

That  doctors  kill  rather  than  cure  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Moliere,  and  we  have  met  it  before  in  Shaw  in  the  Philanderer. 
Still,  the  lines  provoke  a  laugh;  the  miserable  microbe,  with 
his  gratuitous  reflections,  is  intrinsically  funny.  The  humor 
of  Sweetie  consists  chiefly  in  her  name,  which  I  admit  was  a 
stroke  of  genius.  Mrs.  Mopply,  strangely  enough,  is  simply 
a  bore,  the  best  lines  that  Shaw  can  muster  being  such 
obvious  comedy  as  "Nobody  can  say  that  I  am  a  worrier. 
You  won't  forget  that  new  prescription?"  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  first  act  is  most  hilarious,  it  is  horse-play.  After 
that,  comedy  of  any  kind  is  scarce.     Long  discourses  are  not 
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conducive  to  repartee.  Only  for  an  instant  in  the  last  act  do 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Shaw  we  know  and  love. 

Mops  (to  Pops).    Who  is  he? 

Pops.     The  next  worst  thing  to  a  mother:    a  father. 

The  Elder.     A  most  unhappy  father. 

Pops.     My  father,  in  fact. 

Otherwise,  the  "Shavian  wit"  appears  only  in  an  occasional 
aphorism  as  for  instance  when  the  Sergeant  reproves  Sweetie 
for  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  her  God  in  vain:  "If  you 
believe  in  him  (again  the  spelling  is  George  Bernard's)  it's 
blasphemy:  if  you  don't,  it  is  nonsense"; — again:  "Women 
are  not,  as  they  suppose,  more  interesting  than  the  universe." 

Brilliant  as  such  lines  are,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
they  are  worth  some  two  hours  of  boredom  and  impatience.  I 
know  (to  my  misfortune)  that  the  lady  next  me  slept  soundly 
through  two  acts,  and  I  happened  to  hear  the  comment  of 
some  jeunes gens  in  front  of  me:  "A  little  heavy  for  Saturday 
afternoon,  don't  you  think?  If  we'd  only  known,  we  could 
have  gone  to  Springtime  for  Henry."  Of  course,  the  same 
might  have  been  said  of  Hamlet,  but  although  none  is  more 
willing  than  I  to  score  the  "theatre-going  public,"  I  cannot 
blame  it  for  the  empty  seats  at  Too  True  to  be  Good.  Not 
merely  because  it  is  tedious — after  all,  we  do  go  to  lectures — 
but  because  it  fails  of  its  purpose;  even  the  dullest  leave  the 
theatre  with  an  impression  that  Shaw  was  trying  to  say 
something,  but  what  it  was  I  defy  even  the  brightest  to  gather 
at  a  sitting.  Long  speeches  on  a  platform  require  great 
concentration  on  the  part  of  the  hearers;  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logue, even  if  they  were  related  to  plot  and  character,  they 
would  be  difficult  to  follow.  Small  wonder  then,  that  during 
such  speeches  as  the  following,  delivered  at  random,  which 
would  be  confusing  even  on  paper,  the  audience  watched 
Beatrice  Lillie's  "business"  with  the  Sergeant. 

"Newton's  universe  was  the  stronghold  of  rational  Deter- 
minism: the  stars  in  their  orbits  obeyed  immutably  fixed 
laws;  and  when  we  turned  from  surveying  their  vastness  to 
study  the  infinite  littleness  of  the  atoms,  there  too  we  found 
the  electrons  in  their  orbits  obeying  the  same  universal 
laws." 

And  this  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  speech!  The  impatient 
play-goer  can  hardly   be  expected   to  care  whether  or  not 
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Shaw  is  sincere,  or  to  visualize  him,  beard  and  all,  standing  in 
the  place  of  the  Elder.  For  me  however,  since  I  was  able  to 
read  as  well  as  hear  him,  the  interest  of  the  play  consists  in 
the  study  it  affords  of  his  latest  attitude  toward  Life.  Not 
that  it  is  startling  in  itself — he  is  not  the  first  to  deplore  mod- 
ern civilization  and  the  evils  of  war — but  because  at  one  time 
he  deplored  that  very  idealism  which  he  now  blames  us  for 
being  glad  to  lose.  In  Arms  and  the  Man,  he  congratulates 
his  heroine  on  the  loss  of  her  illusions.  Now  it  appears  that 
his  objection  to  war  is  that  it  causes  the  loss  of  ideals.  Never- 
theless, however  he  may  contradict  himself,  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  Shaw  is  sincere;  this  is  why  the  final  speech 
was  so  moving.  We  feel  that  Shaw  really  sees  the  world  in 
ruins.  "I  must  preach  and  preach  and  preach  no  matter  how 
late  the  hour  or  how  short  the  day,  no  matter  if  I  have  nothing 
to  say"  is  a  sad  utterance.  But  does  it  not  remind  us  of  his 
past  influence  as  a  teacher?  To  make  people  think  is  not  an 
easy  task.  Yet  in  plays  like  Androcles  and  the  Lion  and  St. 
Joan,  he  undeniably  made  philosophy  popular.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  wrote  good  plays.  Not  only  did  he  show 
himself  capable  of  very  fine  satire  and  as  possessed  of,  per- 
haps I  should  say  with,  great  wit,  but  he  showed  also  that  he 
had  a  real  gift  for  characterization.  We  may  question  the 
merits  of  Caesar  as  an  ideal,  but  we  cannot  doubt  his  value  as 
an  artistic  creation;  he  is  incredibly  real. 

No  one  could  pick  on  Shaw  for  not  finding  his  prime  inter- 
est in  human  nature.  Let  him,  if  he  is  so  minded,  care  nothing 
for  art  in  comparison  with  morals.  And  give  him  a  whole 
cartload  of  pads  and  let  him  write  to  his  heart's  content,  as  he 
has  in  the  preface  to  Pygmalion,  "it  is  so  intensely  and  delib- 
erately didactic  that  I  delight  in  throwing  it  at  the  heads  of 
wise-acres  who  repeat  the  parrot  cry  that  art  should  never 
be  didactic.  It  goes  to  prove  my  contention  that  art  should 
never  be  anything  else."  But  when  he  boasts  that  Pymalion 
has  been  a  most  successful  play,  I  should  like  to  become  a 
little  bird  so  that  I  might  whisper  in  his  ear:  "your  theme,  dear 
sir,  never  intrudes  itself  apart  from  character.  You  express 
it,  dear  sir,  in  terms  of  a  story  which  is  emotionally-affecting. 
I  nearly  wept  when  Elizabeth  threw  the  bed-slipper  at  the 
Professor,  and  rushed  out  into  the  night." 

It  is  so  easy  to  say  of  anyone,  especially  of  a  playwright 
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whose  latest  play  has  not  succeeded,  that  he  is  growing  old. 
Obviously,  he  is.  So  are  we  all.  In  1908,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Getting  Married,  it  was  rumored  that  Old  Man  Age 
was  fast  advancing  upon  the  bearded  Irishman;  his  latest  play 
was  nothing  but  a  conversation!  Since  then,  however,  he  has 
staved  off  Second  Childhood,  to  the  extent  of  producing  The 
Dark  Lady  of  the  Sonnets,  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Pygmalion, 
and  St.  Joan,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

No,  though  I  dearly  love  a  bit  of  order  with  my  art,  I 
cannot  find  in  Too  True  to  be  Good  the  final  step  of  a  logical 
development.  True,  it  may  be  the  child  of  the  Apple  Cart, 
but  St.  Joan  could  never  have  been  its  grandmother.  Too 
True  to  be  Good  is  an  experiment  whose  failure  in  no  way 
proves  to  me  that  there  may  not  again  be  method  in  Shaw's 
madness. 


Jacob y s  Ladder 

Geraldine  Rhoads,  '35 

Shuttlewise 
They  bound  down 
And  bounce 
On  steps  pulsating, 
With  mighty  leap 
They  vault 
And  caracole 
Along  their  way. 

I  rouse  from  charmed  sleep 

At  such  a  caper 

To  wonder  at 

Their  prancing  curvets 

And  frisk  gyrations, 

To  wonder 

Why  the  quietness  of  morning 

Is  shattered  by  wallabies. 
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Mr.  Ginglate,  Old  Chap 

Gertrude  Franchot,  '35 

MR.  GINGLATE  was  very  much  amused.  0  yes, 
very  much  amused.  His  wife  had  written  that  she 
simply  had  to  stay  in  New  York  because  there  was 
going  to  be  a  dog  show.  His  daughter  had  telephoned  from 
boarding  school  that  she  was  going  to  visit  a  friend  in  the 
Adirondacks.  The  butler  had  gone  off  for  a  two  weeks' 
vacation,  the  cat  had  run  away,  and  the  maid  servant  was 
packing  up  because  she  had  suddenly  decided  to  marry  her 
man  Harry  who  had  the  unpleasant  car  which  never  started 
and  which  often  woke  Mr.  Ginglate  in  the  early  morning. 
And  so,  all  of  a  sudden,  on  a  fine  summer  morning,  Mr. 
Ginglate  found  himself  free.  Strangely,  unaccountably  free! 
There  was  no  business  to  be  done,  times  were  bad,  and  besides 
he  was  scarcely  in  his  office  any  more.  Things  were  running 
smoothly  without  him.  He  was  getting  onl  He  had  made 
himself  felt  in  the  business  world!  He  strode  as  bravely  as 
his  short  legs  would  carry  him  out  on  to  the  verandah,  his 
own  precious  verandah.  "Ah,"  he  whispered  to  the  syringa 
bushes  below  his  nose,  "ah,  but  you  smell  good  this  morning." 
And  the  ground  so  wet,  too,  he  thought,  and  decided  to 
venture  out.  A  dog  show,  eh?  Well  and  good,  he  muttered, 
the  old  lady  needs  a  change.  He  began  to  walk  very  fast. 
Anyone  who  did  not  know  him  would  have  said  that  he  was 
running,  but  of  course,  that  was  impossible;  Mr.  Ginglate 
had  not  run  for  years.  The  dew  was  delicious.  He  had  an 
unholy  thought:  what  if  he  should  rub  a  little  of  the  wet 
grass  on  his  ears — no  one  would  see  him,  he  was  sure. 

But  he  was  wrong  there.  Young  John  Brent  saw  him. 
John  was  coming  up  from  the  brook  (he  had  been  fishing 
since  early  morning),  and  he  saw  Mr.  Ginglate  lean  over, 
pull  out  some  grass  and  rub  the  backs  of  his  ears.  Then  he 
heard  him  burst  into  a  merry  high  laugh.  John  could  not 
turn  back  then,  he  had  to  keep  on  approaching  him,  although 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  disturbing  some  sacred  rite,  some  morning 
whim  that  Mr.  Ginglate  had  brought  with  him  from  child- 
hood. And,  to  be  sure,  his  face  had  a  decidedly  disappointed 
look  when  he  saw  young  John,  his  next-door  neighbor,  coming 
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nearer  and  nearer  to  him.  In  vain  he  tried  to  put  his  dignity 
aright;  in  spite  of  all  his  attempts,  he  knew  that  John  knew. 
He  knew  that  they  could  never  again  be  the  same  sort  of 
next-door  neighbors.  He  knew,  for  Mr.  Ginglate  was  a  man 
of  fine  intuitions,  that  the  barrier  of  casualness  was  down 
forever,  that  he  had  changed  himself  in  John  Brent's  eyes. 
John  wondered  how  he  would  take  it,  feared  it  a  bit  perhaps, 
and  lowered  his  eyes  when  they  started  to  pass  each  other. 
Then  Mr.  Ginglate  did  the  right  thing.  And  he  did  it  superbly. 
He  accepted  all;  in  one  grand  and  generous  gesture,  he 
admitted  everything — the  morning,  young  John  Brent,  his 
fish,  the  dew,  and  the  grass  he  had  rubbed  on  his  ears.  He 
took  John  by  the  hand  and  said  in  an  intimate,  eager,  intense 
little  voice:  "My  dear  chap,  my  dear  old  chappie \"  With- 
out doubt  John  was  dumbfounded.  Never  before  in  their  ten 
years  of  living  as  next-door  neighbors,  not  even  when  his 
wife  had  been  taken  ill  and  he  had  rushed  over  for  Mrs. 
Ginglate,  not  even  when  the  great  storm  of  1912  had  devastated 
both  their  gardens,  tearing  up  the  great  oaks  and  throwing 
them  in  the  brook,  not  even  during  the  War,  had  he  ever  been 
so  accosted  by  Mr.  Ginglate.  He  almost  blushed,  and  he 
would  have,  if  Mr.  Ginglate  had  not  been  so  confoundedly 
natural  about  it  all.  They  passed  each  other  and  John 
turned  to  watch  him  go  on  down  to  the  brook,  his  short 
legs  almost  skipping  in  a  sprightly  fashion,  his  bald  head 
bobbing,  his  cane  swinging. 

Mr.  Ginglate  was  a  little  weary.  It  was  noon.  He  had 
lost  his  cane,  probably  left  it  in  the  woods  when  he  had  climbed 
through  the  barbed  wire  fence.  Or  he  might  have  dropped 
it  while  chasing  that  impudent  young  rabbit — ha,  that  was 
a  race,  he  laughed  to  himself,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  heat 
of  the  noon  under  a  maple.  And  there  was  something  almost 
like  a  rabbit  about  Mr.  Ginglate  himself.  He  had  a  round 
pudgy  nose  that  wrinkled  freely,  he  had  bright  brown  intel- 
ligent eyes,  although  they  were  small.  But  it  was  the  blade 
of  grass  stuck  jauntily  in  his  mouth  which  completed  the 
resemblance.  How  muddy  he  had  got  himself  1  He  chuckled. 
How  angry  his  wife  would  be!  And  then  something  happened 
in  the  next  field  which  made  him  forget  all  about  his  wife. 
A  small  boy  was  chasing  a  cow  around.      She  was  a  poor  be- 
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draggled,  woe-begone  cow  who  looked  as  if  she  had  given  no 
milk  for  years.  Mr.  Ginglate  became  quite  excited.  The 
little  boy  had  bright  red  hair  and  carried  a  long  thorny  stick 
with  which  he  thwacked  the  cow.  Mr.  Ginglate  rose  to  his 
feet  and  hastened  over  the  fence  into  the  next  field.  The 
cow  bore  down  on  him,  seeking  perhaps  for  protection.  She 
was  indeed  a  miserable  beast,  and  Mr.  Ginglate  stood  his 
ground.  The  cow  came  within  a  few  yards  of  him  and  stopped, 
staring  with  her  great  watery  eyes  at  Mr.  Ginglate.  The 
boy,  too,  stopped  and  stared,  and  then  broke  into  a  beguiling 
grin.  "Oh  I  say,"  exploded  Mr.  Ginglate,  "you  mustn't 
carry  on  so  with  that  poor  cow.  You'll  surely  kill  her,  you 
know."  The  boy  said  nothing,  merely  stared  some  more, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  dropped  his  stick.  Mr.  Ginglate 
nodded:  "That's  it,  that's  it.  You'll  be  a  fine  lad  some 
day."  He  turned  back  and  slowly  climbed  the  fence,  and 
walked  toward  the  maple,  overcome  by  a  desire  for  sleep. 
He  wished  that  he  had  brought  a  hat.  The  maple  seemed  to 
receive  him  tenderly,  like  a  brother.  He  closed  his  eyes. 
He  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  multitude  of  little  puppies,  all  tied 
together  on  the  same  long  thorny  stick.  And  he  was  there 
training  the  puppies  to  sit  up  and  make  queer  undog-like 
noises.  But  every  time  that  one  of  them  would  get  up  on 
his  hind  legs,  he  would  be  pulled  down  again  by  the  others, 
all  tugging  on  the  stick.  At  last  he  had  them  all  up  together. 
It  was  a  great  relief.  Then  he  woke  up.  He  found  himself 
sitting  up  erect,  with  the  small  boy  staring  into  his  face. 

Mr.  Ginglate  was  home  again.  John  Brent,  sitting  on 
his  verandah,  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  heard  Mr.  Ginglate 
whistling  in  his  bedroom.  "Ah,"  said  young  John  to  the 
lady-bug  who  was  warming  herself  in  the  evening  sunlight 
on  the  railing,  "Mr.  Ginglate  is  happy." 

And  so  he  was,  extremely  happy.  He  was  amused,  too. 
Such  delicious  smells  I  He  had  passed  the  kitchen  on  his  way 
into  the  house  and  heard  the  new  cook — she  had  just  come 
that  afternoon — singing  to  herself  some  outlandish  tune. 
He  liked  the  new  cook.  They  were  going  to  have  popovers 
for  supperl  He  wrinkled  his  nose,  his  short  nose,  and  sneezed 
three  times,  violently.  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Ginglate  was  very  much 
amused.     Popovers! 
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Satyrs  Have  Pointed  Ears 

Nancy  Woodward,  '35 

I  knew  you  by  your  ears,  oh  little  faun, 

For  they  were  sharp  with  listening 
To  Pan's  sweet  strains.    I  saw,  then  you  were  gone 

And  I  was  left  alone  seeing  the  glistening 
Of  sunlight  on  my  empty  goblet. 

Satyrs  have  pointed  ears,"  I  thought  when  I 
Came  on  you  sitting  on  that  goblet's  rim. 

Narcissus-like  you  gazed— ah,  you  were  sly, 

Thinking  me  blind  with  purple  from  the  goblet's  brim. 
But  then  I  drank,  and  lost  you. 
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Krommalaughr 

Evelyn  Thompson,  '35 

Characters 
Daphne  and  Peter,  brother  and  sister  about  thirteen  and 

fourteen  years  old.    Both  have  blond  curly  hair  and  blue 

eyes. 
The  other  characters  are  imaginary. 

Setting:  Pine  woods  at  late  afternoon.  Peter  is  sitting  up  in  a 
tree.  Daphne  is  lying  on  the  go  una1  with  her  knees  up  and  her 
head  resting  on  her  hands.    She  is  looking  up  at  hint. 

Daphne:  It  will  be  getting  dark  soon,  Peter,  and  then  Algol 
will  come  out  ...  I  was  just  thinking  how  awful  it 
would  be  if  anything  ever  happened  to  this  wonderful 
place  or  to  her.  I  don't  know  whatever  could,  though. 
You  don't  think  anything  could  ever  happen,  do  you 
Peter? 

Peter:  Happen?  No.    What  kind  of  thing  could? 

Daphne:  Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  things  do  happen  some- 
times. Enchanted  places  sometimes  turn  into  haunted 
places,  don't  they,  in  fairy  tales?  And  fairy  queens  into 
witches? 

Peter:  Yes,  perhaps,  sometimes  they  do.  But  you  needn't 
worry.  Krommalaughr  couldn't  turn  into  a  haunted 
place,  and  Algol  couldn't  possibly  turn  into  a  witch.  You 
see,  something  terrible  would  have  to  make  it  happen. 
It  couldn't  be  just  by  itself. 

Daphne:  That's  just  it,  Peter.  I'm  afraid  something  terrible 
is  going  to  happen   .    .    .    maybe  to  Algol   .    .    . 

Peter:  Oh,  nothing  could  happen  to  Algol.  You  see  she  is 
too  wonderful  to  have  anything  ordinary  happen  to  her. 

Daphne:  Still,  something  might  happen  .  .  .  You  love 
her  very  much,  don't  you? 

Peter:  Of  course,  I  love  her. 

Daphne:  More  than  anything? 

Peter:  Um.  More  than  anything  .  .  .  Remember  the 
day  we  discovered   this  place  and  walked   through  its 
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great  rooms  and  wondered  who  they  all  belonged  to,  and 
who  lived  here?  And  remember  how  we  waited  a  long 
time  by  sunset  tree  to  see  her,  because  we  thought  if 
she  was  ever  going  to  appear,  she  would  come  to  a  beautiful 
place  like  that  at  sunset  time?  And  remember  how 
disappointed  we  were  when  she  didn't  come,  and  we 
thought  we  might  have  to  wait  for  days  and  days  before 
we  could  fFnd  her?  And  then  remember  how  we  found 
her  sitting  by  the  well  and  looking  in?  And  she  was  very 
beautiful. 

Daphne:  Um,  I  remember. 

Peter:  And  we  loved  her  right  from  the  beginning,  because 
she  invited  us  to  live  in  Krommalaughr  and  told  us  about 
Pen  and  Puck  and  showed  us  all  the  lovely  places  and  the 
bubbly  field  and  the  low-roofed  pines  that  scratched  us 
all  up,  and  Glenvilla  stream  and  the  amphitheater  hillside. 
Oh,  and  the  windmill  tree  and  the  old  man  of  the  windmill 
who  told  us  our  fortunes.  And  so  we  loved  her  and  her 
land.    And  we  keep  on  loving,  the  more  we  discover   .    .    . 

Daphne  {suddenly  sitting  up):    Peter,  what  is  that  sound? 

Peter:  Goodness,  it  must  be  Algol! 

Daphne:  Oh,  no.  {Getting  up  and  looking  through  the  trees.) 
It's  Pan  and  Puck  and  the  green-ej^ed  girl  and  the  lame 
boy.     {Peter  jumps  down  and  they  run  to  meet  them.) 

Peter  and  Daphne:  Hello,  hello  everybody]  Hello,  Peter 
and  Daphne!     Where  have  you  been  all  this  afternoon? 

Daphne:  Oh,  Peter  and  Daphne,  we  came  to  tell  you  the 
dreadful  news.  {They  all  walk  down  front  again  talking 
and  smiling  at  the  place  where  the  imaginary  children  are.) 

Peter:  Heavens!  Tell  us  what  has  happened.  We've  been 
waiting  all  the  long  afternoon  for  you.  Puck,  what  is  it? 
{They  all  sit  down  in  the  imaginary  circle.) 

Daphne  {in  a  grave  voice) :  I  will  tell  you,  Peter  and  Daphne. 
It  is  about  Algol.  You  know  last  night  there  were  the 
great  games  in  the  hollow  by  Glenvilla  creek.  And  Algol 
was  there,  and  crowds.  There  were  bonfires  in  the  middle 
and  everyone  sat  up  on  the  banks  of  the  amphitheatre. 
Algol  had  a  special  seat,  and  everyone  shouted  when 
she  came  in.  When  the  games  were  half  through,  the 
quoits  and  the  horse-thieving,  Algol  suddenly  felt  her  opal 
was  gone!    {An  exclamation  from  both  children.) 
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Peter:  And  it  is  her  sacred  opal!  She  sees  the  world  through 
it.     Now  she  cannot  know  anything  without  the  opal. 

Daphne:  .  .  .  Wait.  Let  Puck  go  on  .  .  .  Well,  then 
Algol  ordered  her  horse  thieves  not  to  let  anybody  out  of 
the  amphitheatre  until  everyone  had  been  searched. 
And  they  were  there  until  midnight  searching,  but  didn't 
find  itl     The  thief  must  have  escaped. 

Peter:  Oh,  heavens!  How  terrible!  What  is  going  to  happen! 
What  is  becoming  of  the  world! 

Daphne:  They  caught  some  suspicious  people,  and  they  are 
going  to  have  the  trial  this  afternoon. 

Peter:   We  must  go  to  it.    We  must  help  find  the  thief. 

Daphne:  Algol  had  to  be  taken  home,  because  she  was  in 
hysterics.  Fire  was  flashing  from  her  eyes,  and  they  say 
she  was  terrible,  and  like  a  witch  almost.  They  had  to 
call  up  Mon  from  the  well  to  calm  her. 

Peter:  They  have  been  guarding  Krommalaughr  all  day. 
The  old  man  kept  watch  from  the  windmill,  Puck  from 
the  top  of  the  sunset  tree;  I  was  up  in  Robin  Hood's 
grove,  and  the  lame  boy  was  at  the  horny  stump.  And 
Algol  has  been  riding  with  her  horse-thief  guards. 

Daphne:  Oh,  I  hear  them  now;  they  must  be  coming.  Are 
they  going  to  have  the  trial  here? 

Peter:   Yes,  and  we  must  stay  to  help  at  the  trial. 

Daphne:  Oh,  here  comes  Algol.  (She  seizes  a  pine  bough  and 
straddles  it  as  if  on  horseback.  Her  expression  becomes 
stern  and  angry.) 

Daphne:  Everyone  in  Krommalaughr  must  come  to  the 
trial.    No  one  shall  go  free  until  we  have  found  the  thief. 

Peter:   No  one  from  outside  could  have  stolen  it? 

Daphne:  No.  Impossible.  No  one  from  outside  could  pos- 
sibly get  in. 

Peter:  The  trial  must  begin  at  once.  We  shall  begin  with 
Puck  because  he  often  steals  things,  and  he  was  seen  near 
Algol  at  the  games.  {Peter,  as  Puck,  walks  to  the  middle 
and  stands  stiffly.     Daphne  sits  on  a  stump.) 

Daphne:  As  soon  as  the  jury  is  seated,  the  trial  will  begin. 
(A  pause.  Then  in  a  solemn  voice:)  Puck  is  accused  of 
stealing  my  magic  opal.  Unless  he  can  find  an  alibi  he 
will  be  found  guilty.      (Pause.) 

Peter:    Well,  you  see  I  haven't  got  an  alibi.     But  just  the 
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same  I  never  touched  your  opal.  There  were  lots  of 
other  people  there  besides  me.  It's  perfectly  foolish  to 
say  I  stole  it  when  I  didn't. 

Daphne:  You  were  seen  running  away  right  afterwards, 
though.  Search  him,  my  men!  (She  runs  toward  him  and 
searches  him  all  over.  Returns  and  sits  down.)  Puck  is 
found  guilty  of  the  theft  of  the  opal,  and  this  case  is  twice 
as  bad,  because  he  has  hidden  the  opal  and  won't  give  it 
up.  (Peter  hangs  his  head.)  You  are  exiled  from  Krom- 
malaughr  forever.  (He  slowly  turns  to  walk  out.  Suddenly 
Daphne  runs  toward  him  and  grabs  hold  of  him.)  Oh, 
Puck,  Puck,  I  know  that  it's  not  true.  Puck  is  not 
guilty,  Algol.  It  is  II  (She  holds  out  her  hand  with  a 
pebble  in  it.) 

Peter  (Peter  turns  around  angrily,  taking  Algol's  part) :  You! 
Ah,  little  girl,  did  you  think  that  was  funny  to  steal  my 
opal?  Give  it  to  me  quickly  .  .  .  Krommalaughr  is 
ruined.  Before  it  was  a  beautiful  place  where  everyone 
was  happy  and  no  one  stole.  The  transparent  opal  was 
the  sacredest  thing  that  helped  me  rule  the  world.  (Look- 
ing at  the  opal.)  Now  it  is  black.  The  future  of  Krom- 
malaughr will  be  black  .  .  .  You  shall  be  exiled 
forever!  (Daphne  sinks  down  and  buries  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  sobs.  Peter  kneels  down  beside  her  and  tries 
to  comfort  her.) 

Daphne  (between  her  sobs,  without  looking  up) :  Peter,  have 
they  all  gone? 

Peter:  Yes,  please  don't  cry,  Daphne. 

Daphne:  Oh,  I  have  ruined  everything.  I  have  ruined  Algol 
and  Krommalaughr.  Oh,  Peter  dear,  forgive  me.  We 
can  never  come  back.  I  am  disgusting  and  selfish.  I 
stole  it,  Peter,  because  I  was  jealous  of  Algol.  You 
liked  her  so  much  more  than  me.  I  hated  her  because 
she  was  so  beautiful  and  everyone  loved  her  and  she  was 
the  queen. 

Peter  (getting  up  and  helping  her  up.    It  has  grown  quite  dark) : 
Daphne,  don't.    It  doesn't  matter.    We'll  leave  Kromma- 
laughr now  and  never  come  back   .    .    .      Perhaps  Pan 
and  Puck  can  come  with  us  to  some  other  country. 
(They  walk  off  between  the  trees.) 
(Curtain) 
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Scientist 

Anne  Burnett,  '33 

Blake  dined  with  saints  and  angels  in  his  day, 
Fought  with  the  devil's  ministers,  and  knew 

The  tinge  of  pain  that  teases  human  clay 
When  horny  bayonets  have  cut  it  through. 

His  was  a  four-fold  vision,  and  his  eyes 
Were  lensed  for  rays  too  perilous  for  those 

Pale  monitors  that  blink  at  the  sunrise, 

Blinded  by  crystal  light  unfilmed  with  rose. 

John  Williams  might  not  recognize  a  saint 
If  he  should  meet  one  in  a  city  street. 

Angels  to  him  are  courtiers  of  some  quaint 
Fantastic  kingdom  of  the  obsolete. 

And  yet  his  flesh  bears  testament  with  scars 

That  he  has  fought  with  daemons,  and  his  sight 

Is  four-times  keen  to  pierce  the  wall  that  mars 
His  noble  calculations  of  the  night. 

Being  tempered  in  the  fire  of  illusion, 
Ground  against  the  granite  of  his  soul, 

Pointed  with  vision  seeing  through  confusion, 
And  cherished  with  a  lubricant  control. 
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They  Gave  Him  China  Duty 

Nancy  Woodward,  '35 

THE  young  lieutenant  stood  at  the  rail  of  the  transport 
and  was  appropriately  ill.  It  was  somewhere  between 
the  Philippines  and  China,  a  simple  little  typhoon  was 
making  havoc  of  the  China  Sea,  and  the  young  lieutenant's 
reactions  were  only  normal.  Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the 
ship,  a  very  brass  bugle  was  practising  the  mess-call.  The 
lieutenant  leaned  over  the  rail  again. 

Back  in  the  Islands  his  young  wife  was  packed  and  ready 
to  start  for  the  States  with  the  next  transport.  By  rights,  he 
should  have  been  waiting  for  that  transport  with  her.  But 
no;  some  gold-braided  lunatic  remembered  his  knowledge  of 
Chinese,  and,  though  his  foreign  tour  was  over,  recommended 
him  for  special  duty.  And  an  equally  insane  Higher  Up, 
remembering  the  young  lieutenant's  excellent  record  in  the 
Boxer  Trouble,  rewarded  him  by  sending  him  right  back.  The 
young  lieutenant  was  very  bitter.  They  could  have  given 
him  leave,  and  left  him  a  second  lieutenant.  Instead  they 
raised  his  rank,  and  gave  him  China  duty.  The  transport 
rolled  over  until  the  deck  was  vertical  with  the  greasy  water. 
The  young  lieutenant  decided  to  go  below,  and  try  to  sleep 
it  off.  He  took  an  unholy  joy,  as  he  left,  in  noticing  the 
general's  stars  on  the  broad  blue  shoulders  leaning  over  the 
port  rail. 

Time  had  exceeded  itself  in  speed.  Three  months  had  gone 
by,  and  felt  like  three  months  instead  of  three  years.  The 
young  lieutenant  had  had  a  letter  from  his  wife  who  had  not 
taken  the  transport  back  to  the  States,  but  was  waiting  for 
him.  He  had  also  had  a  letter  from  a  West  Point  classmate 
who  knew  the  name  of  the  man  who  gave  him  China  duty. 
The  native  societies  had  been  unusually  quiet,  and  local 
authorities  tended  promptly  to  all  crimes  committed  in  the 
locality.  If  they  didn't,  the  British  saw  to  it.  So  the  Amer- 
icans, including  the  young  lieutenant,  had  nothing  to  do 
outside  of  routine  duty  but  to  play  golf,  go  to  the  clubs,  and 
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curse  the  Higher  Ups.  It  would  have  been  quite  dull  if  there 
had  not  been  letters  to  read. 

One  day  a  message  was  wired  to  H.  O.  The  young  lieuten- 
ant happened  to  be  up  there  playing  cards  with  the  colonel 
and  his  aides.  (They  were  a  comforable,  friendly  lot  on  that 
post,  and  with  no  one  about  to  bother  them,  and  nothing  for 
them  to  bother  about,  they  weren't  too  military  at  the  office.) 
When  the  colonel  had  read  the  message,  he  passed  it  around. 
While  the  others  were  reading  it,  the  colonel  looked  medita- 
tively at  a  cigar,  which  he  finally  threw  out  of  the  window.  It 
was  his  substitute  for  swearing.  (The  other  officers  used  to 
say  he  had  a  sergeant  outside  to  collect  the  cigars,  though  with 
sergeants  the  way  they  were  it  couldn't  have  done  him  much 
good.) 

The  wire  stated  in  brief  but  firm  official  language  that 
Generals  X.  and  B.  were  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  intended 
to  use  the  colonel's  post  as  a  base.  It  would  seem  that  the 
colonel  was  displeased.  It  was  apparent  that  all  the  other 
officers  were.  All,  that  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  young 
lieutenant.  If  he  registered  any  emotion  at  all,  it  was  one  of 
pleasure.  His  smile  mingled  delight  with  a  Machiavellian 
cunning.  In  view  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  safe  to  believe 
that  the  young  lieutenant  had  some  ancestors  named  Borgia. 
And  here  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  mention  the  fact  that 
the  names  of  General  X.  and  General  B.  were  not  unknown 
to  the  young  lieutenant.  He  conversed  with  his  brother 
officers.  He  spoke  at  length  with  the  colonel.  That  gentleman 
was  not  only  broad-minded;  he  was  kind.  Orders  were  given. 
Things  happened.     Time  passed. 

The  visiting  Generals  arrived.  They  made  tours  of  inspec- 
tion. They  inspected  the  post.  They  inspected  the  men. 
They  inspected  the  officers'  quarters.  They  inspected  the 
men's  tents.  They  went  so  far  as  to  inspect  the  folding  rubber 
tub  of  the  colonel.  If  they  had  known  of  the  company  goat, 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  they  would  have  inspected 
him.  And  as  a  result  of  their  inspections,  they  publicly 
declared  themselves  "pleased,  harrumph,  quite  pleased  with 
conditions."  Privately  they  presented  the  colonel  with  a  list 
of  minor  corrections  to  be  made.  (A  copy  of  the  list,  consisting 
of  twelve  typewritten  pages,  and  a  report  of  twice  that  length, 
was  sent  to  be  kept  on  file  at  G.H.O.)     To  themselves  the 
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Generals  wondered  what  the  excessive  armament  of  the  post 
might  mean.  Before  they  got  around  to  ask  the  colonel,  that 
gentleman  had  a  secret  conference  with  them,  in  which  he 
explained  all.  In  fact,  he  explained  carefully  and  in  detail, 
the  terrible  danger  in  which  all  foreign  posts  were,  and  that 
one  in  particular.  He  quoted  at  length  reports  from  the 
British.  He  flung  in  a  mot  from  the  French.  As  a  finishing 
touch,  he  presented  a  closely  written  document  from  the 
local  authorities  .  .  .  written,  as  was  natural,  in  the  Chinese. 
Although  the  colonel  never  did  state  outright  what  the  threat- 
ening danger  was,  implication  made  it  a  renewed  outbreak 
of  the  Boxer  War.  The  generals  were  impressed.  Say  this 
for  them  though,  at  least  they  were  sports.  They  did  not 
completely  abandon  the  tour  of  inspection;  they  merely  cur- 
tailed it  to  two  weeks.  The  colonel  felt  relieved.  He  put  his 
laundry  list  back  in  his  desk  drawer  for  future  emergencies, 
and  regretted  things  to  the  generals.  (Perhaps  we  should 
offer  more  extenuation  for  the  colonel  than  the  previous  state- 
ment that  he  was  broad-minded.  A  full  pedigree  of  Generals 
X.  and  B.  would  be  over-long.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they 
were  known,  even  in  Washington,  as  the  largest  bores  extant. 
A  whole  Army,  including  the  Secretary  of  War,  prayed  for 
their  retirement.  Unfortunately  they  were  near  enough  the 
age  limit  to  make  people  soft-hearted,  especially  those  who 
realized  that  these  Generals  had  once  had  power.  Has  the 
colonel's  conference  been  forgiven?) 

Early  in  the  morning  after  the  conference,  the  colonel 
sent  for  the  young  lieutenant.  It  seemed  the  local  authorities 
were  going  to  behead  a  few  criminals,  and  the  colonel  thought 
the  visiting  Generals  would  enjoy  seeing  how  well  they  were 
protected  by;  the  civil  authorities.  The  colonel,  at  behest  of 
those  same  authorities,  had  already  requested  the  pleasure  of 
the  attendance  of  Generals  X.  and  B.  at  the  "punishment  of 
two  petty  offenders."  The  young  lieutenant  was  to  represent 
the  colonel  and  accompany  the  Generals  to  the  execution. 
The  colonel  had  important  things  to  attend  to.  A  beheading, 
especially  in  the  manner  of  the  local  civil  authorities  was  not, 
it  would  seem,  a  pleasant  sight.  It  was  something  on  the 
order  of  the  forcible  demise  of  a  chicken,  only  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  execution  was  in  progress.  It  had  been  in  progress 
for  two  hours,  and  one  of  the  two  criminals  was  no  more.    The 
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young  lieutenant  noted  that  the  two  generals  seemed  unhappy. 
He,  himself,  did  not  feel  up  to  his  standard  of  gayety.  There 
was  rather  a  mess  in  the  Square  of  Executions.  The  crowd 
of  Chinese  surged  back  and  forth  with  the  motions  of  the 
executioner.  Some  of  those  nearest  the  Generals  looked  most 
unpleasant.  They  were  shouting  what  sounded  like  unpleasant 
things.  The  two  generals  turned  to  the  young  lieutenant 
who  had  been  given  his  position  because  he  spoke  Chinese, 
and  demanded  translations.  The  young  lieutenant  obliged. 
He  informed  the  generals  that  the  crowd  liked  seeing  foreign 
generals  at  executions,  that  it  was  announcing  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  an  execution  in  the  near  future  which  would  be 
impossible  without  the  presence  of  foreign  generals,  preferably 
the  two  who  were  then  present.  Also,  the  crowd,  the  rougher 
element,  that  is,  was  thinking  of  making  a  forcible  protest 
against  their  criminals  being  killed  to  amuse  foreigners. 
"And  that  is  all,  sir/'  said  the  young  lieutenant.  It  might 
be  mentioned  here  that  he  had  indulged  in  absolutely  no 
prevarication,  merely  a  very  free  translation,  and  not  very 
liberal  censorship  of  the  conversation  of  the  crowd.  The 
two  Generals  were  very  glad  when  the  formal  part  of  the 
executions  was  over.  They  went  speedily  back  to  the  post, 
and  rested.     It  is  very  tiring  to  be  a  General 

That  night  the  Generals  attended  a  formal  function  in  the 
native  part  of  the  city.  It  included  a  dinner  which  they 
had  been  unable  to  eat,  owing  to  having  passed  through  the 
Square  of  Executions  on  their  way  to  the  affair.  There  was  a 
custom  in  that  place  that  the  body  of  an  executed  criminal 
should  remain  overnight  in  the  place  where  judgment  had 
been  carried  out,  so  as  to  be  an  example  to  evil  doers.  This 
explanation  of  what  the  Generals  saw  in  the  Square  of  Execu- 
tion had  been  given  by  the  young  lieutenant,  their  guide,  and 
aide  for  the  evening.  He  had  also  volunteered  the  information 
that  at  night  a  red  lantern  marked  the  spot. 

The  two  Generals  did  not  enjoy  the  evening.  Every  time 
they  saw  the  young  lieutenant,  which  was  frequently,  he 
assumed  a  reminiscent  air,  shuddered  and  looked  ill.  The 
Generals  seemed  to  appreciate  the  idea,  for  they,  too,  became 
reminiscent,  shuddered,  and  looked  ill.  When  they  learned 
the  entertainment  was  over  they  felt  rather  relieved. 

Finally,  they  were  started  on  the  homeward  route.     They 
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reached  the  top  of  a  little  hill  looking  down  on  a  square  which 
looked  vaguely  familiar.  There  was  a  red  light  burning  in  the 
square.  General  X.  demanded  the  name  of  the  street  they 
were  traversing.  The  young  lieutenant,  after  a  graceful  hesi- 
tation, replied  that  it  was  the  Street  of  the  Executioners.  He 
forgot  to  add,  however,  that  in  spite  of  its  name  it  was  a  street 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Square  of  Executions.  Nor  did 
he  volunteer  the  name  of  the  square  in  which  the  red  light 
burned,  and  which  they  were  rapidly  approaching. 

Suddenly  the  Generals  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  red  light  was  moving.  It  was  swaying  back  and  forth.  To 
some  observers  it  might  have  seemed  reminiscent  of  the  sway- 
ing of  the  executioner  at  the  beheading.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
people  around  the  light,  and  each  time  it  swayed  the  crowd 
roared.  The  sound  was  not  pleasant.  Neither  was  the  sight. 
Again  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Generals.  They  neither 
halted  nor  turned  back.  As  one  man  they  exclaimed,  "This 
must  be  investigated!"  And  they  pushed  on  at  double  quick 
time,  until  within  five  hundred  feet  ...  a  very  good  five 
hundred  feet,  of  the  turmoil.  Here,  again  as  one  man,  they 
placed  hands  in  the  small  of  the  young  lieutenant's  back  and 
gave  him  a  mighty  shove.  "Lieutenant,  investigate  that 
disturbance,"  they  commanded.  Whereupon  they  retired  up 
the  hill  in  order  to  see  that  the  command  was  carefully  carried 
out. 

The  young  lieutenant,  having  been  started  forward,  con- 
tinued toward  the  crowd.  As  he  reached  it,  a  hubbub  arose. 
The  red  light  swung  more  violently.  People  shrieked  more 
vehemently,  and,  to  the  horor  of  Generals  X.  and  B.,  the  head 
of  the  young  lieutenant  jerked  sharply  backward  as  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  throng.  Moments  passed  with  no  abatement 
of  noise.  Then  a  hush.  And  then,  to  the  greater  horror  of  the 
Generals,  the  crowd,  complete  with  that  ghastly  swaying  red 
light,  turned,  and  swept  up  the  hillside  towards  them. 

They  made  an  orderly  retreat,  with  both  of  them  facing 
the  advancing  throng.  No  one  could  say  that  they  had  turned 
their  backs  to  the  enemy.  Indeed,  no.  They  were  only 
retiring  to  discuss  this  strange  happening  in  privacy.  It  is 
sad  that,  in  their  haste  for  privacy,  they  had  been  unable  to 
see  the  young  lieutenant  leading  the  approaching  multitude, 
nor  that  he  was  doubled  up  with  laughter.     Had  they  but 
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noticed  this,  neither  they,  nor  the  young  lieutenant,  nor  the 
crowd,  would  have  been  so  breathless,  when,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  spot,  the  lieutenant  reported:  "Have  investi- 
gated disturbance,  sirs,  and  beg  to  report  it  caused  by  some- 
what intoxicated  Chinese  learning  to  master  the  art  of  riding 
an  American  bicycle." 

Late  the  next  afternoon,  the  young  lieutenant  returned 
to  his  quarters  after  the  farewell  parade  for  the  visiting 
generals.  He  was  thoughtful  as  he  surveyed  a  slightly  dam- 
aged service  bicycle,  which  his  Chinese  servant  was  endeavor- 
ing to  repair.  He  was  thoughtful  when  he  entered  in  his 
expense  account  a  small  item  under  the  heading  "Etc."  But, 
as  he  re-read  the  letter  from  his  comrade  at  West  Point,  that 
letter  containing  the  names  of  the  Higher  Ups  who  gave  him 
China  duty,  an  expression  of  great  peace  came  over  the  face 
of  the  young  lieutenant. 
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